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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Adolescence is one ot tlie most fasjinatitig and corn|)lex transitions in the Hie s|)an: a time of 
accelerated growth and change scjond only to infancy: a time of expanding iiorizons^ self-dis- 
covery, and emerging independence; a time of metanior|)hosis from childhood to adulthood. 
Its beginning is associated w ith biologicah physical, heluu ioral. and social translormations that 
roughly corres|)ond with the move from elementary school to middle or junior high school. 
I'he events of this crucially lorinative phase can sha|)e an individuaPs life course and thus the 
future of the w hole society. 

Early adolescence, encompassing the sexual awakenings of puberty as well as new social and 
educational demands, is an age of }>articular vulnerability. Barely out of childhood, young |)eo- 
plc ages ten to fourteen ai e today ex{)eriencing more freedom, autonomy, and choice than ever 
at a time when they still need special nurturing, protection, and guidance. Without the sus- 
tained involvement of j)arents and other adults in safeguarding their welfare, young adolescents 
ij'e at risk of harming themseU es and others. 

Many adolescents manage to negotiate their way (hrongh this critical transition w ith relative 
success. With caring families, good scIkkjIs. and supportive communit)' institutituis. they 
grow up reasonably well educated, committed to families and friends, and prepared f<u" the 
workplace and for the responsibilities of citizenship. K\ en under less-tluin-optimal condi- 
tions for growth and development- the absence of su|)j)(»rti\e and caring adults. ptAcr ty. 
unsafe schools, and distressed communities a(h)lescents can become contributing mem- 
bers of societv. Some achieve this status despite facing threats to their well-being, such as 
AIDS and easv access to ledial weapons and chugs, that were all but unknown to tlieii' |)ar- 
ents and giandpaients. 

For man\ others. liowe\c r. the obstac les in their path can impaii" theii' physical and emotional 
health, destrov tbeii" nioti\ation and ability to succeed in scluuii and jobs, and danuige theii 
j)ersoiial relationshij).s. Mairv icach adulthood ilbe(|ui|>pcd t() pa!tici|)atc lespcmsibk in (jui 
dcinoc ralic st k ici\. 
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NEW RISKS FACING TEN - TO FOURTEEN - YEAR-OLDS 

Across America toflay. adolescents are contVontinj*; pressures to use alcohol, cigarettes, or 
other ch u^2;s aiul to have sex at earlier a<>;es. Many are depressed: Ahout a third oradolescents 
report thev have cotiteinplated suicide. Others are ^rowiujr uj) lacldn^ the competence to han- 
dle interpersonal conthct without resortinj*; to violence. By a^e seventeen, ahout a quarter of 
all adolescents have eu<i;ap;ed in hehaviors that are harmhil or danj>;erou.s to themselves and 
others: <i;ettin^ preu;nant. nsiny; druj»;s. takino; part in antisocial activity, and failing in school, 
Altoji;elher. nearlv halfot' American adolescents are at U\^\\ or moderate risk ofseriously dain- 
a}!;inj»; tlieir life chances. The damage may he near term and vivid, or it may he delayed, like a 
time homh set in youth. 

The social and technolot^ical chano;es ofthis centur\'. and especially of recent decades, have 
provided manv voun^; people with remarkahle material benefits and opportunities to master 
technical skills: thev liave also introduced new stresses and ris. s into the adolescent experi- 
ence, '^lodav. with divorce rates, incieases in both parents working, and the growth of 
sint);le-|>arent families, slightly more than halfot'all American children will spend at least part 
of dieir childh(K)d or adolescence living with only one parent, hi this situation, exacerbated 
bv the erosion of neighborhood networks and other traditional social support systems, chil- 
dren now spend significantly less time in the company of adults than a few decades ago; more 
of their time is spent in front of the television set or with their peers in age-segregaied. unsu- 
pervised environments. 

Such conditions occur among families of all income levels and backgrd^r.ls and in cities, sub- 
urbs, and rural areas. But thev are especially severe in neighborhoods oi concentrated poverty, 
where voung adolescents are more likely to lack two crucial prere({uisites for their healthy 
growth and development: a close relationship with a dependable adult and die perception of 
meaningful ()i>portunities in mainstream society. 

For todav's adolescents, particularly tiiose v. ho do not intend to go beyond high school, diere 
is much less chance to earn a decent living wage, support a family, and participate actively in 
the lif e of the community and nation than there was a few decades ago. Many adolescents feel 
adult-like pressures without experiencing the rewards of belonging and of being useful in the 
valued settings of adult life. Es|)ecially in low:-inc(Mne neighborhoods where good education 
and jobs are scarce, young |)eo|)le can gnm up with a bleak sense of the future. 

MEETING THE ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
HEALTHY ADOLESCENT DEVELOPMENT 

In the face of the social and economic transfonnati(;ns of the late twentieth century, all adoles- 
cents have enduring human needs that must be met if they are to grow up to be healthy, con- 
structive adults. All must: 

■ Kind a valued place in a constructive y;roup 

■ Learn how tn form close, dmahle human relationships 

■ Feel a sense of worth as a person 
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■ Achieve a reliable basis for making iiifoniied cboiccs 

■ Know bow to use tbc support systems available to tbeni 

■ Kxpress constructive curiosity and exploratory behavior 

■ Find ways of being usefn! to others 

■ Believe in a pioniising fiaure with real ()j)})ortiniities 

Meetinji; these re(|uirenients has been essential for bnnian siir\ ival into adidthood for millen- 
nia. But in a technologically advanced democratic society--one that places an increasinglv high 
premium on coin})etence in many tloniains— adolescents themselves face a finther set ofchal- 
lenges. ThcN" must: 

■ Mastei social skills, including the ability to manage conflict })eacefull\' 

■ Cultivate the iiuiuiring and problem-solving habits ot'mind tor liiehmg learning 

■ Accjuire the technical and analytic capai)ilities to participate in a world-class economv 

■ Become ethical j)ersons 

a Learn the re(|uireinents of res})onsll)le citizenship 

■ Respect diversity in our j)lin*alistic society 

A(.h)lescence is the last j)hase of'the life span in which social institutions lia\ e reasonably reatU 
access to the entire |)oj)ulatioiu so the potential for constructive inlluence and for improving 
adolescents" life chances is gieat. Karly adolescence— the phase daring which yoinig })eo})le 
are jii^* beginnitig to engage in very risky behaviors, but before damaging patterns have be- 
coi:;^. ijimly established- oHers an excellent op})ortiniity tor' intervention to prevent later ca- 
sualties anil j)romole successful achilt lives. 

ADAPTING PIVOTAL INSTITUTIONS TO FOSTER 
HEALTHY ADOLESCENCE: GENERIC APPROACHES 

rhe Anierii aii institutions that ha\e the greatest influence on voung a(l(»lescents are j)riinaril\ 
the family and the schools, but also youth-sei ving. health-caie organi/cUions. and the media. 
The ( lai iiegie ( iouncil on Adolest'eiU i^e\ elopment uiges these five institutions to adaj)t t(» the 
impact of a h\ per-modei ii. liigh-teLh. phnalistic society in ways that meet the esseiuiiil rc - 
(juiiemeiUs for health)" adolescent deveh>pment. These institutions have fallen behind in their 
vital tinictions and must now be strengthened in theii' respective roles and linked in a mutuallv 
remtnrL ing s\stein of supj)<)il tor adnlescrius. 

\lan\ t ui rerU niteiA eiUMms on behalf of voiuig adolescents are taigeted t(» one pioblem be- 
havior, siu h as ilrtig abtise m teenage piegnanc y. While targeted appioaches can be useful, 
they often do m)( take tidecjuaie a( ( <>uut ol (wo impoitaiu findings from research: (i) seiious 
pr(»blem behaviois tend to ( histei ui die same individual and leinforce one anothci": itnd (j) 
su( h beha\ iois (»lten lia\e t omnwui antei edeiUs uu hildliood e\i)erieiu e and edu< a(i( mi*iI r*nl- 
uu\ The other side (tf th<' i nin is that those who engage in healthy liti stvles are nu)ie likelv to 
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do wcl! In school and to come fVoni supportive (aniily and coininunity structures diat reward 
tlieir effort, proinotinji; selt-respect and decent human relations. These observations suggest 
that families, schools, and other social institutions have a special oppcHtunity— and ohUga- 
tion to foster healthv lifestyles in childhood and adolescence, taking into consideration the 
underlying factors that promote either positive or negative outcomes. 

The (larnegie Council focuses on approaches that deal with the factors that predispose ado- 
lescents to engage in high-risk or problem behaviors. These are <!;nirrir in nature; they are chs- 
tinguished from categorical or targeted approaches that focus on single problems, often after 
tliev have alreadv occurred. Generic approaclies focus on die positive possibilities inherent in 
the adolescent transition — possibilities for educating and motivating young adolescents in the 
l)ursuit of lieaUhy lifestyles, for fostering interpersonal and decision-making skills to help them 
choose alternatives to ver\- risky behavior, and for providing them widi reasons and tools to 
build constructive lives. 

•> 

Generic approaches that can l.)e adopted by the pivotal institutions include not only strong 
familv relatioiishi{)s and excellent basic educadon but also a variety of related approaches such 
as social support networks, adult mentoring, health promotion programs incorporating hu- 
man biology, peer-mediated ser\'ices. and life skills training to help young people cope with 
dav-to-dav living. If sustained over a period of years, such inter\'entions can offset the negative 
effects of low self-respect, undeveloped social and decision-making skills, indifference to ed- 
ucation, lack of information about health matters, low perception of opportunities, and lim- 
ited incentives for delaying short-term gratification. 

CORE RECOMMENDATIONS 

Ensuring the heaUhy growth and development of adolescents must involve the commitment of 
all insdtutions diat have a profound impact on youth. No single influence can be responsible 
for the successful transition front adolescence into adulthood. Families, the schools, the health 
sector, connnunity organizations, and the media must work singly and in concert to launch all 
voung people on a successful life course, in die .wenty-first centur\v every young person will 
be essential: no individual will be expendable if our countr)' is to maintain a dynamic, civil so- 
cietv and a flourishing economy in the face of accelerating technologicah demographic, and 
socioecotiomic change. The following recommendations of the Garnegie Council offer ways 
to adapt to the transforming world and provide life chances for adolescents conducive to a bet- 
ter future for die entire society. 

REENGAGE FAMILIES WITH THEIR ADOLESCENT CHILDREN 

Parental involvement in school activities declines steadily as children progress to middle and 
high school. Parents need to remain actively engaged in tlieii adolescents' education; schools, 
for their pan. should welcome the families of students as allies and cultivate their support. 
Schools and other community institutions, including heaUh-care agencies, can help parents 
deal with the adolescent transition. They can create parent support groups, parent education 
programs, and educadon for prospective parents. Employers, bodi public and private, can pur- 
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sue nu.rc rainik-rricndly polic ies for patents with young adolescents. Examples are lleMble 
work liours and otlier measures allowing parent-s to spend more time with their young adoles- 
cents or volunteer in sc hool or vouth programs. Under special circumstances, child care tax 
credits could be extended to parents of young adolescents so they may be em-olled in high- 
quality aCter-sclu.ol |)rograins supeiviscd by responsible, caring adults. 

CREATE OEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE SCHOOLS FOR 
ADOLESCENTS 

States and school clistrict.s should give teachers and principals die authority and resources to 
transform middle schools and junior high schools into health-promoting as well as learning 
environments- environments that are small-scale and safe, that promote stable relationships 
between students and their teachers and peers, that are intellectuallv stinmlaUng. that employ 
c<.operative learning strategies and de-emphasize tracking, that provide health education and 
life-skills training, and that ofier primary health-care services either in or near the school. 
Schools that are developnientally appropriate provide a core curriculum and teaching meth- 
ods that excite students' curiosity and build on their desire to explore, strengdien their ana- 
lytical and problem-solving abilities, and provide an understanding of human biolog-%- and its 
place in the world. 



DEVELOP H E A L T H - P R 0 M 0 T I 0 N STRATEGIES FOR YOUNG 
ADOLESCENTS 

Poor liealth interferes with learning: good health facilitates it. Since the burden of ado- 

lescent illness has shifted from the traditional causes of disease to behavior-related problems, 
such as sexually transmitted diseases, teenage pregnancy, motor vcliic le accidents, gun-related 
homicides and accidents, depression leading to suicide, and abuse of drugs (alcohol and cig- 
arettes as well as illegal drugs). Instilling in adolescents the knowledge, skills, and values that 
foster physic al and mental health will re(|uirc substantial changes in the way the health pro- 
(essioiuils work and the way they connect with fanuiies. schools, and connnunity organizations. 
Tins ef'ort can he Ihcilitated by a conjunction of the life sciences c urriculum, life skills train- 
ing, and s.K-ial supports tor healthy behavior. It will also re(|uire filling serious gaps in health 
sen ices for adolescents. At least three measures are needed t(. meet these goals. The first is the 
training and availability of health |)rovi<lers widi a deep and sensitive miderstanding of the de- 
velopmental needs and behavior-related problems of adolesc ents. The second is expanded 
health msuraiu e coverage for adolesc ents who now experience barriers to these services. The 
third is increasing school-based and school-related health facilities lor adolescents. Taken to- 
gether, these measures could significantly improve the health outcomes of adolescents. 

STRENGTHEN COMMUNITIES WITH YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 

( ionmmnitii-s sho.dd provide mmc attrai tiv(-. sale, gu.wth-pionioting settings lor \onng ado- 
les, <nis dining the ooi-ofM hool hoiiis limes of high risk when pauiits ;,rc often not available 
to supei\ise llic'ii cliildien. .More than 17.000 national and local \ 011th organi/ations. in. ludmg 
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those sponsored hv rclij^ious j2;rou]>s. now operate in the Tnited States, hut they ao not acJe- 
(juatelv provide opportunities for ahout one-third of young people who most need their sup- 
port and j2;uidance. These orj2;anizations must now work to expand their reach, enlisting the 
hell) ol communitv residents, lamilies. schools, v olunteers, and adoles( ents themselves in oHer- 
ing more activities that convey information ahout life, careers, and places heyond the neigh- 
horhood as well as engage them in c(umnunit\ sen ice and other constructive activities. 

PROMOTE THE CONSTRUCTIVE POTENTIAL OT THE MEDIA 

An cver-expaiiding array of inedia hombard adolescents with messages that powerfully shape 
their attitudes and l)ehavii)r. (irowing, serious criticism has been directed at television, music 
media, and video games for dieir em{)liasis on violence as the ultimate problem solver and on 
unrestrained sexualitv. The undeniable power of the media could be used far more construc- 
tivelv in the lives of voung adolescents. Families, schools, and other pivotal institutions caii 
help voung people become more "media literate" so they can examine n\edia niessages more 
criticallv. Thcv can work with media organizations in developing health-prcmioting program- 
ming and media camj)aigns for youth. And they can support social actions that discourage the 
media from glamorizing vjolence and sex as well as drinking, smoking, and other drug use. 

WHAT OTHER INSTITUTIONS CAN DO 

Business, universities, scientific and professional organizations, and government at all levels can 
help j)ivotal institutions meet the essential recjuirements of healthy adolescent development. 

BUSINESS 

The business community can help directly, by i)roviding funds and technical support to im- 
plement die reconnnendations of diis report, and indirectly, by mobilizing conmumity leader- 
ship on behalf of the education and health of youdi. Within the workplace, it can institute fam- 
ilv-friendlv policies and practices, and it can cooperate in diminishing the |)rodncti()n ol scx- 
and violence-saturated media progranmiing. 

UNIVERSITIES AND SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

These "science-rich" institutions and organizations can stimidate interdisciplinaiy research 
and publication on the problems and opportunities of adolescent development, recognizing 
the implications for pracuce. policy, and social action, and bringing the facts before the pub- 
lic bv taking education beyond the campus. 

GOVERNMENT 

(iovermnent at all levels can recognize the critical adolescent years, particularly early adoles- 
cence, in its ])()li( ies and programs and assist comnnmitics in translating \outh-oriented pro- 
gra/is into action. One example is the recent creation of an OfHce of Adolescent Health In die 
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U.S. Department of Health and Human Sen ices. That elfort. so fan is rudimentan: but it could 
become a vital focus for heaUhy adolescent development. Fifteen states are supporting major 
reforms of middle and junior schools to make them more developmentally appropriate 
for younji; adolescents. More states need to join this movement. C'ities and counties can also 
orjranizc effectively for youdi development. 

MOBILIZING COMMUNITIES FOR YOUTH 

With a combination of informed connnunity leadership and vigorous grass-roots organizing, 
communities can be mobilized to engage in a strategic plann.ing process on behalf of adoles- 
cents and their families, similar to what many communities are today doing to promote a 
healthy start for newborns. This process can be led by community councils for youth com- 
posed of relevant professionals, business and media leaders, local youth organizations, par- 
ents, and adolescents themselves. Such councils carefully assess local needs, formulate useful 
interventions, and inform the entire connnunity about the problems and opportunities of ado- 
lescence. Exj)erience thus far has shown that Ci)mmunity mobilization is not readily accom- 
plished, but recent constructive examples provide useful guidance. 

INVESTING IN OUR FUTURE 

Much of the current spending for adolescence could achieve better results if it were redi- 
rected toward fundamental, comprehensive approaches. Preventing much of the damage 
now occurring would have a powerful social and economic impact, including higher pro- 
ductivity, lowered health costs, lowered prison costs, and improved human welfare. In tlie 
long run, the vitality of any society and its prospects for the future depend on the quality of 
its people— on their knowledge and their skill and on the health and the decency of their hu- 
man relations. In an era when there is much well-founded concern about losing a vital sense 
of community, these initiatives on behalf of all our children can have profound collateral 
benefits of building solidarity, mutual aid. civility, and a reasonable basis for hope. 

A key lesson learned from the Council's experience is die importance of serious, careful ex- 
aminatio.. of the facts, nonpartisan analyses, broad dissemination with involvement of key sec- 
tors, and sustained connnitment over a period of years. Above all, a long-term view is essen- 
dal to bring about the difficult, indeed fundamental, changes necessarx' in modern society to 
improve the life chances of all our children. 
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■ We'd heller l/iink hard alwni Ihe fnlnre 
Before our goals a)id our dreams disappear. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

■ 



[arly Adolescence: llie Great Transition 



Adolescence is one of the most fascinating and complex transitions in the life span: a time of 
accelerated growth and change second only to infancy; a time of expanding horizons, self- 
discover\\ and emerging independence: a time of metamorphosis from childhood to adult- 
hood. Its beginning is associated with biological, physical, behavioral, and social transfor- 
mations that roughly correspond with the move to middle or junior high school. The events 
of this crucially formative phase can shape an individual's entire life course and thus the fu- 
ture of the whole society^ 

In these often tumultuous years, a young person experiences much growth and joy, some anx- 
iety and dread. Relationships with peers and family take on new meaning. Doubt and confu- 
sion abound. Some young people believe they can see into their fiiture and find nothing to 
hope for. Others dream but often have no more than a vague image of the future as they em- 
bark on a prolonged search for the pathways to promising adulthood. 

In societies everywhere, the onset of adolescence is closely synchronized with die biological 
changes of puberty. In most technologically advanced countries today, puberty begins on av- 
erage two years earlier than it did a century ago, and the transition to adulthood can last a 
decade or more. In the United States, adolescence now extends over so many years that it can 
be usefully subdivided into several phases. Earh adoUsreiice. encompassing the changes of pu- 
berty as well as sexual and psychological awakenings, extends roughly from ages ten through 
fourteen. MiddU adolescaice. a time of increased autonomy and experimentation, covers ages 
fifteen to seventeen. Late adolescence, occurring for those who delay their entr\^ into adult roles 
because of educadonal or social factors, can stretch froni age eighteen into the twenties. 

The distinction between early and late adolescence can be illustrated by comparing eleven- 
and twelve-year-olds to seventeen- and eighteen-year-olds. They have very little in common 
with each other. Young adolescents are barely out of childhood and, much like younger chil- 
dren, still need special nurturing and protection: older adolescents share many of the attrib- 
utes of adults. 

Many young people manage to negotiate their way through the critical adolescent years with 
relative ease. With good schools, caring families, and supportive community institutions, they 
grow into adulthood w^ll educated, committed to families and friends, and prepared for the 
workplace and the responsibilities of citizenship. Even under less-than-optimal conditions for 
growth and development, many become contributing members of society.^ Some achieve this 
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WHY EARLY ADOLE 

In its work, tile Council has focus ^ 
to fourteen. Important in its own ri^ 
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tliat can have lifelong significance. For 
nity for shaping enduring patterns of 
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Until recentKwarly adolescence was neglec 
public understanding. Within the scientiff, 

ever, a notable consensus has begun to emerge « 

•"fes inherent in the early adolescent transition^ 

of research and practical expeneuce regarding ado! 

The new view asserts that early adolescence is p\ 

foundly shaped bv practices and policies that affect 1 
period. It reflects recent research stronglv suggesting>^ 
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ated with these problems often have common autecedentl 
educational failure.' \ 
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tlve solutions can be found if those responsible for nurturing adolescents build a supportive 
and caring infrastructure for adolescents composed of several pivotal institutions working in 
concert to meet the fundamental requirements for healtliy development/ 



No one institution in isolation can ensure that today's adolescents will grow into responsible, 
decent, thoughtful, and competent adults. Rather, it is the mutual influence of these institu- 
tions that will be critical. Together, they have the potential to address the underlying factors 
that increase the likehhood of millions of young people becoming involved in serious health- 
com})r()niising behaviors. The approaches to the myriad problems of adolescents at risk pre- 
sented here can be adapted for use in a variety of settings. 

In the Councirs view of adolescence, all adolescents must meet the 
same fundamental requirements if they are to be prepared for success 
in adulthood. They must find ways to earn respect, establish a sense of 
belonging to one or more highly valued groups, make close and en- 
during human relationships, and build a sense of personal worth based 
on useful skills. They nmst learn, in our pluralistic societ); to live peace- 
fully and respectfully with a wide array of edmic. religious, and cultural 
groups. They must have the help of caring adults to develop a positive 
vision of the future, to see images of what adulthood offers and re- 
quires, and to prepare themselves for opportunities that are available 
to them. With appropriate guidance and support from families, 
schools, and other institutions, young people can grow up with the 
skills and values needed to participate in a humane, civil society*. 



The social and economic costs of adverse circumstances that distort 
adolescent development are unacceptable. They encompass not only 
personal tragedies, but also widespread disease and disability, igno- 
rance and incompetence, crime and violence, alienation and hatred. 
Such tragedies are not confined in any tidy way to certain geographic 
areas or specific groups. Like a toxin, they poison the environment 
and do wide-ranging harm throughout the nation. 



Although disturbing numbers of today's young adolescents face 
tremendous odds, there is not the slightest reason to believe that they 
are less talented or resourceful than were their predecessors. The 

difference is their transformed circumstances, which are creating unprecedented challenges 
for them. To help young adolescents learn what they must to survive and flourish, we have to 
understand these changed circumstances and new challenges better. Such understanding can 
contribute to formulating useful strategies for helping young adolescents cope with a world 
that itself is in the process of transformation. 

The United States is a large, heterogeneous, nmltiethnic nation with a strong tradition of in- 
dividualism. These are significant assets, but they also make it difficult for Americans to arrive 
at a shurcd understanding of complicated social problems and to turn that understanding into 
solutions that can win broad acceptance. Can we envision how schools, churches, families, 
businesses, youth organizations, health-care agencies, the media, organizations of the scientific 



Itie problems of adolescence dealwiili 
deep and movino tiomao experiences. 
Iheycenler onafateloltiineintfie life 
course when poorly informed decisions 
can have lifeiono consequences. liie 
tortuous passage from cliildlioodto 
adultliood requires our Itiflhest 
attention, ourunderstandinojndanew 
level of tliouotitful commitment.' 



DAVID A. HAMBUnC, PRESIDENT 
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'■onimuiiit); and govcniiiR'iit c an cooperate in a(l<lrcssiii^ the (le\el()|)!nental needs of youth.^ 
Reacliinji, a consensus on ilie \ aliies and l>eliaviors appropriate lor adolesc ents and on the steps 
ihat ean he taken to help soun^ people make a suc c es^ful transition lo adnlthood will t ei tainly 
he arduous. But we nmst try. lor it is not only the lives ot youn^ people that are at stake: it 
also our eoininon futuie. 

THE REPORT S PERSPECTIVE 

(fira/ Ivansiiions: PirfuiriiK^ Adolcscruts for a Xcir ddifnn. the (larnegie (loinicirs eonclud- 
in^ report, draws t(>«i;ether the findings and anaKses Ironi its dceadedong efforts on hehall 
Noting adolescents. lncioin«i;so. the report presents foi the first time the ( louncil's distinc tive 
\ iew ot adolescence and of the steps oiu" nation must take lo ensin e each adolescent's sale pas- 
sage into adulthood. Although the focus is on early adolescence, the concepts for the most part 
a}>ply to middle adolescence as well, as reflected in some of the data and examples. 

Much of the material for this report has been drawn f rom the Council's puhlished reports. S)-n- 
theses of research, and working papers, all of which were prepared with the guidance of the 
Council memhers and with support from (Carnegie C.oiporation of New York. This body of work 
(see die apj)endices for a complete listing) im Uules the (Council's first major report, lutnlii}: 
Points: Prepariui^ American Youth for the '2is( Century (1989): At the 1 hreshold: The Develo[)in}i 
Adolescent {1990): Life Skills Training: Preventive Interventions for Young Adolescents (1990): 
Sch ool a n d Co ni m u n it v .S' // p port Progra nts th a t Enh a )ice AdoU'scen t II ea Ith a n d Educa / /Vu/ ( 19 f) ( ) ) : 
A Ma i te r of I i m e: R isk a n d Op port u n ity i n th e . Ko nsch 0 0 1 II 0 u rs{\ 9 9^2): Ea tefu I Ch 0 ices: H ea I th\ 
Youth for (he 21st Century (199*2); and Promoting the Health of Adolescents: Xexo Directions for 
the Ixventy 'first Century (i99.*j). This concluding report also cM)nsiders important aspects of ado- 
lescent development addressed in other Council puhlic:ations. meetings, and cooperative efforts. 
One of these is a d n ee-volume publication ot the l/.S. Congress's Offfce of Technohjgy Assess- 
ment. Adolescent Health (1991).-* 

The Council's approach to fostering healthy de\'elo])ment din ing adolescence and beyond 
takes into account scientific knowledge about a<lolescents and idei'.tifies factors tbat will en- 
able adolescei!ts to meet devel()[)inenta! challenges successfully. Fhis approach rests oti six 
basic concepts aboiu adolescence: 

■ Karly adolescence is a critical turning point in life's trajectory. Phis period, thet efore. rep- 
resents an optimal time for inteiTentions to prevent clestructi\r behavior and promote endin- 
ing healthfiil j)iactices. 

■ Education and health arc inextricably related. Adolescents have diHiculty learning when 
they are tiot in good health. (lood health, dm ing adolescence facilitates learning, with power- 
fill lifelong etVects. By the same token, education constitutes one of die most powetful influences 
on heaUh through the entire life span.^" 

■ Destructive* or health-damaging, behaviors in adolescence tend to cluster. Pr)sitive. (U 
health-promoting, beliav iois also tend to cluster.' ' 
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■ Common uiider?viiig factors contribute to many problem behaviors in adolescents. One 

is academic difficulty: ^pother is die absence of strong and sustained guidance from caring 
adults.'^ 

■ Preventive interventions are more likely to be successful if they address the underlying 
factors that contribute to problem behaviors. 

■ Given the complexity of influences on adolescents, the essential requirements for healthy, 
positive development must be met through the joint efforts of a set of pivotal institutions 
that powerfully affect adolescents* experiences. These pivotal institutions begin widi die fam- 
ily and include schools as well as a wide array of neighborhood and coniniunin* organizations. 

Based on these six concepts, the Council's recommendations for change take into account the 
many factors that influence learning and health, both in and out of school. If die recommen- 
dations in this report are fully implemented, the institutions of society diatmost influence the 
development of adolescents will be strengthened to foster healthy choices among adolescents- 
choices that can make die difference between die fulfillment of aspiration or die eclipse of hope. 
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Adolescents 
Face Serious 
Risks 



In 1993, approximately 7.3 percent (19 million) of the 
U.S. population were young adolescents, ages ten to 
fourteen. Of these, approximately 20 percent were 
living below the federal poverty line, which in 1933 
was$14,763 for a family of four. Minority adolescents 
were disproportionately poor: 43 percent of African 
American adolescents and 38 percent of Hispanic/ 
Latino adolescents lived in poverty, compared with 
15 percent of white adolescents. By the year 2000, 
more than one-third of all young adolescents will be 
members of racial or ethnic minorities: African Amer- 
icans (16 percent); American Indian, Eskimo, and 
Aleut (1 percent), Asian/Pacific Americans (5 per- 
cent), and Hispanic/Latino (14 percent).^ To compete 
in the global economy of the twenty-first century, 
America will need all of these young people to be 
healthy and well educated. 

HEALTH RISKS 

■ Injuries are the leading cause of death for young 
adolescents. The largest single cause of death 
among these adolescents is injuries from motor ve- 
hicle crashes. 2 

■ The firearm homicide rate for ten- to fourteen-year- 
olds more than doubled between 1985 and 1992 (from 
0.8 to 1.9 per 100,000). For black males, the rate in- 
creased from 3.0 to 8.4 per 100.000 during the same 
period.^ 

■ In 1992, twelve- to fifteen-year-urds had a high over- 
all victimization rate. They were victims of assault 
more than any other age group * 

■ In a national representative sample of adolescent'^ 
ten to sixteen years old, one-fourth of respondents 
reported having experienced an assault or abuse in 
the previous year^ Approximately 20 percent of the 
documented child abuse and neglect cases in 1992 
involved young adolescents between the ages often 
and thirteen years.^ 

■ Use of alcohol and cigarettes remains more wide- 
spread than use of illegal drugs 



■ Although it is illegal to sell alcohol to individuals un- 
der twenty-one years of age, two-thirds of eighth 
graders report that they have already tried alcohol 
and a quarter say that they are current drinkers. 
Twenty-eight percent of eighth graders say that they 
have been drunk at least once.^ 

■ Among eighth graders, who are thirteen to fourteen 
years old, the rate of current smoking (smoking any 
cigarette in the past 30 days) rose by 30 percent be- 
tween 1991 and 1994, from 14.3 to 18.6 percent.^ 

m Marijuana use among eighth graders more than dou- 
'bled between 1991 and 1994from^.2to 13.0percent3 

■ Over the last three decades, the age of first inter- 
course has declined. Higher proportions of adoles- 
cent women and men reported being sexually expe- 
rienced at each age between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty in 1988 than in the early 1970s. In 1988,27 per- 
cent of girls and 33 percent of boys had intercourse 
by their fifteenth birthday.'^ 

■ While the number of births to those ages fifteen and 
younger is not large, this group is experiencing the 
greatest rate of increased births. Pregnancy rates for 
ail girls younger than fifteen years old rose 4.1 per- 
cent in the United States during the period between 
1980 and 1988— higher than any other teenage 
group." 

■ Current evidence indicates that increases in depres- 
sive disorders and mood swings i re greaterfor girls 
than for boys during adolescence By age fourteen 
to fifteen, girls are twice as likely as boys to suffer 
from depression, a gender difference that persists 
into adulthood. 

■ From 1980 to 1992, the rate of suicide among young 
adolescents increased 120 percent and increased 
most dramatically among young black males (300 
percent) and young white females (233 percent). Sui- 
cide rates for ten- to fourteen-year- old American In- 
dians are four times higher than those for ten- to 
fourteen-year- olds of all races 
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GREAT TRAN^ilTlONS 



EDUCATIONAL RISKS 

■ The average proficiency in science, mathemarics, 
and writing among thirteen-year-olds was slightly 
higher in 1992 than it was in the 1970s. However, 
these achievements have not improved enough to 
keep pace with the higher level of skills required in a 
global economy.'^ 

■ Only 28 percent of eighth graders scoi cd at or above 
the proficiency level in reading in 1994. Two percent 
read at or above an advanced level.'* 

■ (n 1990, 7 percent of the eighth-grade class of 1988 
(most of whom were then fifteen and sixteen years 
old) were dropoutsJ^ By their senior year (1992), 12 
percent of this class were dropouts,'^ Dropout rates 
varv by students' race/ethnicity: white (9.4); black 
(14.5); Hispanic (18.3); Asian/Pacific Islanders (7.0); 
and American Indian (25.4).'^ 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Growing Up in Eariy Adoiescence: 
An Emerging View 

For all young people, adolescence involves a daunting array of interrelated developmental chal- 
lenges: tlie biological changes of puberty with their meaning for reproductive capacity and new 
social roles: the handling of feelings of sexual arousal in situations that demand the postpone- 
ment of sexual behavior; the move toward psychological and physical independence from par- 
ents; the search for friendship and belonging among peers; die negotiadon of new and conflict- 
ing demands and pressures; the exploration of novel ideas and risky behavior; the engagement 
in more complex intellectual tasks; and the formuladon of a distinct identity. 

Substantial progress has been made through research in capturing the complexity of adoles- 
cence and in determining the common features of adolescent experiences.' As a result, we now 
understand how adolescents navigate the transition from childhood to adulthood, how devel- 
opment can go wrong even in affluent circumstances, and how those in less advantaged cir- 
cumstances, especially from areas of concentrated poverty, succeed or succumb.^ 

New knowledge about adolescence has begun to illuminate the positive and adaptive qualities 
of this transitional stage in development as well as the problems.^ Although young adolescents 
are often stereotyped as moody, rebellious, self-indulgent, and incapable of learning anything 
serious, research indicates that this portrait is gready overdrawn. Young adolescents are also, 
at this time, full of curiosity, imagination, and emerging idealism. For many, adolescence is a 
time of remarkable psychological and social growth that offers excitement and hope, if some- 
times anguish and disappointment. 
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CHALLENGES TO PREVAILING STEREOTYPES 



Although inucli is still uiicxaniiiicd and furtlicr research is greatly needed, the emergent view 
directlv challe!i<i;es the predoiniiuuitly negative connotations of the term "adolescent." Several 
important findings challenge prevailing stereotypes about adolescents. 

■ Adolescents arc a heterogeneous group. Adolescents are a far-froin-nionolithic group. On 
the contrary-, they varv greatly in their physical development, life experiences, values* and as- 
pirations,' Even individuals of the same age differ enormously in their growth patterns, per- 
sonalities, aptitudes, and coping skills. Some move into adult roles as early as age Hfteeii or six- 
teen, particularly if they are from low-income or working-class backgrounds. Odiers. especially 
those horn into relative affluence, engage in a protracted period of search and discover)-, sort- 
ing out dieir sense of identity, their career directions, and their expectations of adult hfc be- 
fore making cridcal decisions. 

Pubertv. whicti opens the door to adolescence, also varies from person to person.'' Puberty be- 
gins in some individuals as early as age eight and in others as late as age fourteen, making a 
difference in dieir self-image, expectations, experiences in school, and relationships witli peers 
and adults. 

■ Social, environmental, and hormonal factors are all important in shaping development. 

It is widely believed that pubescent adolescents are prey to "raging hormonesr widi the im- 
pHcation that they are out of control and that little can be done to influence them. The drastic 
changes in secretion of sex hormones during early adolescence do have profound effects on 
everv tissue of the body—most notably the reproductive system but also the brain. These hor- 
mones produce die growth spurt, secondary* sex characteristics, and feelings of sexual arousal. 
They also herald an increase in emotional intensity, with girls experiencing more depression^ 
and boys experiencing more aggression. But these changes do not mean that young adoles- 
cents are inherendy difficult, contrary, or uneducable. The effects of these changes are highly 
influenced by social and interpersonal factors. When such influences are positive, the biolog- 
ical transition goes more smoothly.' 

■ Youth culture is diflerent from that of adults but not necessarily in opposition to adult 
values. The social organizauon of adolescents is distinct from diat of the child or the adult, 
with its own music, heroes and heroines, language, and styles. Within this society, there are 
adolescent subgroups, each emphasizing particular interests, attitudes, and values.^ But 
vouth culture is not essentially oppositional or hostile ti» adults. Many adolescents report 
that thev continue to consult with their parents on matters of concern to diem, and many re- 
late well to adults other dian their parents.^ Although tensions are inevitable in this time of 
major transition, only a minority of teenagers engages in rebellion against their parents as 
diev seek to establish a sense of autonomy and separate identity. The process of moving away 
from parental authority usually leads not to estrangement hut to a renegotiated interdepen- 
dence with family and kin.'" 
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■ Peer influence araonj^ adoleseents may be positive as well as negative. I)cs|)itc negative 
stereotypes, the iiiflueiu/e of peers often is benefic ial to adolescents. ' ' In favorable circutn- 
slances. adolescents feel secure with tht-ir friends, tind joy in tiu- group, and ac(|uire a basis for 
hope. Peers can contribute to a young person's self-esteem, sense of identity, arid achieveineni. 
II a young teen becomes solidly established in a constructive peer network- one orietiled to 
study and learning, good health, and decent human relations - the chances are enhanced that 
l)e or she will evolve into an in<|un ing and problem-solving, caring individual. 

• Adolescents are capable of complex reasoning* including the weighing of consequences. 

Research has shown that the capacity for critical thinking and for com|)ctcnt decision making 
is achieved or achievable by early to middle adolescence.''^ For young adolescents, vielding 
the certainty of childhood is accompanied by a new appreciation of 
the relativity and complexity of knowledge and ideas. Unfortunatelv. 
many school systems do a })rofound dissen icejo young adolescents 
by v, ithholding challenging instruction from them. Educators have a 
great opportiniity to capture the young person's emergent sense of 
sell and curiositv about the world. 



Along with their growing capacity for thinking and decision mak- 
ing, adolescents have enhanced oj)p()rtunities for self-determination 
in many areas of their lives. They have more control, for example, 
over how vigorously they apply themselves in school, the kinds of 
friends they have of both genders, and the extent to which thcv 
adt)j)t or avoid such perilous behavior as smoking, using alcohol or 
(Uber harmful drugs. ar)d engaging in early or promiscuous sexual 
activity. Unfortiuiately. the tendency of young adolescents to focus 
on the here and now rather than on the long-range consequences 
of their actions places them in substantial danger of making serious 
crnirs (»f judgment. 



One-tliird of American adolescents 
today are olnon-[uropean descent from 
a wide array of religious, etiinicand 
national backgrounds,... Learning to 
live peacefully wliile respecting 
diversity will be a major task for adults 
in tfie twenty-first century. 



ADOLESCENT ATTRIBUTES OFFER OPPORTUNITIES 

( Certain (characteristics of this period of life make possible adaptive responses to the challenge 
of major change. If the pivotal institutions that influence adolescents can harness these char- 
acteristics, they can provide adolescents with a crucial advantage, enabling them not onlv to 
survive but also to thrive under the extniorclinary dislocations of contcinporar)' societv. I'hree 
eharact eristics are especially significant. 

■ Adolescents are eager for authoritative information. Young adolescents are interested in and 
reccpti\ e to information about themselves and their bodies. In earlier times, their world view 
and much of tlie information availal)lc to them was shaped by the nuclear and extended fam- 
ily and older peers. Today, informatiim conveyed to adolescents comes largely from the media 
and peers. Much of it is incorrect or misleading or embodies values that are inimical to young 
|)eople's self-image and heaUlK ^'et (lie eagerness of these young people for information rele- 
vant to their development is a fundamental asset, and ])ivotal insiituti'.nis can respond in manv 
constructive and helpful ways. 
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■ Adolescents are explorers of the unknown* Much exploration by adolescents is (levelop- 
inciually apprcjpriate and socially adaptive, even tlu)iiji;h it can introduce new denumds and 
j>;etierale new conflicts. Adolescents ask many cjuesliotis ahout themselves and the world 
(juestions that constitute stepping); stones across the rapids hetween childh<;od and adult life. 
What is hajipening? is it interesting? Is it fun? Does it lead anywhere? What can 1 do to he bet- 
ter liked? What can I do to be smarter, stronger* better looking? What kind oi person am I any- 
way? Does anyone care about me? What do I really care about? (^an I make a diirercnce? 1 low 
does school relate to the rest of my life? What kind of work do I want to do? How tlo I give 
m\ self a good futme? Families, friends, schools, conmumity organizations, religious institu- 
tions, health care providers, and the media have a serious responsibility to deal respectfully 
with the cjuestions that preoccupy teenagers. 

■ Adolescents are strongly influenced by what they see oi adult behavior as they '^try on'* 
their eventual roles as adults. At diis ume of life, a young adolescent is confronted with inul- 
tiple ccHicepts of what it means to be an adult. Older peers, who are looked up to as having 

links to the adult world, play an important role as young adolescents 
select among these images. Some will conclude that it is grown-up to 
be cool and reject education, to live for the moment, to take what they 
can get without respect for others, to get high on alcohol or other 
drugs, to be tough, unyielding, even violent. Such damaging con- 
cepts of adulthood are available in abundance in the social environ- 
ment of young adolescents. But there are also positive, emiching im- 
ages available that can inlluence the choices and decisions diat young 
people make. 

To help adolescents meet the challenges of adulthood in a changing 
world that is growing ever more complex, adults in key institutions 
must respond to make the best use of these positive and adaptive qual- 
ities of adolescents. Right now, the vulnerability of young adolescents 
to health and educational risks is far greater than most people are 
aware of, and the casualties are mounting. The following chapter will 
clarify' the economic and social consecjuences of preventable damage 
and the sadly lost potential of youth in the context of ongoing trans- 
formation. Tragedies are not inevitable. Using the guidance provided 
by die new research on adolescence, die leadership of key institutions 
throughout society can take steps to inten'cne in yoiitig lives during 
the pivotal moment of early adolescence. Small steps, taken at diis crit- 
ical time of life, can make a big difl'crence in detei n lining an adoles- 
cent's life chances. 




New knowledge about adolescence 
has begun to illuminate the positive and 
adaptive qualities oi this transitional 
stage in development as well as the 
problems. Although young adolescents 
are often stereotyped as moody, 
rebellious, sell-indulgent, and incapable 
of learning anything serious, 
research indicates that this portrait is 
greatly overdrawn. 
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Economic Consequences of Preventable Problems 



Adolescent pregnancy and substance abuse are not 
simply problems when they happen. The conse- 
quences of these acts reach far into the future, and 
their antecedents emerge even before adolescence. 
The following costs Illustrate the importance of pre- 
venting such problems. 

DROPPING OUT 

■ Remaining in school is the single most important ac- 
tion adolescents can take to improve their future 
economic prospects. In 1992, a high school graduate 
earned almost $6,000 per year more than a high 
school dropout.^ 

■ Going to college boosts income even more. In 1992, 
college graduates had a mean annual income of 
$32,629, while high school graduates had a mean an- 
nual income of $18,737. Earning a professional de- 
gree added $40,000 a year to the mean annual in- 
come of college graduates.^ 

■ Gender also affects income. A male high school 
graduate's mean monthly income is likely to be twice 
as much as a female high school graduate's, a sta- 
tistic that highlights the significance of education for 
women.2 

BEARING CHILDREN 

■ Women who become mothers as teenagers are more 
likely to find themselves living ii) poverty later in their 
lives than women who delay childbearing. Although 
28 percent of women who gave birth as teenagers 
were poor in their 20s and 30s, only 7 percent of 
women who gave birth after adolescence were liv- 
ing in poverty in their 20s and 30s.3 

■ In 1992, the federal government spent nearly $34 bil- 
lion on Aid to Families with Dependent Children, 
Medicaid, and food ?5tamps for families begun by 
adolescents/ 



■ Providing family planning services is one way to 
lower taxpayers' costs. Each public dollar spent on 
family planning services saves an average of $4.40 
by reducing expenditures on medical, welfare, and 
nutritional programs.^ 

SUBSTANCE USE AND ABUSE 

■ Substance abuse costs the United States more than 
$238 billion a year, including the expense of treating 
substance abuse, the productivity losses caused by 
premature death and inability to perform usual activ- 
ities, and costs related to crime, destruction of prop- 
erty, and other losses.^ 

■ Each year more than a million young people start 
smoking regularly, a decision that will cost the health 
care system $8.2 billion in preventable medical ex- 
penditures during their lifetimes.^ 

■ During the last two decades, the tobacco industry 
has dramatically increased the money It spends on 
advertising. In 1992, the industry spent more than $5.2 
billion on advertising, making cigarettes second only 
to automobiles In advertising dollars spent.^ 

INJURIES 

■ An estimated 10 to 20 percent of all injuries to chil- 
dren and young people occur in and around schools. 
Falls were the most common cause of injuries. Rep- 
resenting 46 percent of all incidents, falls were fol- 
lowed by sports activities at 30 percent and assaults 
at 10 percent. The resulting costs of these injuries 
vary substantially. The bill for treating something as 
simple as a forearm fracture, for example, can ex- 
ceed $3,900. A serious injury such as spinal cord 
damage can incur medical costs higher than 
$188,000.9 
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GRtAT TRANSITIONS 



m Injuries to young adolescents, ages ten to fifteen, in 
motor vehicles cost more than $13 million in 1991. or 
about $56,000 per injured chrld.'o 

■ The U.S. Centers for Disease Control and Prevention 
estimates that simply switching to break-away bases 
for Softball games could prevent 1.7 million injuries a 
year and save $2 billion in acute medical costs.'' 

■ A recent U.S. Government Accounting Office report 
estimated that the nation's schools need $112 billion 
to complete all of the repairs, renovations, and mod- 
ernizations required to restore facilities to good over- 
all condition and comply with federal mandates that 
ensure the safety of students.'^ 

VIOLENCE 

■ Violence is a social problem with tremendous eco- 
nomic costs. In 1993. the cost of providing emer- 
gency transportation, medical care, hospital stays, 
rehabilitation, and related treatment for American 
firearm victims ages lOthrough 19 wasS407 million. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Old OiolooY in New Circumstances: 
Ilie Ctianoino Adolescent Experience 

Tlic biok)jr\ ot'puherty in today's adolescent is t- sseritially the same as it always lias been, Tri^- 
j^cred l)y events in the brain, the pituitaiy gland produces hormones that stimulate the secretion 
of sex hormones. These hormones, in tiirn. have powerful efilxts on many tissues of the bodv. 
including the braiju and lead to signihcant changes in social, emotional, and sexual behavior. 

hi modern, complex societies such as the United States, however, the social context for this 
bi< )logical series of e\ ents has changed clramaticallv, IndustrializaticMi. urbanizaticMi. techno- 
logical advances, geographic mobility, and cultural diversity have radically transformed the hu- 
man environment. The interaction between the old biolog\- and this new em ironment. in turn, 
has fundamentally altered the conditions for growing up as an adolescent in America. 

The swiftness of this change, in historical terms, challenges our understanding and the ca- 
pacity of our key socializing institutions to adapt to meet new needs. As a result, manv fami- 
lies and their adolescents are not faring as well as they should. The often startling statistics 
on tiegative events during adolescence (e.g.. school-age pregnancy, crime and violence, poor 
achievement in school, and disability and death because of risky health behaviors) cross 
boundaries of socioeconomic status, ethnicity, and neighborhood. 

THE CHANGED CONTEXT FOR DEVELOPING ADOLESCENTS 

The essence of human siuvival is the ability to adapt to the changing environment. In earlier 
generations, the transition from childhood to adulUiood was gradual and cumulative. Despite 
generally greater vulnerability to the vicissitudes of nature, children mainly grew up in the con- 
text of a cohesive family and a small community with shared values and relativelv slow tech- 
nological and social change. In such an enviromiient. adolescents could count on authorita- 
tive information, adult guidance, and social stability. 

Atlolescents spent most of their time in the presence of adults. Vcjung people worked on 
family-based farms or in small businesses and youth apprenticeships. Most adolescents' leisure 
time was spent in the homes of their families and neighbors. Kxcepl in large cities, adolescents' 
soc ial c(Uitacts were largely limited to near neighbors. It was scare elv possible for a "vouth cnl- 
tiue" io develop, except for gangs in some big cities. 
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Dram;.;tc Changes in American Families, 1790-1989 

PEKC.NTAGE OF CHUOREN AGES SEVENTEEN ANO VOUNOER 



Two^arent farm family 
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cluuif^cs (.fthis cciituiy. and cspeiiallv <,f 
lecfiit decades. Iiavt- pi„vicled most tl.ildrcii 
with rctiiaikahle tiiateiial henelit.^ as well as 
'>I>|)<)rtutiities to master tnaiu skills: hut they 
liaN-e also hrouglu w.tli them ma,„r disloc a- 
tions ol lamihes. c-onununities. and the econ- 
«"'>• and tlu.s introduced new stresses into 
tlic adolescent experience. Coiisecineiitlv. 
many adolescents now must navigate tlie.se 
treac herous transitional years with fewer so- 
cial siipp„rts and with far less gmdance than 
u-as formerly available. Among the most sig- 
"ificant transformation.s influencing adoles- 
cent development today are the following: 

Dramatic Changes in American Families. 

A.s kinship and neighborhood networks 
have steadily eroded and divorce has be- 
come common, family life has splintered. 
Today, slightly more than half of all Ameri- 
can children will spend at least part of their 
childhood or adolescence in a .single-parent 
family - a much higiier proportion than a 
few decades ago.' By age si.xt< c.i. do.se t„ 



Dual-earner nonfarm 
and one-parent families 




1930 1950 1970 1989 



No-parent situations 
1790 1810 1830 1850 1870 1890 1910 

Note: Estimated for 10-year Iniervals to 1980 and for 1983. 
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(llianj5i"S'^^"*^'^"''*'* ofWork. Kcoiioiuk- rcstructuriiijr and the j>;l()l)alizati()ii oftlic market- 
place have occurred so rapidly that uu.skilled individuals can lind only low-payinji; work, often 
with httle prospect ofiniproveinent. Kntire adecjuate \va<»;e/l()w-skills inchistries ha\e virtuallv 
(h«>appeart.d in recent years. I li^h school j>;raduates wiio do not o;o on to postsecondar)' edu- 
c ation are typically relej^ated to low-status, dead-end johs/' 'i'he ji;ro\ dis|)arity in incomes 
hetween the economically advantaged and the poor' constitutes a threat to the prospects and 
morale of many adolescents and their parents. The material deprivation and joh loss that in- 
terfere with eflective parentino; under conditions of pos erty can ^ive youn^ people a hleak sense 
of the future. 

Karlier Reproductive Capacity Yet Later Marriajre and Work. The liiatus hetween the ad- 
\ ent of reproduc tive capacity in individuals and their attainment of independent adult status 
has lengthened.'' Infection control and hetter nutrition in developed countries have lowered 
the average age at w!iich menstruation hegins to twelve and a half. At the same time, the period 
re(|uirecl for educati m and training and for achieving stable, productive employn.ent has in- 
creased and marriages occur later. F'or many adolescents, there are few meaningful o[)portu- 
nities to participate directly in the adult world and in connnunity life. Many, therefore, are mi- 
certain how to he useful and earn the respect of their eiders: they feel adultlike stresses without 
e\[)eriencing the rewards of belonging in the valued settings of adult life. 

Domtnaiiee of Electronic Media. More tlian any prior generation in iiistory. young adoles- 
cents in America today have become immersed in media. Television and radio, along w ith per- 
sonal c()ni}>uters and videocassctte recorders, are a dominant presence in the lives of both chil- 
dren and adolescents and a major shaping itif luence. By mid-adolcscence, childreti have watched 
about 15,000 hours of television— tnore time that they l;ave spent with their teachers, their 
friends. and even their parents." What young peo|)le see on television profoundly influences 
their fears atid expectations about the flitiue. their relationships widi others. tlh"ir concept of 
self and odiers. and dieir values.'" 

More Pluralism. The United States has now become one of the leading multiethnic nations 
i!i the world. One-third of Atnerican adolescents U)day are of non-Emopean descent and come 
from a wide array of religious, ethnic, and national backgroimds." In major metropohran ar- 
eas, these young people are die majority in the public schools. By the year '^050. dose U) 50 
percent of the entire American population is pr()jccted to be African American. American In- 
diai!. .Vsian/Pacific Islander, and Latino/Hispanic.'*-^ Learning to live peacefully while rc- 
s|)ccting diversity will be a major task for adults in the twentv-first centuiv. 

All adolescents and dieir families have been affected by these interrelated s{)cial transforma- 
tiorjs. and the pace of change promises only to accelerate in the new centurv. C>onsec|UentIv, a 
primary task for American institutions is t() find innovati\e ways to help ad{)lescents adapt U\ 
these changes. Such institutional responses are necessary so that individuals of all ages, but es- 
|)ecially young people in the midst of [)r()fl)und biological, psychological and s{>cial transfor- 
mation, will be able to build and maintain successfiil. satisfving lives. 
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More Education Is Linked to Higher Annual Earnings, 1992 
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The Ethnic Composition of Young Adolescents 
Is Changing, 1995-2050 
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YOUNG ADOLESCENTS FACE NEW RISKS 

Ac'ioss America, the dcnumds and expec tations as well as tlic risks aiul opportunities fac iiijj; 
adolescents are both more numerous and more complicated than tliey were even a generation 
aj!;(). Millions are j!;ro\\ in^ u|) under conditions that do not meet enduring human needs for 
optimal (le\elopmerit. They are not receivino; the careful, nurturing <!;uidance thev need from 
parents and other adults. 'I'hey are dealing with social pi essures to use tlru^s. including al- 
cohol and cijvarettes. and to en^aj>;e in sex at distressingly earlv aues. Too manv are alienated 
from school and moving toward droj)j)in^ out. \hmy are en^a^ing in antisocial acti\ ities and 
\ iolence. 

Althoii*>;h adolescents generally have more autonomy and more monev to sj)end than thev used 
to. they have lebb real responsibility. I rhan neighborhoods once secure arc unsafe: even class- 
rooms and hallways can erupt into battlegrounds. With easier access to the weaj)ons and drugs 
that endanger themselves and others. adolescerUs have increasing reason to fear each other. 
Many have not learned !,ow to '\mdle conflict without resorting to violenc e. 

Today younger adolescents are commonly exhibiting many of'the ven* risky behaviors that were 
once associated with middle and late adolescence, (lountless j)oignant examj)les exist ol trou- 
bled. sell-destructive, even violent behavior in the len-to-loin teen-year age group, among rich 
and poor alike. 



One-Third of Eighth Graders Use Drugs 

Ufetimt Us8 of Any Illicit Drug Including inhtlatrts. 
by Grada, 1994 
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Binge Drinking is a Serious Drug 
Problem in the Eighth Grade 

list of 5 tr More Drinks in • Row In Pttt 2 Weeks, 1994 

PERCENTAGE REPORTING BINGE DRINKING 
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Source: Monitoring the Future Studv. bv the Univcrsitv 
of Michigan Institute for Social Rosearch. December 1994. 
unpublished dots 
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Source' Monitoring the Future Study, by the Umversttv 
of Michigan Institute for Social Research. Decoinbor 1994, 
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More Adolescent Males Are Engaging in Sex 



PFRCEMAGC Of ADOteSCtM MAUS WHO HAVE HAD INTERCOURSE 
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Source: Sex and America's Teenagers, bvltie Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994, New York: 
The Alan Guttmacher Institute. Adapted with fienriissiDn. 



More Adolescent Females Are Engaging in Sex 

PERC[NTAGE Of AOO'ESCENl fEMAttS WHO HAVC HAD INTtRCOURSE 
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Source. Sex andAmenc$'s Teenagers, bv The Alen Guttmacher Institute, 1994, 
Now York The Aim Girttmachor Institute. Adapted with pecmission. 



Births to Older Adolescents Remain High. 1972-1992 
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Source: Tabulations by American Demooraphics, Inc., 1935, based on National Center for Health 
Statistics unpublished data. Adapted with permission. 




Births to Young Adolescents Are Rising, 1972-1992 

NUMBER OF BIRTHS. MOTHER YOUNGER THAN 15 YEARS OLD 
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Source. Tabulations by Amcncan Demographics, Inc., 1d9^j, based on National Center for Health 
Statistics unpublished data. Adapted with permission. 




OLD BIOLOGY IN NEW CIRC Ul^ STANCES 
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Among Young Adolescent Girls, Sex is Usually Forced 

PERCENTAGE OF SEXUALLY EXPERIENCED WOMEN AGES 19 AND YOUNGER 
WHO HAVE HAD INVOLUNTARY INTERCOURSE 
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■ Karlicr Kxpcrimcntution with Drujr.s. A trouhliiijr numhcr of youii^ adulcsrcnls arc smok- 
iiijr cigarettes and driiikiiiji; alcohol. They perceive little or no risk to usiiio; these addictive sub- 
stances, which are gateways to the use orilli( it drugs (includinj*; marijuana. l.SD and otiier hal- 
liicinogens. inhalants, stinuilants. harhiturates. cocaine, and crack). Fully onc-liiird ofel^hth 
graders reported using an illicit drug in lo()4.' * 

■ Earlier Sexual Activity. Rates ot sexual initiatioii are increasing among younger girls and hovs.' * 
Many American teenagers are slardingly ignorant of the most elementaiy facts of the human hodv 
anci human sexuality, despite their wholes-de exj)osurc to sex in die mass media, the availabilitv 
of sexually related materials, and efforts to provide sexuality education in the schools. Among 

teenagers in die United States, pregnancy rates 
arc higher than in any otlicr industrialized na- 
tion.''^ in K)9U. adolescents gave birth to 1.2 
percent of all newborns. Four percent were to 
those under age eighteen, and S percent were 
to eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds.^^* 

■ Inadequate Learning, In the past two 
decades, achievenieiit levels and rates of high 
school graduation have remained virtually 
stagnant.'^ The performance of American 
students is lower dian that of same-aged stu- 
dents in both Asia and Europe. Such perfor- 
mance is too low to support incrt^asing living 
standards in a high-tecbnology. information- 
based society. 

■ More health-damaging behavior. As the 

communicable diseases of childhood have 
been controlled by biomedical research and 
public health advances, new behavior-based 
morbidities of adolescence have come to the 
fore.'** Suicide and gun-related homicides 
are at record-high levels.'^ Injury, homicide, 
and suicide taken together account for most 
adolescent deaths.^" 

By age eighteen, about a (juarter of all adolescents have engaged in behavior that is harmful or 
dangerous to diemselves or others. Another quarter are deemed at moderate risk for such be- 
havior. On average, about half of all American adolescents— an estimated 14 million girls and 
boys are at high or moderate risk of impairing their life chances through engaging in prob- 
lem behaviors.*'^' In distressed communities, the proportion of ad(»lescents at veiT high risk for 
poor outcomes is even larger. 
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Source: Sex and America's Teenagers, by The Alan Guttmacher Institute, 1994, New Yorit: 
The AJan Girtlmacher Institute, based on tabulations by K. A. Moore. C. W. Nora, and J L Petersof. 
of data from the 1987 Nationai Survey of Children. Adapted with permission. 
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The Science and Mathematics Achievement of American 13*Year-01ds Is a Serious Concern 
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Source Learning Math and Learning Science, by A. E. Lapointe. hi. A Mead, and J M. Askew, 1992, Pimceton. NJ Educational Testing Service. Adapted with permission 
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Percentage of Adolescents Ages 
lOto 14 Living Below 
the Poverty Line, 1993 
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Soiiicu CiirionI Population Survey, bytho U S 
Bureau of Ihu Consus. March 1994 wnpwblishcd data 



Living in Distressed Neighborhoods 



PERCENTAGE OF YOUTHS YOUNGER THAN AGE 18 
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Note A distressed neighborhood is dofmod by high lovcls 
(at least one standard duviatien above the mean! ol 
(1} poverty, (2} (emale headed tamihes, (3) high school 
diopouls, (4) unemployment, and (5) reliance on welfare 

Source Ktds Count Data Book }994 State Profiles 
of Cf}ild Well- Being, by the Anmp f Cnsoy f oundntian. 
1904, Galtimoie, MO Anme I C a: oy Foundation 
Adapted with pormtssion 
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Leading Causes of Death in Adolescents by Age, 1992 
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Note A recent addition to the leading causes of death for adolescents aged 15-19 is tntection 
with the human immunodOMciency virus (HIV) HIV infection was the tenth leading cause 
of death for this ag« group, at a rate of 0.3 per lOO.OOO 



Source- Tho National Center tor Health Statistics. 1994. unpublished data 



The Rate of Suicide Is Rising Among 
White and Black Adolescents, 1980-1992 



PERCENTAGE CHANGE. 1980 TO 1992 
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Soyftc 'Suiridc among Chiidion. Adoicstonts oi'ri yming Aduiti P' 'U''i Slaius 1980 1^9? 
Ap:»i ?1. 1S9S. Motbidity ina K{Qrw>t\ Weekly Repoit, 44.{)^\ 



Firearm Deaths of 10- to 14-Year-Olds, 1980-1992 
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Source: 'FirBarm Mortality among Children, Youtti, and Young Aduhs 1-34 Years of Age. Tronds 
and Current Status- United States, 1979-<8,' by L Fingerhut. J. C. Kleinman. E. Godfrey, 
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Firearm Deaths of 15- to 19-Year-Olds. 1980 to 1992 
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Overcoming 
Itie Odds 



Even adolescents at risk of developing serious learn- 
ing or jDehavior problems can beat the odds and in- 
crease their chances to lead successful adult lives. 
A three-decade, longitudinal study of all children 
born on the island of Kaua'i, Hawai'i, in 1955 offers us 
some clues about what makes for resiliency under 
adversity and howltie design of effective prevention 
strategies can be informed by naturally occurring in- 
terventions. 

One-third of KauaTs Asian Pacific American children 
were designated as "high risk" because they were 
born into chronic poverty, had experienced perinatal 
stress, and lived in families plagued by conflict di- 
vorce, alcoholism, or mental disorders. By age eigh- 
teen, two-thirds of this high-risk group did experi- 
ence problems, including delinquency, mental health 
problems, orteenage pregnancy. The remaining chil- 
dren were described by researchers Emmy Werner 
and Ruth S. Smith as "vulnerable, but resilient" and 
they emerged as competent young adults who were 
gainfully employed, involved In stable relationships 
with spouses or partners, and active in their com- 
munities.. None developed problems during child- 
hood or adolescence. 

Three clusters of protective factors distinguished this 
"resilient" group from the other high-risk individuals 
who did develop problems by adolescence: (1) tem- 
peramental characteristics and engaging social skills, 
which involve family members and others, and at 
least average intelligence; (2) strong attachments 
with parents or parental substitutes, including grand- 
parents and siblings; and (3) a broad community sup- 
port system such as a church, youth group, or school 
that offered stable support and consistent guidance, 
with the hope that they could expect a good future. 
In this and more than 250 studies of children growing 
up in adverse circumstances — war, poverty, dys- 
functional families — results present a consistent pic- 
ture that these common factors enable young people 
to beat the odds. 



Ev^n for the Kaua'i adolescents with problems, the 
vast majority became successful adults by their early 
thirties. Their experiences with supportive people 
and structured lives— such as joining the military or 
a church group, having close and stable relation- 
ships with caring mates or spouses, and obtaining 
postsecondary education — provided opportunities 
to turn their lives around. These results are consis- 
tent with those from other communities where taking 
on adult roles as workers, parents, and spouses can 
overturn adolescent deviance. In all cases, the com- 
mitment of nurturing, competent adults to a young 
person is crucial. For some, the adults were parents, 
but for others, they were concerned teachers, 
coaches, youth workers, or relatives. 

Werner emphasized the importance of naturally oc- 
curring informal support networks in shaping the life 
trajectories of adolescents who overcome great 
odds. Where such support networks do not exist as 
they did on Kaua'i, "a continuum of care and caring 
by professionals as well as volunteers" is required. 
The children of Kaua'i, who are now adults ap- 
proaching middle age, and children in similar studies 
throughout the world offer compelling testimony 
about what can make a difference in lives threatened 
by conditions of economic and personal adversity. 
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GIUAT TRANSITIONS 



THE UNMET NEEDS OF HIGHLY VULNERABLE YOUTH 



Many low-iiiconu; iicijiihborhoods lack jobs thai generate lulecjuatc family incomes, tluis con- 
centrating poverty in a way that per\'ades the coimnunity.^^ 1'here. young pe()i)le are rarelv ex- 
posed to role models who can raise their expectations about stable jobs and familv life. Few 
adults are available for sustained attention, guidance, and supervision. Areas of concentrated 
poverty have high crime rates and dangerous streets. Young adolescents froni these areas of- 
ten are tempted to get involved with illicit drugs, not only as users but also as sellers, Hiey 
sp^'iid a lot of time alone, often watching television with all its vivid violence and putative badges 
of adulthood and hanging out 0!i street corners where real violence threatens or with anti.social 
peer groups. I'bey may be engaged in sexual activity earlier than their j)areiirs were, even as 
they disengage from school. 

Not all troul>led adolescents are disadvantaged, and not all disadvantaged adolescents arc 
troubled. But adolescents from economically disadvantaged backgrounds are often at higher 
risk than their more privileged counterparts of reaching adulthood ill ecjuipped for work, fam- 
ily life, and full participation in our democratic society. They are more apt to be indififerent 
to tbeir health and cynical abtmt future opi)ortunities that could motivate them to adopt 
hcaldi-enhancing behavior." They are more likely to bear children in adolescence—indeed. 
87 percent of teen mothers are poor or near poor.^** Yet. even high-risk behavior need not be 
the case, as shown by a recent decline in smoking reported by African American adolescents.^'^ 
.As we shall see, there is much that can usefully be done for young peo()le even in circum- 
stances of deep adversity. 



TURNING NEW RISKS TO NEW OPPORTUNITIES 

Although the profound changes of adolescence create vulnerability, they also provide a unique 
window of o})portunity. Adolescents initially explore new behavior ])atterns and j)ossibilities ten- 
tatively. That is wliy. before damaging patterns are finnly established, adults have a major oppor- 
tunity to shape inteiTentions to prevent later casualties and i)romote more successful outcomes. 

.Adolescence represents the last phase of the life course during which societv has reasonablv 
ready access to the entire population, so die potential for constructive influence is great. With 
the supportive guidance of pivotal institutions, namely the family, schools, community and 
healtl i-care organizations, and media, adolescents can be helped to form healthier. {)roblem- 
solving lifestyles and thereby increase their odds of successfully meeting die challenges of adult 
life in a transformed world. 



Fn riher Reading 

( Commission on Behavioral and Social Sciences and Education. National Research ('ouncil. (k)^);^). 
Losing gnuraf ions: AdoUsccufs in liigh-risk settings. Washington, DC'.: National Acadcmv Press. 

Dryfoos. J. (i, (i(j<]o). Adolescents at risk: Prevalence and prevention. New ^ork: Oxford Uni- 
versitv Press. 

1 lawley, W. 1)., Jackson. .A. W. (Ixls.). (1995). *loward a common destifn: Improving race and 
ethnic relations in America. San Francisco: Jossev-Bass. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

■ 

Reducino Risks, Entiancino Opportunities: 
Essential Requirements lor Healtiiy 
Development 

Although new social circiunstances have vastly altered the landscape for adolescent develop- 
menu all adolescents conthnie to have fundamental human reciuirements that must he met it 
they are to %n>\y up hito healthy, constnictive adults. All run the risk of diminished lives if these 
requirements are not met. 

To make a successful transition to adulthood, adolescents must still have the kind of help and 
support that was once connnonly availahle within die network of family and kin hut now is 
eroded. They must have sustained, caring relationsiiips with adults: receive guidance ni fac- 
ing serious challenges; hecome a valued member of a constructive peer group: feel a sense of 
worth as a person: hecome socially competent; know how to use the support systems available 
to them: achieve a reliable basis for making informed choices: find constructive expression of 
the curiosity and exploration that strongly characterize their age; believe in a i)ronusmg future 
widi real opportunities: and Hnd ways of being useful to odiers. 

Meeting these reciuiremeiits has been basic for su^^*ival into aduUhood for millennia. But in a 
democratic society that places an increasingly high premium on competence in many domains, 
ach>lescents now face an even stiRer set of challenges. Tiicy nuist learn the elements of re- 
sponsible citizenship: master social skills, including die ability to manage conflict peacefully: 
become ethical p^ersons; respect diversity in our ])luralistic society: and cultivate inquiring and 
problem-solving habits of mind. Further, to compete for good jobs in a rapidly changing work- 
l)lace. voung people must not only acquire the technical and analytical capabilities to partici- 
pate in a worldw ide economy, they must also have motivation for lifelong learning and for 
adaptability throughout die life span. hKieecL an important part of preparation for adulthood 
today is preparation for change itself. 
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THE POWER OF GENERIC APPROACHES 



Many ofthc lulolcsccius who lui\c' serious |>n)l)lcins lack critical social su|)|)or(s and arc at risk 
ot Hot meeting tlic challenges of the tweiily-lirst ceiituiy. Serious adolescent |)rol)leins. such as 
dcliiujuencv. suhstance ahuse. adolescent pie^nancy. and school faihue. aie strongly assoc i- 
tUed with fannly discoid or violence, poor coininnnication. lack of |)aiental nionitoi inj;. and 
inconsistent discipline.' They are ty|)ically associated with |)arents who are cither hiji;hly au- 
thoritarian or very permissive in their child-rearing |>i actices. 

One ol tlie ini|)ortant insights to einerj»;e from scientific incjuiry into adoleseeiice in the |)ast 
two decades is that problem behaviors tend to cluster in the same in<livi<Uial and reinlorce one 
another.''^ Crime, school dru|)out. teenage childhearing. and drujii; ahuse typically are consid- 
ered separately, but in the real world they occiw together. Those who th ink and smoke in early 
adolescence are thus more hkely to initiate sex earlier than their j)eers: those \\\u) enj»;aj>;e in 
these behavior patterns often have a histoiy of'difHculties in school. When younj»; peo|)le have 
a low commitment to school and education, and when teachers or parents luu e lo\v expecta- 
tions of the cliildreirs performance, trouble links. Once educational failure occurs, then other 
adverse events bej^in to take hold. 

Just as health-C()m|)romisinj>; beha\'iors cluster. healtli-enhancinj»; belun iors of young adoles- 
cents also tend to be linked. * These (>bser\'ations suggest that families, schools, and otiier so- 
cial institutions have a imi<|ue op|)ortunity to foster healthy lifestyles during early adolescence 
by addressing the common-roots of both positive and negative behavioral clusters. Such an ap- 
proach to adolescent development \sgrtu'ri(\ to distinguish it from a caff<i;ori< al or targeted a|)- 
j)roach that focuses on a specific or single problem. Generic approaches emphasize the posi- 
tive possibilities inherent in die adolescent trausitioii; possibilities for educating and motivating 
adolescents in the pursuit of healthy lifestyles: ' for fostering interpersonal and decision-mak- 
ing skills to help them choose alternatives to ver\- risky behavior^' and for providing them with 
ways to build constructive lives. 

(Generic inteiTentions address some of the imderlying or predisi)osing factors that increase the 
likeliliood that an adolescent will engage in high-risk or problem behaviors. These factors in- 
clude low self-esteem, underdeveloped interi)ersonal and decision-making skills, lack of in- 
terest in education, inadeciuate information regarding health matters, low perception of op- 
portunities, the absence of dependal)le and close hmnan relati()nshij)s. and meager incenti\'es 
for delaying short-term gratification. 

C.eneric a|)proaches seek to meet the fundamental developmental needs of adolescents and 
promote a cluster of healthy behaviors that are likely to emerge when tiiese needs are met. 
(Generic a])])roaches are especially useful for the |)o|)ulation of young people who are at mod- 
erate risk of negative outcomes and who. therefore, can readily go either way: toward additional 
|>roblem behavior or toward healthy adolescent development. 

'l^iere is a com|)lemeutaiT relationshii) between generic approaches that tackle these imdedy- 
ing factors and targeted ap|)roaciies tliat deal with specific problems. For instance, a generic 
a|)proach can hel]) a shaky adolescent earn self-res|)ect. find a place in a valued and construc- 
tive group, and make diu ahlc friendships, all of which enhance the individuaPs resistance to 
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New Jersey Offers Comprehensive Services for Youlli 



Trouble for many young adolescents comes in mul- 
tiple doses. A young person may have parents who 
face unemployment and housing probkms or may 
have a father or mother who is an alcoholic or drug 
abuser*The young person may be performing poorly 
at school, may lack adequate medical or dental care, 
anri may know no reliable adult to whom to turn to 
for advice. 

Human service agencies that could help these young 
people may themselves be geographically dispersed, 
unattractively labeled or socially unacceptable to 
adolescents, and not linked to one another. The 
agencies may rely heavily on informal referrals, with 
no systematic way of accepting students from the 
school system. Furthermore, if the agencies do not 
provide family counseling, they may be unable or 
unwilling to address problems in family relationships. 
One promising state-based model to provide needed 
help for adolescents is New Jersey's School- Based 
Youth Services Program, which brings together ex- 
isting services for adolescents under one roof, most 
often at the school. State officials have found that 
schools offer the most effective sites for reaching 
and assisting targe numbers of adolescents on a reg- 
ular basis. 

Led by then-Governor Thomas Kean, the New Jersey 
Department of Human Resources initiated the School- 
Based Youth Services Program in 1988 as a way of 
connecting the state's education, health, and human 
services, and creating "one-stop service centers" for 
adolescents and theirfamilies. By changing the tradi- 
tional institutional arrangements of the state's agen- 
cies from a targeted approach to one that supports 
the overall well-being of the state's teenagers by 
providing comprehensive services. this program has 
encouraged teenagers to complete their education, 
obtain the skills they need for employment or for ad- 
ditional education, and lead healthy, productive lives. 



Today the program operates in thirty-seven sites in or 
near schools in urban, rural, and suburban cooimuni- 
ties. Sites are open during and after school, on week- 
ends, and ail summer long. They offer a core set of 
services, all of which require parental consent Cen- 
ters offer adolescents basic services: primary and 
preventive health services; referrals to health and so- 
cial services; individual and family counseling; crisis 
Intervention; drug and alcohol abuse counseling; em- 
ployment counseling, training, and placement; sum- 
mer and part-time job development; and recreation. 
Beyond this core of services, the state encourages 
centers to provide classroom-based health education; 
arts, cooking, and sports activities; transportation; 
family planning examinations and referrals; parenting 
skills instruction; violence prevention programs; child 
care; outreach to adolescents who have left school; 
or twenty-four-hour hotlines. Mental health services 
are the most frequently used service across the state, 
followed by other health, employment, education, and 
substance abuse services. 

In 1991, about one of every three New Jersey teen- 
agers — more than 19,000 students— participated in 
this state-sponsored program. A recent survey re- 
vealed that more than half of the students receiving 
services are African American and nearly a quarter 
are Hispanic. More than half of the adolescents are 
considered at risk for dropping out of school. Girls 
and boys use the service about equally, and they are 
most likely to be ninth and tenth graders. 

Although evaluative data are not yet extensive, pro- 
grams like New Jersey's appear to be efficient, cost- 
effective ways to connect adolescents and their fam- 
ilies to critical services. Administratively, the state 
requires that each host community provide at least 
25 percent of the program costs through direct fi- 
nancial contribution or in-kind services, facilities, or 
materials. Each site costs the state approximately 
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$230,000 annually, or about S200 per student served. 
Stable funding is a strong factor in convincing com- 
munity organizations and schools that they should 
work together on the program. 

At Plainfield High School, in response to the inci- 
dence of teenage parenthood, the Plainfield School- 
Based Youth Services Program developed and im- 
plemented the Plainfield Teen Parent Program in 
collaboration with the Parent Linking Project of the 
New Jersey Chapter, National Committee for Pre 
vention of Child Abuse, AT&T, Community Coordi- 
nated Child Care of Union County, and the Plainfield 
Health Center. The program provides a comprehen- 
sive array of services to mothers and their babies, in- 
cluding school-based child care, parent education 
classes, mentoring, tutoring, parent support groups 
for both pregnant and parenting teens, life skills train- 
ing, job skills training, health care, including prena- 
tal, well-baby, and adolescent health care, and in- 
formation and referral to other social service 
agencies. Services are also provided to young fa- 
thers, grandparents, and guardians. All students who 
have children in the Plainfield Infant Toddler Center 
are required to enroll in a parenting class that teaches 
the student-parents activities to enhance their child's 



development and to strengthen the parent-child re- 
lationship. Parent support groups provide an oppor- 
tunity for students to talk about what it is like to raise 
children as they struggle for their own indepen- 
dence. Students are encouraged to share their ideas 
and experiences, to see their similarities and differ- 
ences, and to help each other solve problems end 
work through tough times. 

An evaluation of the project found that 84 percent of 
program mothers graduated from high school, com- 
pared to 41 percent of the control mothers. Two years 
after their first births, 1 1 percent of program mothers 
had a second birth, compared to 33 percent of the 
control mothers. Program mothers were more likely 
than comparison mothers to report having a regular 
source of medical care for their children. Stress as- 
sociated with parenting decreased significantly 
among program mothers, while general self-esteem 
rose. Students and faculty at Plainfield High School 
generally supported the presence of a child-care 
center on the school grounds and felt that it made a 
difference in making it possible for some girls to 
graduate. This program was developed by and in- 
cludes representatives from all segments of the com- 
munity and private and public sectors. 



(Ii nj;s. weapons, oi- caiiy sexual actix ity. At the same time, it is important lor adoleseents to at - 
(jiiiie aceinate information about eaeli of these majoi- lisks and to tle\'elop specilie .skills in 
a\ oi(lino them. In this way. the jijeiierie and targeted appi'oaciies aie mutually supportive. 

SOCIAL SUPPORTS TO ADOLESCENTS AND FAMILIES 

.\t the heail oj a utnerii- approac h to adolescent de\eiopment is the restoiatio!i and stie!ii!,th- 
eninj>; of soc ial supports that once weie a\ ailal)le to younyi^ adolescents within iheii- families a!ul 
c-oinmunities. A woikiny; ^roup on soc ial suppoi t netwtu ks. estahlished hy the ( larnej»;ie ( loun- 
c il on Adolesce nt l)e\elopnjcnt and ciiaiicd hy llieha!cl Piiee ot the rni\ersii\ of Mi< hij^aii. 
examined the potential of sc hools and \-outh orjijani/.ations to oiler youn^ adolescents the piac - 
lic til servic es and material henelits that piomote Itealthy clevel()|)ment: the leeclhac k that laises 
sell-esteem and stren*i;thens identity; and the allec tion. c aring, and mn ture they need, (lare- 
lulU re\ iewin^ dozens of such ])ro^rams across a \ ariet\' ol settinjijs. the workmy^ ^loiip noted 
the lollow in^ Cl itic ill iny;rc clicnts ol elTcc ti\ e or promising, approac hes:'* 
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■ 7//M ////// to n.sj>(>f/fl f(> inon than oiu scntnis prolihin r/ risk f<it tt*}\ 'i'hc y i c( ()<i;niz(' that ado- 
Ifsi'cnt |)i()l)lcms occur in clustcis. 

■ 7 /// \ filan i}itt rvt utions iii ?<v/vs ihni can ntala a dij/i u uci luforc da uuio^iuo^l>att( ii(s an finnh 
tsiahlislud. riic\ take clcNclopiiRiital iiiforinatio!i into actouut lor iustaiuc* they take note 
ol thf point at which hl^h-risk hcha\ ioi" is hkcK to hcti.in in oiVci in^ ^uichuuc to the \ oun<i, to 
(hi!iinish the ! isks. 

■ 'lhi\ en (tie ////v ////?v.\ ////// adoliscints arc liluh Iv fx rcdvi as nlnuinf to fluir ouni lives. For 
example, they oi)en up social roles that are respected and provide the opportunity to learn new 
skills, riiey tend to j)ro\ ide some conihinatioii <)f kno\\ie(lo;e and skill that can hel}) yoim<»; pet)- 
pie earn rcs|)ecl. 

■ 7 Ik \ an In'oad i uouoji ni scofK and fhxihh i tioa<^h /// modi of i>j>ciafii>N to adapt too ionsidor- 
(ihli niao^c of nnds. 

SUPPORT STRATEGIES FOR CREATING MEANINGFUL SOCIAL ROLES 

One ol the prohlems adolescents have is that they ohen tlo not j)erceiNe what their place is in 
societ\' or what the\ arc l)ein<i; j)re})are(l lor.^ They wonder how the\' can earn apj)reciation and 
uppn)val. Particular suj)porl strategies lune arisen to foster meaningful social roles for them 
durinji; early adolescence. These strategies inchide adult mentorinj*;. j)ecr tutorinj^. aiid sen ice 
to others in the ct)nnnunity. Successful efforts to help prepare youn<i; j)eoj)le for adult social 
roles share the following characteristics:^ 

■ hey fosfc) (i( tiv( l)arti( ifyation h\ adolescents. They pro\'ide oj)j)ortunities for direct invoh e- 
ment. hi^h initiati\e. and leadershi}). For exami>le. they may arrange for rotation of leadership 
m j!;n)up acti\'itics and construct ()i)p()i'tunities tor adolescents to gi\'e as well as to receive. 

■ 7 he\ foster relatio}{shij)\ a mon^ several elements of fh< social support system. For example, there 
are programs aimed at pre\'cntinj>; school failure that acti\'el\' engaj^c both teachers and j)arents. 
helpinji; each to understand the adolescent heticr and to work together in suj)j)()rting efforts to 
impt"o\'e the students* educational performatice. 

■ 7//rv provide considcrahL continuity over time. They are arranged to })ro\'ide dependable, trust- 

i; relatioiishij)s tor one \ ear or longer, pros iding iiKeiiti\ es and guidance for adolescents to 
pursue a construcli\e c ourse with respect to their health and education. 

■ I hey promote ai tivitiis that fit well in sponsorino; orvdnizations. They in' to build uj)on orga- 
nizational readiness toi' change. 

ADULT MENTORING 

A crucial need {)t'adolest ents is for an enduring, stable. su|)|)orijve bond with a caring adult. 
For this reason, another aspect of social support that has captured great interest in recent years. 
especialK tor its benefits in (.'otnmunities with \en' low incomes, is adult mentoring.'' A \ aricty 
ol inno\ati\ (' efloi ls ha\e explored wavs to tonstt ut I suc h de])endable one-to-one rcLuions 
o\ei an extended peiiod ol time. 
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Mfiitorinji; tan he a powerful way to provide adult involvement with adolescents who are larjji;ely 
isolated from the world ofadults. It can hel|) adolescents j)re|)are for social roles that earn re- 
s|)e< t and encourage them to j)ersis( in education. Klder eiti/ens ran. contrihnte snhstaiuiallv 
as mentors to adolescents, hrin^in^ new nieaninj^ to their oww lives w hile lielj)in^ the vounj;cr 
^eneratioii ^row up. ( )n the l)asis oCthis trusting and stimulating experience. (»ther relation- 
ships may he huilt in the f'utiue. 1 lowever. the mentor's task is not easy. 1 le or she is expected 
to provide sustained support, guidance, and concrete assistance as the adolescent ^oes through 
a (lifHcult time, enters a new situation, or takes on new tasks. It is also important that a men- 
toring program he integrated with other resomces in the comnumity. Particularly for hi^h-risk 
youth, where prohlems tend to cluster, the comiection with education, health, and social ser- 
vices is necessary. 

P E E R - M E D I AT E D PROGRAMS THAT PROMOTE HEALTH AND EDUCATION 

Peer relations in atlolescence are |)owerf"ul influences, for hetter or worse. Within the |>;roup. 
there can be opportunities to become a person worthy ofrespeet. with a distinctive contribu- 
tioii to make. Programs led by peers can be valuable in giving young adolescents the ongoing, 
sympathetic attention they need to cope with risk factors. The credibility ofpeers during ado- 
lescence can help some yoimg people who would otherwise be veiy hard to reach. Both edu- 
catioti- and health-oriented iiUenentions can fimction well with peer leadership, ifteachers or 
other professional adults provide proper training and super\'ision. Indeed, continuing guid- 
ance of* peer tutors and counselors by matme, qualified adults is important. 

Peer-led programs on smoking, for example, show they can substantially reduce the onset of 
smoking in eady adolescence.'" In these programs, older peer leaders who diemselves have 
successfully resisted the hue of'ad(iictive substances can seiA'e as models for young ones onlv 
now on the verge. Peer leaders can he effective in teaching yoimger adolescerUs social skills to 
resist pressures to use drugs or engage in premature sex and can help them identify and prac- 
tice health-enhancing behaviors. 

Abundant evidence also exists of the value of oiie-to-one tutoring as an effective teaching 
inethocl. With a trained tutor. c)cS percent of students do hetter in school than they otherwise 
would.' ' This is true not only when the tutoring is conducted by teachers or professional tu- 
tors: it also works well when the tutor is a suitably prepared suident. es|)eciallv one who is 
older. Students in elcmentar\- and secondary school can benefit from tutoring by older peers 
in diHicult subjects such as inathematics. 

.\s with peer counseling, there is considerable evidence that tutoring benefits the young tu- 
tors. When these programs are firmly established, teachers also benefit.'^ The classroom cli- 
male is likely to improve. Since fewer students are feeling left out or seriously alienated, a more 
cooperative atmosphere conducive io learning tends to emerge. A well-functioning program 
of students serviiigas auxiliary teachers allows teachers to use their professional skills more 
fully than they (M)in(l otherwise. 



LIFE SKILLS DEVELOPMENT 



II adolescents arc to solve problems ol'lumian relations. clevelo|> liealtliv lifestvles. access so- 
cial systems, v tiltivate intellectual ciu iosity. and meet tiie demands ol'tlie workplace, lliev must 
learn basic life skills. By and larjve. these are practical skills thai help in copinj»; with dav-to-day 
living. In lavoral)le circumstances, adolescents ac<iuire these critical adaptive skills in the fam- 
iU; it) IHendsbip jvroups. in the neijijbbodiood. and in school. To the extent that families and 
neijrhborhood resources are unable to fulfill these retjuireinents. however, speciallv (lesij»;ned 
inteiventions mav be crucial. 



In considerinji; ways to prevent damaj^inj^ outcomes in education and 
health durinj.'; adolescence, the Ciarnegie Council on Adolescent De- 
velopment has given in-depth scrutiny to the role of specific train- 
ing in such "life skills " especially in early adolescence, when voung 
j)eople are making fateful decisions that involve education, drugs, 
weapons, and how they use their bodies. ' * Such training offered at 
this decisive time can capitalize on young adolescents' emerging 
cognitive capabilities— marked by a change from the concrete think- 
ing of childhood to the ca|)acity for higher-order thinking— to de- 
veloj) the social skills and competence needed for success in the 
mainstream. 

Life skills training should become a vital |)art of education in all rele- 
vant institutions, including most especially the family, schools, and 
community-based organizations, so that adolescents learn to make in- 
formed, deliberate, and constructive decisions. Such decision making 
rec|uires one to stop and think, obtain information and assess it. for- 
mulate or consider o|)tions. try new* behavior, and get feedback, 
linked to a curriculum in the life sciences in middle grade andjunior 
high schools, for example, life skills training could answer many c|ues- 
tions that adolescerits have about their bodies and how to use them 
responsibly. 
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One such life skill that adolescents often lack and that can be taught 
is the ability to pursue constructive relations with others. Adolescents 
who are vulnerable because they have been isolated and lonelv, de- 
pressed, angry, and lacking in interpersonal skills c^an be helped 
through life skills training to form solid fViendshi|)s. learn from ex|)e- 
rience. and participate in cooperative groups. Another useful skill is 
assertiveness. An aspect of assertiveness is knowing how to resist pres- 
sure or intimidation to use drugs or weapons or have sex— without 

disrupting valued relationships or isolating oneself. Vet anotlicr aspect is nonviolent conflict 
resolution -the ability to achieve personal and social goals in ways that make use of the manv 
nonviolent ()|)portunities that exist in the society. 



Ittiinkltiat beino a kid is the most 
important stage of your life. It's a time 
when voo start to develop a personality. 
It's when you start to learn about who 
you are, and what you want to do with 
yourself. And it's a time when you develop 
trust. It's a time when you learn how to 
be a person in society. 

Onfortunately a lot of kids don't have that. 
If you don't orowup learninyhowtobe 
a productive person, then you're ooino to 
have a problem once you orow up. 



Mentors Rewrite tiie Future of Youth 



A downward trajectory is not inevitable for youth liv- 
ing in neighborhoods of concentrated poverty. Young 
people from extremely disadvantaged situations can 
rewrite their futures with the help of a caring adult 
mentor from the community if the mentoring takes 
place in combination with a multiyear mix of educa- 
tional, developmental, and cultural activities and with 
service to others in the community. The Quantum Op- 
portunities Program (qop), a four-year, year-round 
youth development program, funded by The Ford 
Foundation, has shown that intervening during the 
high school years, beginning during the freshman 
year (age thirteen), can more than marginally im- 
prove the prospects for African American adoles- 
cents in poverty. The program, initiated during the 
1989-1990 school year, was designed to test the abil- 
ity of community-based organizations to foster aca- 
demic and social competencies among high school 
students from families receiving public assistance. 

Participants were selected at random from high 
schools in five sites — Philadelphia, Oklahoma City, 
Saginaw, Milwaukee, and San Antonio. Students 
were eligible for the program if they were entering 
the ninth grade, attending a public high school in a 
neighborhood with high rates of poverty, a member 
of a minority group, and from a family receiving pub- 
lic assistance. Each group of twenty-five students 
at the five sites was matched with a paid mentor 
who stayed with the group for the four years of high 
school, including summers. Extremely committed to 
their students, mentors provided what children 
need most — an adult who cares about them and 
who sticks with them over the long term no matter 
what. Each day for four years, mentors provided 
sustained support, guidance, and concrete assis- 
tance to their students, all of whom were growing 
up in poverty. 



The program required students to participate in (1) 
academic-related activities outside school hours, in- 
cluding reading, writing, math, science, and social 
studies, peer tutoring, and computer skills training; 
(2) community service projects, including tutoring 
elementary school students, cleaning up the neigh- 
borhood, and volunteering in hospitals, nursing 
homes, and libraries; and (3) cultural enrichment and 
personal development activities, including life skills 
training, college and job planning, attending plays 
and concerts, visiting museums, and reading and dis- 
cussing the great books. Community service activi- 
ties connected the students to their communities and 
helped them develop many of the skills needed for 
work — reliability, following "trough on tasks, and 
working cooperatively. Through personal develop- 
ment activities, students learned how to set goals, 
manage theirtime, and choose behavior appropriate 
■for varying situations. They learned the life skills 
needed in the home, at work, and in the marketplace. 
Consequently, the program encouraged students to 
develop meaningful relationship with their mentors, 
form strong ties to their peers because of the family- 
like environment provided by the program, and 
strengthen their ties to their neighborhoods through 
service. 

In exchange for their commitment to the program, 
students were offered financial incentives that en- 
couraged participation, completion, and long-range 
planning. A stipend of $1.33 was given to students 
for each hour they participated in these activities. 
For every 100 hours of education, service, or devel- 
opment activities in a cycle, students received a 
completion bonus payment of $100. The accrued 
amount with interest became available to the stu- 
dent for college, job training, technical training, or 
other approved education upon graduation from 
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high scnool. The average cost per participant was 
$10,600 for the four ye.irs, which is one-half the cost 
of a year in prison. 

Brandeis University faculty conducted an evaluation 
of the program using a random-assignment control- 
group design lo assess effects while students were 
in the program and after they graduated. The results 
are encouraging. The fall 1993 follow-up evaluation 
of participants and controls in three sites (Philadel- 
phia, Saginaw, and Oklahoma City) shows the effec- 
tiveness of an intensive effort that offers an array 
of coordinated services, coupled with a continuing 
relationship with a peer group and a caring adult. 
Sixty-three percent of program participants gradu- 
ated from high school, and 42 percent are currently 
enrolled in college, versus 42 percent and 16 per- 
cent, respectively, of the controls. Program partici- 
pants bore fewer children than controls (24 percent 
compared to 38 percent of control group members). 
In addition, participants were half as likely to receive 
food stamps or welfare and average fewer arrests 
than controls (19 percent compared to 23 percent). 
QOP members are significantly more likely to be in- 
volved in community service, to be hopeful about 
their future, and to consider their life a success than 
are contro! group members. 

To students like Jacqueline Jones, participation in 
the program has made a difference. She said it has 
given her a sense of "respect, trust, friendship, and, 
most important, love. It has been a vital part of my life 
and education. It helped to enhance my knowledge 
and understanding of the world I live in I got in- 
volved in The community by doing community ser- 
vices, and helping others as the qop program had 
helped me." 



As part of The Ford Foundation's continuing support, 
the program will be tested further in five additional 
sites that include approximately 700 participants. A 
key ingredient of this program is the sustained in- 
volvement of community organizations and residents. 
Given the interest in empowering local communities, 
this program offers a working model that has the po- 
tential to overcome the intergenerational transmis- 
sion of poverty and its negative outcomes. 

SOURCE 

Hahn, A., Leavttt. T.. & Aaron, P. (1994). Evaluation of the quantum 
opportunities proqram (qop) Did the program work? Waltham. 
MA. Brandeis Untversit/. 
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Tidining in life skills is an essential part of a compre- 
hensive approach to prevent adolescents from en- 
gaging in health-compromising behaviors. Through 
life skills, young adolescents can learn to enhance 
their competence to resist social Influences that re- 
sult in high-risk behaviors. This prevention strategy 
is designed to help young people, particularly in mid- 
dle or junior high school, develop basic personal and 
social skills and an increased sense of control by 
teaching them to apply and practice skills that are 
relevant to the social situations that adolescents 
confront. The program objectives of life skills train- 
ing are to: 

■ Provide students with the necessary skills to resist 
social pressures to smoke cigarettes, drink alcohol 
excessively, or use marijuana; 

■ Decrease students' susceptibility to social pressures 
to use tobacco, alcohol, and other drugs by helping 
them develop greater autonomy, self-esteem, and 
confidence; 

■ Teach students to resist the influence of advertising 
that promotes addictive substances; 

■ Enable students to cope effectively with anxiety, par- 
ticularly anxiety induced by social situations; 

■ Increase awareness of tiie negative consequences 
of substance use, particularly the more immediate 
physical and social consequences; 

■ Correct normative expectations concerning sub- 
stance use by providing them with accurate infor- 
mation concerning uie actual prevalence rates of to- 
bacco, alcohol Tiisijse, and marijuana use. 

In evaluating the long-term efficacy of a school- 
based approach to drug abuse prevention, Gilbert 
Botvin and his colleagues found significant reduc- 
tions in both drug and polydrug use (tobacco, alco- 
hol, marijuana) in a random sample of twelfth-grade 
students who had received a life skills intervention 
while in the seventh grade. The intervention con- 
sisted of fifteen classes taught in seventh grade, ten 
booster sessions in eighth grade, and five booster 



sessions in ninth grade. The booster sessions were 
designed to review and reinforce the material cov- 
ered during the first year of intervention. 

The mam focus of the intervention was on imparting 
information and skills for resisting social influences 
to use drugs and generic personal and social skills 
for increasing overall competence and promotingthe 
development of characteristics associated with de- 
creased risk of using drugs. In contrastto other pre- 
vention programs, only minimal information con- 
cerning the long-term health consequences of drug 
use was provided. Information relevant to adoles- 
cents in their daily lives wastaught, includingthe im- 
mediate negative consequences of drug use, the de- 
creasing social acceptability of use, and the actual 
prevalence rates among adults and adolescents. 

Findings from this six-year follow-up study suggest 
thatdrug abuse prevention programs conducted dur- 
ing junior high school can produce significant and 
sustained reductions in tobacco, alcohol, and mari- 
juana use if they teach a combination of social re- 
sistance skills (including general life skills), are prop- 
erly implemented, and are followed by at least two 
years of booster sessions. 

SOURCES 

Botvin. G J.. Baker. E.. Dusenbury. L.. Botvin, E.M.. & Oiaz. T. 
(1995). Long-term follGw-up results of a randomized drug abuse 
prevention tiial m a white nnddle-class population. Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 273. 1 106-1 1 12 

Hamburg. B.A. (1990). Life skills training Preventive interven- 
tions for young adolescents. Washington, DC' Carnegie Cour- 
cil on Adolescent Development. 
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^ Recent ivscaicli luis slmwn tliat life skills traiiiiiij; can help pre\ ent adc/lesceiii problem he- 
liavior.''"' When tasks are clarilied and appn)priate skills provided. neji;ati\ e attitudes ean he 
(•han}i;ed and adolesecnt motivation strenj^thcncd to tackle life's j>iol>lenis. 'To he successlul. 
however, life skills nuist hecome a part ol" daily lite and nnist he reirdorced. increasin^lv. 
training in lile skills is i)einj>; oriented towaid disacK antajijed youths in impoverished social 
environments, to ocxxl effect.'^' 

COMPREHENSIVE SOLUTIONS FOR INTERRELATED 
PROBLEMS 

All these appioachcs strenj:;thenin<>; social support net\V(»rks. estahlishin^ meaninjvful s<fcial 
loles lor adolescents, creating aduh mentoring opportunities, fostering peer-mediated pro- 
grams, and developing hfe skills training - are generic In character. T\\l'\ have the potential to 
prevent a wide range of problems in adolescent health and education. 

The enduring significance ofa comprehensive approach is that it responds directly to the ba- 
sic re(iuirements of adolescents as they begin to move toward adulthood. .Adults-and institu- 
tions can address these aspirations, meeting adolescents halfway in seeking fulfillment. The 
chapters that follow in Part II review the most pr()nusing approaches available bv which to- 
morrow's ifistitutions can create siich generic inter\ entions. building on today's strengths to 
ofler young adolescents a decent chance in life. 



/ '// ; /// er Read iujn^ 

Drv foos. J. (j. (K)()4). Full-service schools: a revolufiou in heal/It dtid social serviet s for chil- 
dniLyonflL (Utd fan: Hies. San Francisco: jossev-Bass. 

I lambing. B. A. (u)()()). Life skills fraiuiuir: Prevciifivc infenrnf ions/or \raii}^ adolescents, 
Washington. DC: Clarnegie (louricil on Adolescent Development. 

I lamburg. I). A. (1992). Htday's cliildreu: (hra/ino;aJn!i(r( Jora^eNerafioN in crisis. New York: 
I'imes Books. 

Prite. 11. IL. (lioci. M., Peimer. \V.. ^ Trautleiiu B. (!()()()). School and commnnify snpfwrt jyro- 
i^ranis that enhance adolescriif health and edncafion. Washington. I)(!: C.artU'gie C.oimcil on 
Adolescent l)e\ elopment. 
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Preparing Adolescenls for a New 
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CHAPTER FIVE 



Reenoaoiny Families with M 
Adolescent Cliildren 

Ik'iiiu, *t parent ol m\ adolescent in toihiy's America is a forinidahlc rcsjxmsibilitv. Within our 
lifctinu'. (Ii aiiiatic changes lias c occurred in tlu* structui e of AnR-rican families and ol'the work- 
j)hH e-. I lie ic arc many more sin\i;le or divorc ed j)arciits and more two-workc-r families than ex- 
isted a generation a^>,o. Man\ j)aienls nmst take two johs to make ends meet. These elian^es 
ha\e dec reased the lime }>arents ha\ e available for sui)ervisinji; their eliildren and for instillinj*; 
values. With all the dislocations in the ia;l<»lMl economy. i)arents are uneei lain about theii' c hih 
dren's future. On a more immediate le\el. both adolescents and their parents report that life is 
more diflieult and neighborhoods more daMjiieutus than in the past.' 

Many patents see their teena<>;ers drifting into an amorphous, risks- j)eer milieu popularlv 
termed "the south l ulture." This eulture is luaviN materialistic* and derived mainlv from the 
adult world and the c(nnmercial media. It has its own eultmal heroes, made uj) of rock and film 
stars and prominent athletes, and its ow n preoc cupations - ears, elotbes. being pai t of the 
c rowd, beinji; j>hysic ally attrac tive. .As a result, many adolescents si)eiid little time with their 
families. With more money of their own. whether from earnings, an allowance, or illegal ac- 
tivity, adolescents do not need to go home even for dinner: the\- can lni\* their meals at a fast- 
f(H>d place. 

Often parents bec ome- perj)le\ecl. even angry, as they feel their autliorilv weakened and their 
\alues challenged. They may be confused about their n)les in the lives of their adolescent chil- 
dren and lack guidance about how to proceed. They may find ver\' little consensus, even at the 
t onmnmity level, about the values and behavior a])])roj)iiate foi- ad{)lesccnts. 

ADOLESCENTS NEED THEIR FAMILIES 

(.omj)ared to families with young childien. families with adolescents are neglecte<l in com- 
numitv programs and public- policies. Little work has been done to strengthen supj)ort net- 
works for middle-c lass families during the ci itical transition IVom childhood to adultho(»cl. Still 
less attention has gone int<) strengthening nctwiuks fi)r families that live in povertv. .\ltbough 
an indnsiiA of IxKiks. \ ideos. ,uid cxperls exists foi pa j cuts with voung ( hildreii. mn h less 
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liiloniiatioii is available to parents witli aciolesceiit children. A social consensus holds diat knowl- 
edj»;c about infant and child development is critical to a child's future. No such consensus yet 
exists in defininjr the kno\vlcdj*;e parents should have about the adolescent years or about tlieir 
roles during that critical period, lo the contran-. many parents mistakenly believe tliey should 
j»;et out ol the w ay when their children reach adolescence, letting them become instant adults! 

But this attitude ignores tlic fact that tlie transition to adulthood takes place over a period of 
years. Young adolescents still have a lot of growing and learning to do; they still need the sup- 
portive guidance of their pareiUs and kin. Although adolescents are moving toward indej)en- 
dence. they still are intimately tied to their families, which are nmch more importaru to them 
than thev usually admit or even understand. This close connection is essential for young ado- 
lescents. Strong family relationships can be a potent force to helj) them deal with the radically 
transformed conditions of contemporaiy life. 

A poignant resj)onse of \'oung people to cjuestions about why they join gangs is that these 
groups become the families they never had. This response is compelling testimony to a funda- 
nieiUal human need for close, reliable relationships within a supportive, protective group that 
confers resj)ect and identity and recognizes competence,'*^ This is wliat many gangs do, although 
often at the price of strict conft)rmity to norms that tend to be aiuisocial and dangerous. 

In sun ey after survey, young adolescents from all etimic and economic backgrounds lament 
their lack ot parental attention and guidance in making educational and career decisiotis, in 
forming atlult values, and in assuming adult roles,^ Their responses are su])ported l)y Hfteen 

years of research on families and adolescents, 
from midwestern farms undergoing economic 



The Experience of Living in a Two<Parent Family 
Is Declining for White, Black, and Hispanic Youth 



dislocation to African American neighboi- 
hoods of concentrated poverty. 



PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN YOUNGER THAN IS. BY ETHNIC BACKGROUND 
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The conclusions drawn tVom this research 
are that adolescents de\elop best when they 
lia\ e a supj)ortive family life characteri/ed l)y 
warmth and mutual resj)ect: by the serious 
and sustained interest of their parents in their 
li\es; hv parental resj)()nsi\eness to ilicir 
changing cognitive and .social caj)acitie,s: l>v 
the articulation of c lear standards linked to 
discij>linc ap.d close supen ision: by the com- 
munication of high exj)ectations lor achieve- 
mcMt iUul ethical beha\i()r: and by demo- 
c ratic\ constructi\e ways of dealing with 
conflict.'* Sue h a family atmosj>here can pro- 
\ ide powei ful protection agiunst the risks ol 
engaging in unhealthy j)ractices and anti- 
social behav ior as well as against pooi health. 
piH tic nl.n l\ depiession. 



Many iulults ciioucoiisly biliivc that hostility aiul conflicts hftwccii paiviUs and their teenage 
I lulihvn arc- iiicvitablf. aiul that pau uts should distn^a^c or detach lioin thcin in the interest 
of fostering adoles( ents* need for autonomy. Vet laniilics w ho have ^ood relations w itii their 
a<lolescerUs iin<l they can usually neootiate a halaiice that satisfies the younj; j)erson*s ^rowin^ 
<lesiie for autononiy within the context of*inierde|)endeiu e. tles[)ite noi tnal inler^eneiational 
tensions.*' (Continuity and change < an coexist iit the bonds hetween adolescents and parents, 
alonji; u itli uhr h sinned lo\ e and eoinnntrnetit. 

Professionals who work with adolescents also ha\e had mist onceptions about relationsbij)s 
hctwecrj adolescents and their famiiies. A j)revi()us o;eneiation of studies, which focusetl on 
troubled parent-adolescent relationshi|)s. emphasized the alienation of'adolescents from fam- 
ilies as inevitable. The j)ersj)ecti\ e drawn Woxu these studies ovei looks the potential of" fami- 
lies to proniote j!;ootl health. hig;h educational achie\ernent. and ethic al value:, for future atlult 
resj)onsibilities. It has discouraged educ ation, health, and yoiith-develo|)ment professionals 
from seeking ways to strengthen families in their ci itical lole during the second decade of ibeir 
c hildren's li\'es. 

STRENGTHENING PARENTS' ROLE DURING THE 
CRITICAL TRANSITION OF EARLY ADOLESCENCE 

During early adolescence, three ai)proac^hes parent involvement in middle grade sc hools, par- 
ent j)eer support grouj)s. and parental guidance on healthy adolescent development- can be 
hel|)ful as jjarents renegotiate relationsbi))s based on the changing needs and capacities of both 
patties. These a})proacbes can be incorporated into any number of settings: the first two in 
schools, religious institutions, and conununity and vouth organizations: the lattei- where\er 
pi'e\'enti\'e health-care serv ieTs are available to aclolesc ents. 

These three approaches to supporting pareius during theii' c hildren's transition iiuo adoles- 
cence are most appropriate for families who have adecjuate financial resomces. For families ex- 
periencing financial hardship or living in high-risk situations, family support approaches must 
be expanded to address the economic, social, and cultural factors that constrain the capacities 
of these families to carrv out their essential protective and guiding functions,' 

SUSTAINING PARENT INVOLVEMENT INTO THE MIDDLE GRADES 

As children become young adolescents, the pei'cenlage of parents who are actively involved in 
sc hool activities dec lines. AppioximateK three-(|uarters of American |)arents report high or 
moderate involvemeiu in schools when their childreii are eight to ten vears of age. Hv the lime 
their children reach age sixteen, however, only 50 percent of parents rej)ort such involvement,^ 

Parents who want theii' c hildren to do well in school nnist maintain their close involvement in 
their children's education from the elementary through the nncldle and high school vears. Vet 
parents who try to remain involved often encounter barriei s lo their participation as their chil- 
dren progress to middle and high school. Kxisting school j)ractices. including policies and 
teacher attitudes. ha\e long a< < cpted the absciu c and often disc ouiaged the iruobcmenl oj 
parents beyond the elementan sc hool \etu s. 

G6 



Aliii(mj;li sc'ImkiIs (hat icc uo;ni/f the nuporlaiur of paicutjl in\nl\ ciiiciil i)cynml the ck iiu'ii- 
tarv si IjooI \tais aic rclatl\cl\- laic. tlicir numbers aic slowK' <;rn\\ino;/* Srli(M)U tan fiu^av;^ 
|)aicMi(s of adok'sc cnls iti scleral pioihutlNc \\a\ s. TIka can: 

■ ( )r<;aiu/.f parent cihu alinn aiui supp<n I ^loups to learn ahonl normal c lian'^es (lui in<; adolesc v\u c 

■ K\c'lian^e Infnrmalinn ahout \\a\s to i>,ui(lc a(l(>!c si enls anti lirlj) >!iape a (.uinnnnnlx sliau ti 
\ alncs al)(»ut appi ( ►pi ialc 1>cIki\ 

■ Intorm parents about j)ruorams and students* prn^iess on a re*i,nlai" l»asl> 

■ Proxide speeilic sutii^estlons tor w a\ s m wliieli parents can assist with homework and olhei 
learning aeti\ ilies. IncKuhnji; comimniitN \outh service 

■ In\'ol\e parents as \nlnnteers in schooU 

■ Include parents m sc lioo! ^(JX'eruaiice c-oininittees 

■ (!rcate puitncrslnps anions; scIumjIs. parents, and ke\ counnu.utx" or^j;ani/ati»)ns ni joint re- 
sponsibilitN lor adolescents* educational aebiexcinenl and healtliv de\ clopment 

■ ( .rcate fainiU resource centers that pro\ ide educational prtij^rams lor patents. mcliidin<; com- 
puter literucN". job-emj)lo\ meiit eoimselin^. Kn^lisli as a second lan<i;ua^e. health proinoiion. 
and eitizenshij) classes.. 



Parental Participation in School Activities Declines As Adolescents Enter Middle Grade Schools 

PE'^CENTAGE OF PARENTS iNDtCATING HIGH OR MEDIUM I N V O L V E N*" E N T 
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II sioiiificaiit pro^Mc'ss is to l)c iiiaclc in improving the ccliicatioual |><. rlin iuaiiCL* ol tcciuijiy stu- 
dents. iiicaiiii!j>;riil cliaiiji;cs in the attitudes and practices of tcaclicrs and principals toward 
the in\oKeineni of parents will l)e re(|uired. Thi: professional |)reparation ofechicators should 
itulude course work and piaetical experience ahout ways to foster parental participation in 
the sc hools and parental support for their adolescents* ecUication. 



PARENT PEER SUPPORT GROUPS 



Pareiu peer support and educ ation j];roups, in wliic h |)articipants 
share information and experience about handlinji; the transition from 
childhood to adolescence, are important means of strengthening 
relationships between adolescents and their families, hi these 
jvroups. |)areiils can learn about normal adolescent development, 
how to improve their coniinunication skills, wavs to renegotiate the 
oarent-adolesceni relationship, how to set and enforce limits, and 
where to find resoiu'ces in the coiiununity. In low-income conunu- 
nilics. these groups also can assist parents in gaining access to health 
care, adult education, including literac) classes. a!ul job training and 
|)lac emeiit. ' ' 

Peer siij)j)ort groups also can help parents cope with midlife changes. 
Midlife can be a diHicult time for parents of growing adolescents. Par- 
ents may be struggling w ith their own marital relationship, issues re- 
lated to aging and work, and the illness and frailty ofelderlv parents.'-^ 

Mutual aid groiij)s of this kind can be formed in diverse communities 
and reach a large number of families in an elKcient wav. If thev become 
suflicienily widespread, such grouj)s could clarify and strengthen 
community norms regarding parent-adolescent relationshij)s and de- 
siiecl behaviors in the adolescent peer group. By stressing j)revention 
l)\- meeting adolescents* developmental needs, such groups can gen- 
erate positive attitudes and skills (in both adolescents and adults) that 
extend bevond the home ai.d fainilv. 



I'd like 10 design a building laitierilian 
figtiU'd like 10 be ^n arcbiiecl or 
someltiing like ibai. I've bad a nice life 
so far, for eleven years, bullwisb 
everybody would pay more alienlionlo 
kids. Ibai's soineibingwe really need. 
Sotnelimeserown-upspay alienlioo, 
buinolaloi.Ibey're kind of all 
wrapped up inibeirjobsandlbeydon'i 
really pay alienlionlo lillle cbildren. 
Ilbinkilwouldn'lbesoviolenl if 
people paid ailenlion. 
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PROSPECTIVE GUIDANCE TO PARENTS ON 
ADOLESCENT TRANSITIONS 

'Phe (Guidelines for Adolescent Preventive* Senices of the American Medical Associatit)n (ama) 
rectMnmend that parents or other caregivers of adolescents receive j)rospecti\e information and 
gtndaiic*e on eady. middle, and late adnlc-scence as part of adolescents* annual health exami- 
nali(»ns.' * Currently, such guidance to i)arents of infants and voting children is accepted health 
practice, but it is not widely recogm/ed as a need for parents of adolescents. During these vis- 
its, the AMA rec-onnneiids that parents learn about: 

I Normal adolescrnt phvsical. sexual, and emotional de\elttpnient 

I The signs and symptoms of (lisease and emotional distress 
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■ Ways to })n)m()tc healthy adolcscrtu adju.stiiicnt 

■ Wavs to pres ent potential problems (e.ji,.. how to help adoleseents drise responsibly, how t(» 
monitor so< iai and recreational activities, and how tt) restrict sexual behavior and the use ol 
(obacco. alcohoL iind other drn<»;s). 

KEY OPPORTUNITIES FOR POLICY REASSESSMENT 

Leoislalion and public policies do not yet recoi;ni/e the potential ol laniilies to make a dillc!- 
ence in their adolesc ents' health and educational oulconies, 'lb encouraj^e aiul support i)ar- 
ents' and other adults* constructive roles in the lives of'adolescents. changes in policies. j)ro- 
^ranis. aiul laws are essential. 

■ tSchools, cultuniL arts, religious, and youth orjijaiiizations and hcalih-carc agencies in tlie 
community should examine the extent to which they iiivoh e parents in activities with ado- 
lescents and should develop ways to engage parents and adolescents in mutually reward- 
ing activities.' * There may be instances when parents should be explicitly excluded (e.^.. ado- 
lescent peer support groups), but the reasons for such exclusion should be clear. 

■ Professionals such as teachers, nurses, social workers, physicians, psychologists, youth 
development specialists, and others who work with adolescents must be prepared to work 
not only with individual adolescents but also with their families. 

■ Employers should extend to parents of young adolescents the workplace policies now 
available for those witli young children, including flex time, job sharing, telecommuting, 
and part-time work with benefits. vSuch fain ily-friei idly workplace policies allow j)a rents to 
J;econie more involved in middle and high schools, to sen e as volunteers in comnumitN urga- 
ui/ations, and to sj)end more time with their teens. 

■ Community institutions such as business, schools, and youth organizations should be- 
come involved in providing after-school programs. Atier-school programs for elementary- 
a^e children are growing, hut those for young adolescents remain scarce. More higb-(iuality. 
conmumity-based programs for adolescents are needed during the after-school, weekcncL and 
vacation hours.''' Parents" assumption that young adolescents are ok! enough to be without adult 
suj)en'ision or platmed acti\'ities must change to reflect what young adolescents say they need. 

■ (^ong^ ess should consider extending the child care tax credit to the early adolescent pe- 
riod, ages ten to fourteen. Although such an extension raises complex Issues, the value of 
such a policy change is clear. Families can benefit from placing their young adolescents in high- 
(juality after-school programs to the same degree that they now benefit from placing young 
childrcM in child care and early childhood centers and eleinentary-age children in after-school 
j)rograms. The cost savings obtained by keeping in [)lace the ciurciu ca|) on the uj)per age limit 
for child care tax credits should be reevaluated by comparing them to tbe costs of treating prob- 
lems of substanc e abuse and teen pregnancy, problems that often are the result of inadecjuate 
supeivision. 




Characteristics of Supportive Families 



Contrary to conventional wisdom, young adoles- 
cents want to have a good relationships with their 
parents. They tend to seek regular contact with them 
and other caring adults. Adolescents also need 
these close relationships. Supportive families are 
very important in enhancing both educational 
achievement and good health. Research has clari- 
fied some major characteristics of families that are 
effectively supportive. 

I They combine warmth and authoritativeness. Par- 
ents should encourage family relationships based on 
mutual respect and democratic principles, commu- 
nicate their high expectations for achievement and 
ethical behavior, provide firm discipline, and balance 
monitoring and supervision with their adolescents' 
desire for independence. They also should acknowl- 
edge and adapt to their adolescents' changing cog- 
nitive and social capacities. 

■ They get involved in their adolescents' education. 

Parents often think they no longer need to be in- 
volved with their children's schooling after their chil- 
dren have left elementary school. But research 
shows that parents can enhance adolescents' edu- 
cation by remaining actively engaged in the school- 
ing process and other aspects of their children's 
lives. Participation in parental support groups may 
help parents share experiences and understand their 
growing adolescents. 



They develop constructive ways of handling 
conflict. Disagreements are a normal part of family 
life. As long as conflict occurs within the context of 
good parent-adolescent relationships, it is not nec- 
essarily detrimental. In fact, conflict has an important 
role to play in bringing differences of opinion out into 
the open so that they can be discussed and resolved. 
Constructive conflict resolution helps adolescents 
develop good psychosocial and interpersonal skills. 

I They seek active involvement with their young 
adolescents beyond education. Most working par- 
ents complain about not having enough time to spend 
with their adolescents. This lack of time is detrimen- 
tal to both parents and adolescents. Without the su- 
pervision of responsible adults, adolescents are vul- 
nerable to negative peer pressure. Changes in 
workplace policies and practices can help forestall 
the power of such influences. Effective parents ac- 
tively seek favorable settings in which to spend mu- 
tually enjoyable time with their children. 

SOURCE 

Small, S.A. (13901. Preventive programs that support families 
with adolescents. Washington. DC: Carnegie Council on Ado- 
lescent Developrr^ent. 
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American Businesses Invest in Youno Adolescents 



More parents of young adolescents must find ways to 
balance their work and family responsibilities today 
than ever before. As the number of dual-earner and 
single-parent families continues to rise, parents who 
work outside the home find few safe, high-quality pro- 
grams to provide structure and adult guidance for 
their young adolescents after school and during va- 
cations and holidays. Finding quality care is even 
more difficult for parents who work nontraditional 
hours, in workplaces that operate twenty-four hours 
a day. In response to the growing needs of parents, 
a number of American corporations have begun h' 
diversify their dependent benefits programs to sup- 
port parents of young adolescents. 

REACHING OUT TO FAMILIES 

Some major employers have joined forces to provide 
activities for their employees' young adolescents 
during the out-of-school hours. The American Busi- 
ness Collaboration for Quality Dependent Care (abc) 
is a coalition formed in 1992 by 137 corporations (ex- 
panded to 156 companies by the end of 1994), to as- 
sist employees in finding reliable, local care for their 
dependents. To address the lack of programs for 
young adolescents when schools are not in session, 
the ABC provided funding for the creation of adven- 
ture camps, ropes and challenge courses, and sci- 
ence and technology camps. 



"WE HAVE FUN BUILDING 
THINGS" 

To help parents find attractive and educational alter- 
natives for their young adolescents, members of abc 
funded the development of summer science and 
te.chnology (Sci/Tech) camps for ten- to fourteen- 
year-olds, where campers learn about computer 
graphics, solar power, and architecture. Members of 
ABC see the camps as an investment in the future and 
as a child care solution for their employees with 
young adolescents. The camps open early and stay 
open late to fit parents' work schedules. Attendance 
at these camps is not limited to the children of the 
sponsoring corporations — the parents of 64 percent 
of the campers at star (Science and Technology Ad- 
venture Researchers) Camp in South Brunswick, 
New Jersey, work for other companies. The Sci/Tech 
camps reach out to girls and to minorities, who are 
traditionally underrepresented in science and math 
camps. In New Jersey, two new Sci/Tech camps em- 
phasize hands-on science experience for young ado- 
lescents, who are challenged to ask questions, make 
scientific predictions, and plan for their futures. 

Atthe STAR Camp, sponsored by several abc partners 
including at&t, ibm, and Johnson & Johnson, the ses- 
sions held at the camp's Liberty Science Center are 
the highlight of each day. Campers go on field trips to 
explore the working world of science. They meet sci- 
entists, engineers, and technicians at Mobil Re- 
search and Development's Water Toxicology Lnb and 
other area companies. There, campers are scientists 
for a day, wearing lab coats and goggles and prepar- 
ing real experiments. Such experiences show young 
adolescents that what they learn in the classroom 
during the school year and at camp during the sum- 
mer does apply to the "real world." Accor(<ing to one 
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camper, "star Camp is much betterthan other camps 
because you get to play computers and go to more 
field trips than other camps." 

BALANCING WORK AND 
FAMILY LIFE 

Other companies, either in addition to or independent 
of ABC, have their own work and family divisions that 
develop programs to help employees balance work 
and family life, ibm, for example, offers its 150,000 em- 
ployees (60 percent of vvhom are part of a dual-in- 
come couple, 30 percent of whom have children who 
require supervision, and 5 percent of whom are sin- 
gle parents) several Work and Personal Life Balance 
Programs. These programs provide flexible leave and 
telecommuting options to parents. 

To develop ways to make flexible schedules available 
to parents and to reduce absenteeism and tardiness, 
Marriott International, at&t. Stride Rite, and Hewlett- 
Packard formed Flex Group. Flex Group members be- 
lieve that flexible schedules make good business 
sense: employees who have schedule flexibility are 
more productive and are loyal to their companies. 

Marriott International's Work-Life Department has 
developed alternative working arrangements for 
their employees who are parents of young adoles- 
cents. In addition to job sharing, condensed work 
weeks, and telecommuting, the department offers in- 
formational videos and materials on parenting, child 
care, and other concerns to help parents balance 
work and family demands. Marriott also established 
a bilingual and confidential Associate Resource Line 
(arl) pilot service. Staffed by masters-level social 
workers, arl provides twenty-four-hour counseling 
and advice to employees about concerns that arise 
from balancing work and family, arl currently serves 



about thirteen of Marriott's units; in 1995, the service 
is expected to be expanded to include seventy-five 
more units. 

Toyota Motor Manufacturing in Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky, operates a twenty-four-hour child develop- 
ment center on site for children whose parents work 
round-the-clock shifts. The center arranges for 
school-age children to be picked up at school and 
dropped off atthe center, where they receive assis- 
tance with their homework from 4:30 to 6:30, eat din- 
ner, and go to bed at 9:00 on school nights. During 
the summer, the center runs a full-day summer 
camp. About 60 percent of the children enrolled in 
the camp are between the ages of ten and thirteen. 

THE FUTURE 

The companies of abc are winning praise for their ef- 
forts to respond to the needs of their employees' 
families. These innovators also are inspiring other 
companies to follow their lead. As more ^^nd more 
young adolescents are part of families where both 
parents or guardians work full time outside the home, 
the availability of flexible work options and quality 
out-of-school programs becomes increasingly im- 
portant. These companies demonstrate that the ex- 
tension of dependent care benefits to parents of 
young adolescents is a viable way to increase par- 
ents' productivity. 
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CONNECTING FAMILIES WITH SUPPORTIVE 
COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS 



Voiin^ adolescents arc seeking to build new streii<!;ths. Yet these new strengths typically are 
constructed on existinj»; foundations. Adolescents want new interdependence with parents an<l 
other relatives, not a ru])ture in the name of independeiKX*. To huild this interdependence takes 
time, sensitivity, resilience and. al>ove all. the persistence ofparents even in the face of provo- 
cation or disappointment. 

Unfortunately, there are circumstances in both afiluent and economically disadvantaj»;ed fam- 
ilies in which parents are unable or uiiwillinji; to fulfill their responsibilities to their children. 
Parents may be depressed and lackinjr in hope; they may be substance abusers who physically 
or emotionally nej2;lect or abuse dieir children. I'he provision of family-like or -equivalent func- 
tions bv a wide vdu^n of individuals and ji;roups beyond die family is essential for adolescents 
to surv ive these n()nsu])portive situations. 

.Akhoujrb diere is no easy substitute for a deeply caring parent, adolescents camiot thrive un- 
less some person or group steps in to meet their developmental needs. Family- like functions 
can be provided by connnitted. lonjv-term mentors: sensitive, trustworthy advisors in middle 
schools; close relationships with kin in an extended family network: and other stable, mature 
adults in youth and community <)rj»;anizations. Parents who are themselves experiencing' 
difficulties may benefit from family support, including substance abuse treatment and coun- 
seling; in health and connnunity agencies, incliu ing schools.'^' The next four chapters of this 
report are devoted U) community institutions diaj support families in their vital functions - 
and tbat at times must substiuite for them. 
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[ducatino Youno Adolescents for a 
Clianginy World 

H it were possible to rcacli any consensus about hiji;h-|)riorily solutions to our soc iety's prol)- 
Icnis. a ^ood education tln'ouj»;b<>ut tbe first t\\ ^^ decades of life would be a prime candidate. 
Kvery modern nation must develop the talents of its entire population il it is to be econonii- 
callv vijijorous and socially cobesivc. Kducation is a key ingredient in an indivicluaPs success 
as well: for example, well-educated and bcaltby younji; adults arc rarely found in our burj»;eon- 
in^ prison population. 

In conteniporaiy societies, a siji;nificant transition occurs durinji; early adolescence wben a younji; 
person moves from eleinentar)' scbool to middle j^rade or junior bigb scbool. Often this move 
is from a neigbborbood scbool. wbcre tbe student bas spent most of tbe day in one classroom 
witb tbe same teacber and classmates, to a larger scbool fardier from borne, witb many different 
classes and teacbers. Tins transition coincides witb a time wben most adolescents are experi- 
encing })rof()und pbysical. cognitive, and emotional cbanges. Tbe juxtaposition of tbese cbanges 
adds up to a situation in wbicb tbe capacities of young adolescents to cope arc severely tested.' 

.\ middle grade education designed specifically to meet tbe developmental needs of young ado- 
lescents can provide })otent intellectual cballenge and social support tbat botb enbancc edu- 
c*ational acbicvement and pr()^iOtc bealtby development during adolescence. It can link re- 
searcb on cbild and adolescent development witb researcb on education in daily practice. 

Altbougb education in tbe middle grades clearly bas tbe potential to make a positive difTerence 
in tbe futures of students, tbis level of education was largely ignored in tbe educational reform 
movement of tbe K)S{)s. In a landnnu k report, ^luniiii}!; Points: Prrlu/rino^ Youth for tlicJist 
dctitinw publisbed in H)S(). tbe (larnegic Clouncil on Adolescent Development took a major 
step toward filling tbis serious gap. It reinforced an emerging movement to create clcvelop- 
inentallv appropriate scbools for young adolesc ents and to strengtlicn tbeir education tbrougb 
new linkages among scbools. families, cormnnnities. and bealtb organizations/loday. with tbe 
support of a major grant-making program ofdarnegie Corporation, called tbe Middle (iradc 
Scbool State Policy Initiative (m(;ssim). tbe core recommendations of tbis report are being ex- 
tensively implemented in fifteen states, involving nearly one buiulred scbools tbrougbont tbe 
I 'liitc (I Sttttes an<l tbe ( l<nninon\\CMl(li of Puerto Ki( o. 



TURNING POINTS SCHOOLS 

hi lunnm^lVnits^ the (-ouiicil asserted that a volatile mismatch exists hetweeii the or^ani/.a- 
lioii and eurrieulmn ofmiddle j»;rade schools (junior, intermediate, or middle schools) and the 
inlellectnah emotional, and interpersonal needs ofyoun^ adolescetJts.^ It then j)ro|)osed a set 
orhiu;h-as|)iration hni not lUopian reloritis for the middle j>;rades. 

The new nnddle ^rach^ school, the rej)ori stated, should he oriented to meet the essential re- 
<|uirenients ol'healthy adoleseeiu development, h nuist have teachers who are speciallv pre- 
pared to work with younj»; atlolesceiits. It should have cm ricula that provide the information, 
skills, aiid motivation for adt)leseents to learn about themselves and their widening!; world. It 
should ha\e a nmtual aid ethic ainonji; teachers and students, manifest in team teaching!;, coop- 
erative learninj*;. antl academically super\'ise(l community service. The rej)()rt\s prescriptiotis 
would have a|)plicahility to the earlier j^rades and beyond the middle j»;rade schools as well. 

At the heart of 'iuniiuo Points is a set of eiji;ht j)rinciples for transforming!; the edm ation of 
y(nui^ adolescents. The principles were created by intej!;rating current research knowledjiie 
with the exj)erien(e and judjijment of eminent researchers, educators, policymakers, and ad- 
vocates for children and youth. The princij)les are: 

CREATE COMMUNITIES FOR LEARNING 

.Many American middle j>;rade schools are larj»;e. impersonal institutions. ()pj)ortunities for teach- 
ers to develop the stable personal relati()ushii)s with students that are essential to teaching!; them 
well and to j)rovide j!;uidance durinj!; the occasionally turbulent period of early adolescence of- 
ten are nonexistent, rnacceptably large schools can be brought to lunnan scale bv creating 
schools-within-schoois or "houses" within the school and then dividing these suLnniits into 
smaller "teams" of teachers and students. Such arrangements enable eacli student to receive a 
significant amount of individual attention within a snj)|)ortive group that each must have to thrive. 

TEACH A CORE OF COMMON KNOWLEDGE 

\hich of learning and the development of solutions to complex |)r()l)lems lies in the abilitv to 
integrate disparate bodies of information. Vet in many middle grade schools, the ciu ricidmn 
is so fragmented by subject matter that students have virtually no opportunity to make con- 
nections among ideas in different disciplines. Kven in classes, middle grade students ofk'n are 
not challenged intellectually, reflecting the persistent misapprehension that voinig adolescents 
generally are incapable of critical or "higher-order" thinking. 

.•\ primary task for middle grade educators, especially as part of teaching teams, is to iden- 
tify the most important |)rinciples and concepts within each academic discipline and to con- 
centrate their eflorts on integrating these main ideas to create a meaningful interdisciplinary 
curriculum. To make such a cm riculum |)ossil)le. teachers nuist embrace the idea that less 
is more that is, the current em|)hasis in the curricuhnu on coverage of a large <juantitv of 
information must yield to an emphasis on the depth and (juality of understanding of a limited 
ninnhi i oi^major conce|)ts in each subject area. 
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Creating Powerful Interdisciplinary Curricula 



The creation of thoughtful interdisciplinary curricula 
and learning strategies is time consuming and intel- 
lectually challenging. It requires significant effort by 
the middle grade interdisciplinary teaching team. 
Teachers may be fearful that important concepts 
from their subject of specialization will be lost within 
an integrated approach or that they will be unable to 
satisfy state and local requirements to cover masses 
of Information. 

Despite these difficulties, many middle schools have 
created effective Interdisciplinary curricula, includ- 
ing some remarkable schools serving disadvantaged 
students. One example is the Graham and Parks 
School in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which focuses 
on interdisciplinary project learning and portfolio as- 
sessment. Its humanities program, which combines 
language arts and social studies, builds curricula 
around concepts that are irooortant in students' 
lives — for example, power and authority, individual 
and group responsibility, and conflict. 

The school's humanities curriculum is structured 
around some overarching questions: What is courage? 
What does it mean to be a hero? Why do individuals 
take action to change and improve the world around 
them? To explore these questions, students focused 
in-depth on the Holocaust and the civil rights move- 
ment, as well as historical and present-day issues in 
the local community. The curriculum strongly em- 
phasizes primary source material, oral history, jour- 
nal writing, process and peer review writing, small- 
group and mdividual project construction, media use, 
and other interactive approaches. 

Students at Graham and Parks also study acting and 
write plays. The last months of a recent school year 
were spent creating a student-written and -acted play 
that highlights the concepts and themes studied 
within the interdisciplinary approach. The play was 
performed for the school, parents, and other middle 
school students and educators across the city. 



All students are required to maintain a portfolio con- 
taining draft and finis'hed written work, photographs 
of three-dimensional projects (such as sculptures), 
videotapes of all presentations and exhibitions, and 
art work. At the end of the year, students assemble 
their portfolios, create a table of contents, and write 
a cover essay explaining their portfolio's contents 
and reflecting on their learning for the year. Stu- 
dents present their portfolios to a panel consisting 
of one or two prominent people from outside the 
school and their teacher. The portfolio and presen- 
tation are rated according to a previously agreed 
upon scale. 

Graham and Parks school continues to have the 
highest scores on state tests and the widely used 
California Achievement Test of any middle school In 
the city. The school also has the largest waiting list 
of families wishing to enroll their children. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Inleoratinfl Science willi Health 



HOMBIOjn 
Interdisciplinary 
Life Sciences 
Curricoium for tlie 
Middle Grades 



The weakest link in middle grade school reform has 
been the lack of appropriate curricula that provide 
the information, skills, and motivation for adolescents 
to learn about themselves and their widening world. 
One such curriculum development Initiative over the 
past six years has focused on a life sciences cur- 
riculum for the middle grades. A life sciences cur- 
riculum matched to the needs and interests of young 
adolescents can provide them with essential con- 
cepts in biology and can relate these concepts to 
problems that students encounter in their dally lives. 
Study in the life sciences can stimulate the natural 
curiosity of young adolescents, who have reason to 
be especially interested In growth and development, 
as they are themselves in the midst of the early ado- 
lescent growth spurt that is one of the most striking 
developmental experiences of the entire life span. 
They are already asking, "What's happening to my 
body? How does the human body work anyway?" 
Therefore, It makes sense for them to address 
growth and development, particularly their own, sci- 
entifically. 

The Human Biology Middle Grades Curriculum, de- 
veloped and tested by Stanford University scientists 
In collaboratiah with middle grade teachers across 
the country, integrates the study of ecology, evolu- 
tion, and genetics; physiology, human development 
(intellectual, psychological, and social); society and 
culture; and health and safety. It not only engages 
the average middle grade student in science but also 
helps simultaneously promote healthy behavior for 
life. The decision-making component of the curricu- 
lum connects with life skills training Itteaches skills 
in decision making and the capacity to draw upon in- 
formation carefully, not lo |ump to conclusions but to 
be deliberate in considering the meaning of the m- 
fnrmotuin for onu s Own 



In our current world, it Is virtually impossible to be a 
fully healthy, productive, active citizen without some 
basic understanding of science. Yet students alien- 
ated from school as adolescents rarely achieve 3 
science education higher than the most elementary 
level. HUMBiQ is based on the experience of Stan- 
ford's twenty-flve-year-old undergraduate program 
in human biology. It provides young people with a 
unique, systematic curriculum that attempts to capture 
their interest In their own development and allow 
them to apply their knowledge of the life sciences to 
their own health and to the social, behavioral, and 
family challenges they face as adolescents. 

Much of the current middle grade school reform ef- 
forts rely on interdisciplinary "teaming" of teach- 
ers — involving science, mathematics, English, and 
social studies. The humbio curriculum is founded on 
the premise that Interdisciplinary teaching improves 
the student's understanding of and interest in the sub- 
ject. The entire two-year humbio curriculum consists 
of twenty-four units, and schools may choose among 
them. The units begin with "The Changing Body, Re- 
production, and Sexuality" and move to "Genetics," 
"The Nervous System," "The Life of Cells," "From 
Cells to Organisms: Human Development," "The Cir- 
culatory System," "Breathing," and "Digestion and 
Nutrition." They seek to show what is meant by be- 
coming an adult, the individual's place in the family, in 
the community, and in the biological world. 

In using humbio, teachers work cooperatively from 
the perspectives of their Individual disciplines toward 
imparting a central lesson. For example, when a unit 
In science class deals with the Impact of food and 
drugs on circulation, the physical education teacher 
makes the connection between lung function and 
smoking. Students study the relationships among cir- 
culation, breathing, food intake, and drugs The study 
of health includes decisions regarding smoking, an 
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analysis of different ways of planning menus, the 
facts behind eating disorders, and ways to reduce 
stress. One lesson helps students understand how 
drugs affect their bodies. Seventh graders at Egan In- 
termediate School in Los Altos, California, examine 
the effects of adrenaline, which the body produces 
when stimulated by cocaine use, on metabolism by 
watching brine shr,mp react to a single drop through 
a microscope otudents have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the ideas demonstrated in the experiment, to ask 
questions, and to offer solutions. Teachers report that 
the curriculum makes science more meaningful for all 
students and that the integrated approach helps in- 
crease girls' comfort with science. 

In mathematics, students learn the meaning of ra- 
tios, percentages, and probabilities. They may cal- 
culate tne amount of smoke inhaled by a cigarette 
smoker, and the amount of second-hand smoke in- 
haled by nonsmokers in a shared work space. They 
may be asked to figure the actual financial cost to 
an individual who smokes one pack a day from age 
seventeen to seventy. Throughout all phases of the 
unit, students keep journals to describe their obser- 
vations and findings. In physical education, students 
examine the effects of their activities on their heart 
beat, pulse, and blood pressure as well as the im- 
pact of smoking on lung functioning. At the end of 
the unit, students plan and cook a nutritionally bal- 
anced lunch. 

English teachers may encourage students to read 
books related to what they have observed in science 
class; social studies teachers may deal with the im- 
pact of biological and other scientific developments 
on socif.'iy or explore the changing views about hu- 
man biology at different stages of history. Talking 
about evolution may involve science, history, and so- 
cial studies teachers. 

HUMBio has been thoroughly field-tested at schools 
selected for their diversity in student population and 
geographic location, humbio teachers have been 
trained in three summer institutes at Stanford. From 
the beginning, teachers were full partners in the pro- 
ject. They favored the development of a series of cur- 



riculum, units or modules, not a textbook on human 
biology. They suggested that the units should contain 
an abundance of hands-on activities that would al- 
low students to engage in the process of scientific 
investigation, provide better access to these materi- 
als for lower-achieving students who often get left 
out of more traditional science courses driven by 
long vocabulary lists, and make direct connections 
between the science presented and the health and 
well-being of the student. 

At the test sites, teachers and students report that 
the activities and their applications to health, social, 
and environmental issues have been the most suc- 
cessful features of the HUMBIO units. The curriculum 
does not necessarily replace a life science curricu- 
lum in the middle school, but instead schools may 
chose the humbio units that fit their particular needs. 
Schools may also choose to use some of the humbio 
units for their health requirement. Teachers report 
that the practical applications of the lessons help 
students make personal health decisions based on 
scientific knowledge and understand the conse- 
quences of their actions. Addison-Wesley, a pub- 
lisher, will produce the units and their related 
teacher manuals. The first ten units will be available 
to schools and for review by state adoption commit- 
tees in the spring of 1996. The humbio curriculum 
demonstrates that science is a field of study in 
which all students can be involved and that students 
learn best when their teachers connect what is 
learned in school with the real world. 

SOURCE 

Heller. H. C. (1993). The need for a core, interdlsciplinarv, life ■ 
sciences curriculum in the middle grades. In R. Takanishi (Ed.). 
Adolescence in the 199Qs: Risk and opporfumfy (pp.1 89-196) 
New York: Teachers College Press. 
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in Inrniui^ Pc/Nfs schools, curriculum autl iiisii'iit tiou comhiiic to stiiiuilatc mtcicst in the 
sciences. espccialU in the life sciences, as a way ol hoth shaipeiiino intelleetual capacities 
anil ol enahlino soinio people to evaluate pcaeiuiallv hi|L!,h-risk heha\ lor ni relation to the 
l)i)il\ 's junctional systems. The lile sciences, dealing, w ith li\ iii^ or<i;anisms aiul lile pioccsses. 
oiler a distinct oppoi tunity lor voun^ adolescents to t ultiv ale an earl\- allinity lor science anil 
to hecome motivated to develop healthy practices based on scieiitilic unileistandin^. 

lurfuno I\iih(.s si hools also loiisider coinmunit\' sciA'iie or *Vser\'ice learning" to he an inte- 
gral pai t of the core currii uluin. As a foi in of pitijei t-haseil learning*, eoiinnuiiity sen iee |)ro- 
motes i i itical thinkin^i; about real-world |)i"obleins. w bile allowing; \oun^ peopk- to make a \ al- 
ued soi ial contribution. ile\ elop ke\' skills for employment, aiiil build sell-esteem tbion^h solid 
accomphshincnt. 

PROVIDE OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL STUDENTS TO SUCCEED 

( )ne of the most tioubliii^ aspects of iniddle ^rade schools and ofAmeriean education in ^en- 
eial is the inei|uital)le distribution amt)n^ youth of opportunities to leai ii. ( )iie \\a\ in which 
this occurs is dirou^h "tracking." a s\stem bv which students are assi^ijned to a class based on 
their past acadeime aelneveineni. I rackni^ is almost universal in American middle ^radc 
schools. It was implemented to reduce die helero^eneity of students in a class, thus, in tbeorv. 
enabling!; teachers to adjust the le\el ol instruction to niatcb students' knowledge and skills. In 
practice, wide disparities m the qualitv of instruction and the com|)etence ol teachers are com- 
mon between the hij>;li and low trac ks. 

Middle ojiade educators can do a j»;reat deal to teach students of dixerse abilit\". One well-re- 
searched instructional method is cooperative learning*;.* Numerous studies on cooperative 
learninj*; demonstrate that in mixed-ability learning!; t»;rou|)s hiu,h achievers deepen their un- 
deistandinji; of material bv explaining; it to lower achiev ers wiu). in turn, benefit bv reeci\ in^ 
help as needed from their peers. (loo|)erative learning; has been shown to help students leain 
course material faster, retain it longer, and dex elop c i itical reasoning |jower more rapidly than 
they would workinji; alone. (looperati\e leai ning also requires students to get to know and to 
work with classmates ol cliHei ent ethnic, racial, and cultural bac kgrounds, whic h sets the stage 
for students to negotiate suceesstully the rec{uirements of adult w ork life and of citizenship in 
a pluralistic- soc iety. 

STRENGTHEN TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 

( .uri ently. teac hers and pi inc ipals at all le\ els of elemental*)' and secondarv education, in- 
cluding middle schools, are se\ erely limited in their ability to make decisions about their ow n 
pi'actice. 'Hicy aie bound b\' tradition, by their own educational experienc es, and by the 
specific i nles and l egidations of federal, state, and local educational agenc ies. N et these same 
pn)fessionals inc ieasingly are being asked to develop and itnplemetit inno\ ations that w ill 
produce high levels of acliievement among a nun b larger proportion of students than is ( ui - 
ic!ill\ the noi lu. 
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Stales aiul school districts sliould ^ivc teachers arul priiicipals the authority to traiisiorin mid- 
dle ji;rade schools. Teachers. |)ri!R'i|)als. and other menihers ol ihe school stall" know more 
ahoiil how to do their johs than those far removed honi the classroom. '1 eachers especially 
need control over the ways they meet ciirriciilar ^oals. (ircatioii oi"^o\ ei iiance committees com- 
|)osed of teachers, administrators. sii|)i)ort stafT. parents, and reprtseniatives from c onimimiiy 
organizations is one way to make sc hools more eflectix e. 

PREPARE TEACHERS FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES 

Most teachers in middle ^rade schools are not now specificallv educated to teach voim^ ado- 
lescents.' Allhouj»;h there are a few graduate education j)ro^rams that j)rej)are middle ^rade 
teachers, most teachers are edncatetl either as elementai y or secondarv school teachers. 

'lo orient teachers ellectively for the middle praties, teacher education j)ro^rams must j)repare 
teachers to teach as part of a team, to design and assess meaningful interdiscij)linaiT ciirricida. 
to j)articij)ate in decisions that promote continuous scliool improvement, and esj)eciallv to ini- 
derstand adolescent develoj)ment. Teachers' professional education, and that of administra- 
tors, must also include specific training in working with students and families of various in- 
come, ethnic , and racial hackgrounds. 

IMPROVE ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE THROUGH BETTER HEALTH 
AND FITNESS 

Middle grade schools often do tiot have the supi)ort of health and social service agencies to ad- 
dress young adolescetits" j>hysical and mental health. Tutiiiu^ Points calls for the estahlish- 
ment ol developmentally apj)roj)riate health facilities for yoimg adolescents that are related to 
the cinricuhnn and to the heahh-j)rotnc>tion j)otential of the school environment, 'l^hese cen- 
ters, hased in or near schools, arc discussed in chapter seven. 

REENGAGE FAMILIES IN THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG ADOLESCENTS 

Despite the clearly docmnented heneKcial efl'ects of parental involvement on students* achieve- 
ment in scliool and attitudes toward school, as noted in chapter five. j)arental in\ olvenient of 
all tyj)es declines steadily during the elcinentar\' school years. *^ Bv middle grade sc hool, the 
h()me-schof)l connection has heen significantly reduced and too often is nonexistent. A key 
reconnnendation of 'lunuNj!; PvinL\ is to involve j)arcnts in decision making in significam wavs. 
ParticularK in low-income and racial- and ethnic-minority neighhorhoods. parents often arc 
considered part ol the j>rol)lem of educating young adolesceiUs rather than an important po- 
tential educational resource. 

Parents who are in\ ()lved in |)laiming the work oi'the school feel useful, develop confidenc e in 
their relations with school stafh and ate more likely to attend school activities, a practice that 
signals to their young adolescents the inij)()rtance of education. In low-income connmmities. 
|)arents* j)arli( ipati()n with school stafVmembers on a govei tiancc committee ( an helj) heal the 
schism that olien exists hctu'ecn families and schouls. 
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Scliflols as Partners with Families and Communities 



Schools can become partners with families and com- 
munities in order to strengthen and broaden their ed- 
ucational work. During the last fifteen years, states 
and communities have been developing programs to 
improve adolescents' access to health, social, and 
educational services in or near schools. Whether 
they are "full-service" schools or simply school-af- 
filiated health centers, such programs represent a 
powerful attempt to address the scope of adoles- 
cents' needs. Some programs serve students' fami- 
lies as well. Drawing students and families into a va- 
riety of constructive activities, they can be especially 
helpful for students who are at risk of failing or drop- 
ping out. 

Despite increased state and local funding, these ef- 
forts are still precarious. Without secure financing, 
they frequently face operational, managerial, and 
staffing problems. Many are remarkably successful, 
however. The Salome Urena Middle Academies in 
Washington Heights, New York, for example, grew 
out of a city school district's partnership with a non- 
profit community center and now provides compre- 
hensive services to adolescents and their families. 
The Hanshaw Middle School in Modesto, California, 
grew into a community center. Although each of these 
programs takes a different approach, they share a 
common vision of community education. 



SALOME URENA MIDDLE 
ACADEMIES 

In a collaboration between the New York City school 
system and the Children's Aid Society, Salome Urena 
Middle Academies, or IS 218, have invited coimnu- 
nity organizations to provide school-based program- 
ming for 1,200 students and their families since 1992. 
The curriculum includes the entire school day — and 
beyond. During "zero period," for instance, students 
can eat breakfast together, dance, and participate in 
other recreational activities. During the after-school 
program, more than 500 students receive tutoring de- 
signed to maximize their academic and artistic 
strengths and interests. 

The school's family resource center, open from 8:30 
a.m. to 8:30 p.m., is a valuable source of information 
and support for the community. Staffed by parents, 
social workers, and other volunteers, the center pro- 
vides adult education, drug abuse prevention activi- 
ties, and other forms of assistance. Because many of 
the neighborhood's families are of Dominican origin, 
the school offers an English-as-a-Second Language 
program, in which four hundred parents are cur- 
rently enrolled. They in turn volunteer to teach their 
native tongue to the precinct's police officers. Next 
door to the resource center is a clinic that provides 
medical care, dental care, and referrals to students. 
The clinic will soon include mental health services, 
which will be provided by a full-time psychologist 
and a part-time psychiatrist. 

The Children's Aid Society, which' operates the 
school, has been inundated with requests for tours 
of the school and for information and assistance in 
establishing similar schools elsewhere. It has hosted 
more than five hundred visitors, anH requests for vis- 
its now average three per week. To respond to these 
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requests, a technical assistance and information 
clearinghouse has been established at the school to 
facilitate partnerships in other communities by con- 
necting interested schools with potential local or re- 
gional partners. 

HANSHAW MIDDLE SCHOOL 

"Always do your personal best" is the prominently 
displayed motto of this community school, where the 
emphasis is on individuality, flexibility, responsibility, 
and cooperation. Established in 1991, Hanshaw Mid- 
dle School aims to meet the needs of the community 
as well as provide educational and social opportuni- 
ties for the adolescents of California's Stanislaus 
County. Adjacent to a recreation center, the school 
itself serves as the neighborhood's community cen- 
ter The six buildings on the school's campus house 
an auto shop, a home economics lab, a gymnasium 
and multipurpose auditorium, laboratories, arts and 
crafts rooms, and state-of-the-art music rehearsal 
rooms. The school's library is actually a branch of the 
local county system. 

The school also is a resource centp. for its students' 
families. Parents can take classes in parenting or 
computers or study for their high school equivalency 
degrees. Hispanic parents can receive help commu- 
nicating with the school's faculty and administrators. 
Also on site is a center fcr primary health and dental 
care. Established by the Healthy Start Support Ser- 
vices for Children Act of 1991, the center features a 
case management team and referral service avail- 
able to students and their families. 
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CONNECT SCHOOLS WITH COMMUNITIES 



Disparities Exist in Dropout Rates 
|imong Ethnic Groups, 1972-1992 

PERCENTAGE OF STATUS DROPOUTS 



1972 



t975 



l'*riistratcil l)\ tlR-ir iiKil)ilit\ in stem the rales r,t adnlcsi c iu piuhlciiis and hy tlic la( l dial 
adnlcsu'iits most at risk ut ic not makiiii; use ()l'a\ ailahle sen itcs. sot iai sc r\ ice prolessinnals 
and leaders in coiuniuuity oio;aiii/ati()hs in the if)^()s hc <!;an \nn\ in^; their aetivijics to wheie 
voting people are in the schools. **Fiill-sei*\iee schools*' aie major iimovations in human ser- 
vices \vht>se development has been led hy in- 
divi(Uial states." The) represent a variet\ ol 
school-hased ellorts to assist students , ;id 
tlieir ianiilies. ^oiii<; heyond health tenteis to 
include comprehensive youth-sei\ ice pro- 
grams. conimunit\ scIkjoLs. and lamiK rc- 
soinve centers. Strengthening the academic 
environment in conjunction with supporting 
students and the hasic luunan needs of their 
families is the common core of all such efloi ts. 

School districts pay for only a feu of these 
programs. Fundinj!; comes irom outside 
sources, primarily states, which contract with 
one or more KMummiit) agencies to work in 
partnership with the school. Each state has 
designed its ow n \ ersion of school-based ser- 
vices. In some states, the initiative lies in the 
domain ol the department ofeducatioiK and 
the focus is on preventing dropouts and j)r()- 
moting academic achievement. In other 
states, the department of health or the de- 
partment of humaii services is the lead 
agencN'. w hose goal is to reduce high-risk be- 
havior through school-hased intenentions. 




1978 



1981 1984 

YEAR 



1967 
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1993 



Note Status rales measure the proportion oi the population whp have not completed high school 
and aie not enrolled at one point m time, tugardlcss of when they dropped out 

Source Dropoot Rates in the United States fS93. by tne National Center for Education Statistics. 
US Departmentof Educalton. 1994.Washin9ton. DC US Government Pnnting Oflice 



THE MIDDLE GRADE SCHOOL STATE POLICY INITIATIVE 

7///7////1; rciiits marked the begiiming of (larnegie ( lorporatii)n\s effort to stimulate nationwide 
reform of American uuddle grade schools by ofTering a plan of action lor transforming them. 
In U)()u. the (.Corporation initiated the Middle (irade School State Policy hutiative (m(;ssim). a 
program of grants to states (usually the state departiuent of education) t() stimulate statewide 
changes in middle grade educational policy and practice'-' Designed as a "top-down, bottom- 
up" com[)rehensive reform strategy, the initiative promotes widespread implementation ot the 
V///7////<r /V/z/^s reform principles through changes in state policies that encoinage local schools 
to ad(>()t promising practices and fosters the development of scIujoIs that serve educationally 
disadvantaged yotmg adolescents, an urgent national priority. 

The initiative is foc irsed on hfteen states whose work to reform the nnddle giade educational 
p(tlicy is producing meaningful results. Most of these states have de\elope(k)r are activeU im- 
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Los Angeles Unified School District Dropouts, 
Grades 6-9, 1992-93 



|)' jiucntinj>, comjM'cliciisivc middle ^raclc policy statements rcflcclinj!; Innnug Poiuis, These 
statements, which has e been a|)|)r(>veti hy the state hoard of echn <r\)M or- legislature, ^uide re- 
siruc lurinj!; cflorts statewide and. in some stales, ar^ amonji; the criteria for state ac creditation 
of schools, a powerful iiu;enti\e for chau<i;e. Several states ha\ e estahlished a middle j>;ra(le unit 
within the stale education a<i;ency where no such unit existed before the initiative. Most of the 
states have established or accelerated implementation of teacher certification re(|uirements for 
middle j^rade teachers or made it possible to 
earn a special endorsement as a trained mid- 
dle j»;rade teacher. State projects have been 
actively involved in (leveloj)i!ij>; statewide 
middle grade curriculum and assessment 
IVaineworks. iucorporatinji; a middle grade fo- 
cus into existing frameworks, and evaluating 
the new frameworks' usefulness in reforming 
classroom practice. Most projects have es- 
tablished strong relationships with health 
and other state agencies outside the educa- 
tion department to expand and coordinate 
the res<)urces available to schools for com- 
j)rehensive bealtb programs. 
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lb improve curriculunu instruction, and as- 
sessment under the mgsspi, states have em- 
ployed a variety of sophisticated methods, 
often involving a multilayered inf rastructure 
of support. The states have developed, for 
example, week-long summer institutes on 
interdisciplinary instruction and portfolio- 
based assessment; on-site. |)rofessi()nal de- 
velopment seminars facilitated I)y university 
faculty members; formal networks to ex- 
change information and resources between schools: systems for identifying, training, and 
deploying expert consultants: and many other forms (;f assistance. 

At the local level, the mgsspi has stinudated iin|)rovement in more than one hundred mid- 
dle schools in the fifteen states. Since i^f);^ each state has focused its effort on creating net- 
works of four to ten schools serving high concentrations of disadvantaged students. These 
schools tend to be the least effective in educating young adolescents because the most inex- 
perienced teachers are often assigned to thenu teacher and administrator turnover is extra- 
ordinarily high, low expectations for student j)erfbrmance j)revaiL and stafi niend)ers have 
minimal access to professional development experiences that enable them to reach students 
who have often been poorly ]) re pa red in elementary school. 

Kducating students well in scho()ls in low-income communities is also especially diflicult be- 
cause the young peo))le themselves often d\x caught u|) in circumstances that make learning 
extremely diflicult. These young adolescents, more often than more advantaged students, face 
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Turninfl 
Points 
Schools in 
Action 



Through its Middle Grade School State Policy Initia- 
tive (mgsspi), Carnegie Corporation of New York is 
implementing the Turning Points recommendations 
in nearly one hundred schools and fifteen states na- 
tionwide. Some schools stand out as having accom- 
plished their goals against formidable challenges: 
their communities have few resources; adolescents 
have limited access to health care; or the violence 
and worsening social circumstances of their com- 
munities seem too overwhelming to conquer. Two 
schools, Turtle Mountain Community Middle School 
in Belcourt, North Dakota, and Morningside Middle 
School in Fort Worth, Texas, have met these chal- 
lenges and made significant strides toward achiev- 
ing middle school reform. 

TURTLE MOUNTAIN 
COMMUNITY MIDDLE SCHOOL 

Turtle Mountain Community Middle School is located 
on an Indian reservation in Belcourt, North Dakota. 
Ninety-eight percent of Tuitle Mountain's 450 stu- 
dents in grades six through eight are American Indi- 
ans of the Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa Indi- 
ans. In response to the needs of its students, many 
of whom come from one-parent families. Turtle 
Mountain has placed a special focus on mentoring 
and the development of social competence. 

One of the longest-standing social support programs 
at Turtle Mountain is the Teacher-.Advisor program. 
Each teacher is assigned a small group of students 
(ten to fifteen in seventh and eight grades, twenty in 
sixth) for which he or she is mentor, advisor, and 
counselor. In daily group meetings that take the 
place of a home room period, students learn about 
human development, improve their self-esteem, and 
build their public speaking skills. The staff at Turtle 
Mountain have found that these morning sessions fo- 
cus the students on school and learning and help 
them deal with their family problems. The small group 
size allows the teacher-advisor to get to know his or 
her students well, and the student can feel part of a 



closely knit group of peers; if a student has a per- 
sonal problem, he or she feels comfortable in ap- 
proaching the teacher-advisor for advice. 

A peer mediation program teaches the students how 
to resolve conflict peacefully. Ten peer mediators per 
grade are on duty, two per day, every day to help stu- 
dents resolve potentially serious conflicts. The peer 
mediators complete a training session before they 
begin service. They monitor the hallways with teach- 
ers to look out for fights or arguments and then ask 
those involved in the dispute if they can intervene. 
They are allowed to leave class to mediate disputes 
and may use the principals office as a neutral terri- 
tory. The program has cut down on discipline prob- 
lems by enabling students to learn how to solve prob- 
lems on their own before they require intervention by 
a teacher or the principal. 

Through the bridges program, which links six m^id- 
dle schools to University of North Dakota (und) fac- 
ulty for cooperative development, the teachers at 
Turtle Mountain can earn ten graduate credits in 
middle grade education free of charge. A university 
friend, a representative of und, is present at all 
times at the school to act as a liaison between the 
university and the middle school. The university 
friend brings a knowledge base to the school's 
teachers and shares educational developments 
with them, connects teachers with other university 
resources, and assesses the effects of the Turning 
Points recommendations. 

Teachers also participate in the Quality Council, 
which is composed of one teacher from each teach- 
ing team, student representatives, and parents. The 
Quality Council meets to discuss school policy and 
curriculum and to make changes. Block scheduling 
has allowed teachers to devote more time to plan- 
ning an interdisciplinary curriculum for the students. 
Team teaching, as recommended in Turning Points, 
is facilitated by providing planning time every day for 
the teachers. The core courses (reading, math, lan- 
guage arts, science, and social studies) are taught in 
the morning. In the afternoon, students attend their 
related arts courses, with the art team teachers, al- 
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lowing the core team teachers to meet. During this 
planning time, the team teachers can discuss how to 
integrate their individual specialties Into an inter- 
disciplinary program. 

MORNINGSlOE MIDDLE 
SCHOOL 

At Morningside Middle School in Fort Worth. Texas 
Principal Odessa Ravin is proud of the progress that 
has been made to expand opportunities for her stu- 
dents to learn about the world of work. Ninety-six 
percent of the school's 650 sixth through eighth 
graders are African American. Through the district- 
wide Vital Link program, connecting the students to 
the world of work, students learn about career op- 
portunities by visiting area hospitals, offices, and 
other work sites to talk with the staff and learn how 
school helped them achieve their professional goals. 
In a related effort, the Young Doctors Club brings the 
most promising students (those with the highest sci- 
ence grades) together with local physicians and 
other health care professionals; the majority of the 
1994-95 club members are girls. The students visit a 
local medical school, where they attend science 
classes and explore the classroom laboratories. 
Additional field trips allow them to talk with young 
doctors, many of whom come from similar socio- 
economic backgrounds. 



Morningside also offers opportunities for the parents 
to get involved in school activities. Twice a year it 
sponsors a health fair, where parents can be tested 
for glucose intolerance and high blood pressure and 
learn more about promoting their and their children's 
health at educational booths. In an effort sponsored 
in part by the Interfaith Alliance, a Practical Parent 
Education (ppe) course is available to parents and 
others responsible for raising the students. Taught by 
counselors and trained volunteer parents, the ppe 
course Is designed to educate the parents about the 
basic Turning Points reform objectives of the school: 
parents are taught what a lesson plan is, what the 
school is doing to prepare their children for further 
secondary school education, what systemic reform 
Is, and what kind of specialized middle grade train- 
ing the teachers at Morningside receive. The ppe 
course is a means for families to become truly in- 
volved in their children's education. 

Health services and health education are available 
to the students and to their parents at the school. 
Once a week, the Teddy Bear Clinic, a mobile clinic 
in an equipped van, visits Morningside with a pedi- 
atrician, a nurse, and other technicians to do rou- 
tine check-ups. In addition to the clinic, a nurse or 
a nurse's assistant is available on campus at all 
times In case of Illness or medical emergency. A Be- 
cause We Care specialist Is on staff to work with 
the students to help reduce substance abuse. The 
specialist also works with the adolescents In con- 
flict resolution exercises. In the 1994-95 school 
year. Incidences of conflict were 40 percent lower 
than the previous year. 
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vi.ilciKc in and (Mitsidc the home. ])()<)r hcjltli and nutrition. dru<«; tralH( kin;i; jnd iisa^c. un- 
(■(jual vuccss U) rfsonrccs. aiulothti- nfj»;ativc inllucnccs. If tlicy arc nonwhitc. tlu\ oltcn art- 
victims of'distrimination. 'loocthcr. these factors place economieally ciisad\anta<2;ed youth at 
siil)stantiai risk of not rec eiving the echication they need to sneered in the future. \c{ disad- 
vaiitaj>;ed youtli are a significant proportion of students in .America's ])nl)hc- schools. C'.reatnitr 
middle schools that can o\ercome the risks is the M(;ssrrs highest priority. 

Within lunnu^r 'comprehensive franiewoik. reform efVorts in these schools h'a\e focused 
on two critical areas: (l) the inte<»:ration of health and education for younj>; adolescents and (2) 
the reform of curriculmu. instruction, and assessment. In the health arena, the niajoiity of these 
schools have established or streiij^thened linkaji;es to health ser\ ices, both on site in the form 
of school-l>asecl centers, or '"wellness centers." and throuji;h ties to health aj»;encies sen inj>; ado- 
lescents in the communitv. Nhmv schools have attempted to intej>;iatc health echicavitjn more 
tirnilv into the midcile ^rade c in ricuhmu including; efVorts in several states to implement the 
Stantoicl l iiiversit}- MfMlilo C Iniric iihnn. 

PROMISING RESULTS OF MIDDLE GRADE REFORM 

A national evaluation of the mc:ssim was bej>;un in \[y.)\y imder the direction of Robert Kelner. 
diiectot ofttbe (!entei- tor Pre\ ention Research and l>e\ elopinent within the l iuN ersity of Illi- 
nois' Institute for Cio\ei"nance and Public AfTairs. Baseline data were collected in tliesprino of 
i()t).| from nearlv all the schools and now are being analyzed. 

Since U)^!. Felner has also been studying!; a ji;roup of middle tirade schools in Illinois that liave 
been implementing!; the 'luruin^^ Points reconnnendations. This eflort. called Project lintiatix e 
Middle Level (pimi.). is l)einj>; conducted by the Association of Illinois Midcile Schools. PIMI. 
bej>;an as an initiative separate Irom the MC.SSPI project in Illinois but will merge w ith it in the 
fall of 

As in the national M(;sspi evaluation, data c\)llected for the PiMi. study are primarily drawn from 
survevs of teachers, administrators, and students in the reforming schools. They are asked to 
])rovide information on the extent to which the striictines and ex])eriences recommended in 
lurtiiti}!; Points actually occ ur. These implementatio!i data are comi)ared to three outcome 
measures: student scores on state-administered achie\'ement tests, teachers' rating ol students' 
beha\ ior. and students" own ratings of their beliavior and attitudes. 

Results thus far from tlie Illinois study show that, in forty-two sdnutls participating in at least 
t)ne vcar of the studv since U)C)l. implementation of the 7///7////^ Points reconnnendations is 
associated with significant improvements in students' reading, matheniatics. and language arts 
cK lne\ement. Vlortover. teachei s' ratings and student self-reports slu»\\ that, as these |)ro])os- 
tils ale im[)lemented. students in these schools are less likely to feel alienatecL fearful, or de- 
pressed iti school and moie likely to ha\e high self-esteem. In thii ty-one schools for w hich 
there are several years of data, the same pattern of l esults is found xvifhin schools over time. 
That is. as schools continue to implement !uruin<^ Points recommenclatituis. achievement and 
b( lui\ ioi continue to impiove. 
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'riicso pionusinj; liiuliri^s fVoin the MtiSSiM itiiiiaiivc dcinou.stratc that, altliuuoh nKjst schools 
arc iu)i now designed spcc ilically io iiu-ct the- needs «)l yoinig adolesc ents, tlie potential is there 
and ( an he readily tapped. Without a ^^ood educ atiorK adoieseents are unprepared loi life: hut 
with the support ofsehools rt'desiouetl expressly to ecjuip y«mth Un the future, all atlcflesceiils 
ha\e a hettcr c hance at echicational and persoiuil siu cess. 
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Promotino the Heaith of Adolescents 



Tlu- cuntiiuiiii^ decline in the liciiltli status ol Aniei ican adolescents is tleeply disturbing. Since 
!()(>(). the burden ofadolescent illness has shifted from the trachtional causes ofdisease towaicl 
the "new morbidities^ associated with health-damaging behaviors, such as depression, sui- 
cide, alcohol, tobacco and drug use. sexually transmitted diseases, iiuluding hiv/aids. and 
gun-related hoiincides. 

Karly adolescence is characterized b\ exploration and experimentation, wbic h to some extent 
are devel<)|)mentally appropriate and socially adaptive, even ifthey involve a cei tain amount ol" 
risk taking. But carried to extremes, these risky behaviors can iinpaii' mental ami phvsical 
healtiL The damage may be near term and vivid, or it can explode in the long term, like a time 
bomb set in youth. Kxamples ofnear-term damage are sexually transmitted diseases, death or 
trauma from N iolencc. and disabling accideiUs related to alcohol. Delaved consccjuences in- 
clude cancer and cardiovascular disease in adult life, made more likelv bv high-calorie, liigh- 
lat dietary paltems, inadecjuate exercise, and heavy smoking. Destructive behaviors max: liu - 
thennore. result in constricting life options: a teenage mother who drops out of junior or senior 
hioh school diminishes her pn)spccts lor liretime employment and inc reases the chances she 
will live in po\ert\-. with its attendant risks to her own health and the heallh ofhcr child.' 

But just as early adolesc-cnce is a time \Nhen damaging patterns ot l)eha\ior can begin to take 
hold, it also represents an optimal opportunity lor the formation of heiillhv practic es, which 
have ec|U«illy near- term and long-term efkc ts. Families, schools, and con nn unit v organizations 
luivc AU obligation, in partnership with health c are professionals and organizations, to address 
the funcLunental needs o| young adolesc ents for iidormation about health risks and foster the 
skills and motnalion to avoid llu se risks »md adopt healthy prac ticrs. BcAond this, thes must 
I ri alc real oppoi lunitic s for work cuul a pioduc ti\c' adult life. 

I he lic-altlMcLitcd percept m )ns o| adt)leseenls i ;m pla\ a ma|or role in mt)ti\ ating them to adopt 
h» altliN beha\ loi.*' .\lthou<j,h tlic ii health c onc erns \ ary ac cording to theri gender, cthnicilv. 
and sot loet ononui status and change as tlic \ grow oldei'. iilmost all adole sc ents are pieoc co- 
pied wnh how the\ look and how ihe\ lec l about ihc iiiselves. with the ir relationships to their 
peers, and w ith educational pies so its. \Ian\ atlt)lesfeiUs are similaiK t out eined about issues 
ol sul)slani e use. sexual i(\. outntion. cUid tAeit isc-. lU and large. fhe\ show (hr same t em lent \ 
»is adults to w ishlnlU miiaini/t iht poitntialK thunagiug ellet is of then iisk\ beha\ ioi. * pci • 
sistnn; in the helit fllial **it t an*t happen ■t(» me." As a piactit al mallei, sut h \ iews shtmltl be 
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t.ikc ii into coiisidt ratioii in tlu" (.ksij;ii oi a|)j)i()|>nal(.' sii|){)()i is to iuloU sc c iUs. If such su|)j)()!is 
iji;iu>ic' adnlcscciu pciccptions aiul picnccupatioiis. ajul il tlu'V" aic not use i-fi iciulK. ilic\ an* 
not likcK to be sought l)v tlu' very individuals who need ihein most.' 

EDUCATION FOR HEALTH IN EARLY ADOLESCENCE. 
A ROLE FOR MIDDLE GRADE SCHOOLS 

) 

A eential theme of the (iouncirs woi'k is the iiiextrieahle hnk between e<hKation and heahh. 
A' N)les(. ents in j)oor heaUli ha\ e difHeuU)" learning: for e\amj>le, deficits in \ ision and heai in^ 
can iin|)aii- the |)i(Kessinj*; of inforinalioii: malnutrition causes lethar^\': sul>stance abuse de- 
stroys attention to mstriK tioii. (lon\ erselv, vouii^ people fulU engaged m leai iiing tend to lui\e 
good health habits aiuI to be healthy. The lelationshij) between education and health j)ei'taiiis 
at e\ ery le\ el of (levelo|)ment throughout the life sj>an/' 

As w e bas e seen, a great many adolescents arri\e at middle giade school w ith inadecjuale skills 
to co|)e with their great trai!sition to adulthood. Much of What thev need goes beyond the tra- 
ditional cui i iculum ofVered by the public school system a fact that is increasingU recognized 
education leaders. 

SCHOOLS AS HEALTH-PROMOTING ENVIRONMENTS 

Middle giade schools can play a crucial role in fostering health among \-oung adolescents. 
Tbiough the curriculum, through school jxilicy. and tlu-ough the clear examples they set of 
health-promoting behavior, schools can encouiage students to form good health habits and 
recognize that education and health are mutually reinforcing. In short. the\- can pro\ ide an en- 
\ ironment in w hic h good health as w ell as education is j)ui sued and reinforced throughout the 
(lav. includmg 

■ The teaching of j)roj)er nuti ition in the classroom and ofVering of nutritious food in the cafeteria 

■ Smoke-iree buildings and programs to j)re\ eiU studem and stall use of tobacco 

■ KduCiition on the efVects of alcohol and illicit drugs on the brain a!ul otbei" organs 

■ ( )ppoi tmiities for exercise for all in the school commimit)'. not just \arsit\" tom|)etition be- 
tween diflerent schools 

■ Kmphasis on safet\ and the j)re\'ention of's iolencc. including discouraging drug dealing .md 
the cariying kA weaj)ons in and around schools. 

TURNING POINTS REFORMS 

Many oi Innnm^ Paniis' recommended reforms are bioadlv aimed at ci eating a health-pro- 
moting. de\ elopmentally aj)propriatc enviionment in the middle schools. I'oi- example. 1)\ or- 
ganizing smillei- imits out of large schools, they oj)erate oti a lunnau scale. TbeN- j)ro\ ide sus- 
tained individual attention to students in the context oi a suj)j)oili\c' gioup. Thex iosiei 
cooj)eiatlon .md a mutual aid ethic among teachets and students alike, mauilcsl in intcrdisci- 
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|. man tea,,, tcadM„K. copcafvc Ic-a,„,u.. a,>cl acaclcucally supcn-.sccl cu,n,„u,.uv scvuc. 
I iK-y St.,,,. ate tIn„k,„K sk.lls i„ the e-.ntext ol the .se,e.>ees. c.s,,ee,allv the lite se-e^cs. The^ 
..He- hie sk.ll.s tra,„H,K t.Klevel..,,„KlK,.K„t .t, clee.su.,, n.ak.,,,. heahhv u.te. pe.snnal ,ela.i..„s. 

^''"l-'^ H.(o, nK.t,o,. a,„l •,.,„,,,, ,„,, 

THREE PREVENTIVE APPROACHES 

Tlu•eekuK^s..^prog,■a,n.sul^e■■ecll.y7.^.,,,./.>,,,W^^^ Is have p.ufenla, ,eleva,>c e l<.,- heahh 

1"«'"><'"- - c-arly a<l..lesee,., e. These are a hfe seie.ues a„ ne.>h.,n. hfe skills t.annn. and 
s..nal suppnt t programs, described u> previut.s ehapte.s in ..u.re detail. 

. A hi, sanu,s ,-,nnndn,u. The life se.cues tap ,„t.. the t.att.ral cfr.os.tv n(v...,„, adolescents 
1... are alreadv „.te,.seK ,nte,vstecl i„ the ,>at..re oCHfe bv v.rtue ..I the ehanges takn.o plac ed 
... .I.c,r ..w„ hcches. The life se.e.ues ean taekle ...nvth and devel..p„.e,u. spee.fu^llv ad- 
cl.csM„s, aC.leseent developn.ent i,. the context ofa distinctly b,.,lo,v. The stndv of 

•u"..- l)...lo,. leads natn,-ally to the se.ent.He study ofbehav.or and the wavsin wlneh hi,h- 
.-.sk behav.o,-. espcciallv in adolescenee. bea.s on health thrcn.ghout the lifetime. 

. UlrsUlUtnnui,,.. A s.ron, ...uie.pin.nng ofpn.teefve knowledge, derived ■„ la.ge part fron, 
t!.e hfe .sc.ences curnenlnn.. is e.a.cial bnt by .tselfis not snfKeient. Sneh inforn.at.on beeon.es 
......c efleet.ve when eotnb.ned w.th trai.nng n, inte.-pe.sonal and deersion-.nak.n, sk.lls 1 lav- 

...K these skdis ean help stndents ,e.s,st p,essure fro.n pee,-s or fron. the n.ed.a to engage in 
I..gh-nsk behavors: .ncrease their selfeonfol: aec,.n,-e ways to rednee st.ess and anx.etv with- 
out engaging .n da,.ge,-ons aetiv.ty: lear,. how to n.ake friet.ds .f thev a.-e isolated: and learn 
to avoKl v,ole,.ee a,.cl asse.t tl.en.selves effeefvely .Stndents ean aec.ni.e these essential 
l.lc sk.lls through systen.atic. n.strnet.on a,.d practice and tl.rongh .cle plavn.g. Calhnu atten- 
- ....att,act,ve short-tern, effects, sncl. a.s ...cofne-sta.ncd finge.s. bad b.eath. anci being 

<na of contn.l. ean be effec tive ■„ dete. Wng tobaccc and alcohol nse-an.ong adolescents. 

. .W,W .s./V.,,y /.v.,..,..s. Resea,ch evidence shows that social supports, .evolvn.g a.-ounci 
shared vah.es and goals, can p.ov.de powcful leverage n, the pro,..ot,on ofheal.h an.ong ado- 
lescents and tl.e,r fan.ihes. Schools, along w.tl. con.n.nn.tv and health ca.e o.gan.zat.ons ca.. 
st.pplen.ent the fa.nily by ar.anging c-nst.-nct.ve socal snppo. t p.cg. an.s that loster health and 
c(iiK atum. 

These tinee appn..ches the Hie scences c.nTicnln.n. l,fe skills training, and social snppo. ts 
...ked togc.tl.e,. a.nst.tnte powe.fnl facahtato.s ofheahhv adolescent develop,.,ent. Snd. a co..,- 
" >• « •"■"■--'^ ^ sfong beanng on p.evenfng senons 

TARGETED APPROACHES TO HEALTH PROMOTION 
;i<' '..Ihll their potential for pnnnoting health, sc hools n,„s, n.ake chnable hnkages w.th other 
...st.t..t.ons. Insflln.g widespread knowledge and encouragi,.g the developn.cnt ofhealtl.s 
h estyks ,„ von.h will ...nne substantial c hanges n, .he wa> .he health pn.fess.ons wo.k and 
also „. the wavs they connec t wuh sc hools, connnun.tv organizations, and lannlies 
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! I< altli < aif |)i()\ i<lc is aic j»^ciicially \ icwcd hy adolcsc t uts as i c litil)lc souic cs of iiifoimaiicui 
al)()iit tlu ii- IkmUIi. I''llfcti\c adolescent titahti < arc* rt'<jnirvs tlu; ac liNt' oKcmcrit of lualtli 
j)i()lcssi()iials who \ icw all clinical ciic( miitcis w ith a<l()lc'scciUs a^ (>j)j)oi tuiiities foi' licahli j)i<»- 
luntioii. These j)i()lessi()iials shoiihl take the time iieeessaiA- to j:;ain the confideiice o^ad()le^- 
ccnts. Icaiu l<> identdy adolescents* jjrohleius. he williny^ to ask (|ue^ti(»Ils that iui<;ht muo\ei 
alcohol and other drn^ ahnse or sexual ac tr\ ity. and help theiu av<ud dangerous hehas ioi. 

In the ahsenee ol a broad |)crs|)eeti\e on health |)roinotioii as exeinplilied in 'Inrniti^ F<utif\ 
schools, the most cniuiuoii a|)|)i-oach to enhancing adolescents* health has been thioii^h t at- 
e<;orical pr()j>;rains that I'ocns on specific l isks. Such c atej!;<»rical aj)j)roaches should be com- 
plenieiUaiA to the j!;euei ic aj)proacli of educating xouth for lifelony^ health. Foiu" of these issues 
are selected foi- brief illustration here: se\ualit\. prepaiation for j)areiithood. \ iolence, and druo 
ai>use. It is imj)ortaiU to note tluu other issues also deser\ e atteiuioiu such as mental health, 
niitiition. j)hysic al fitness, and injun- pie\ eiuion. 

TOWARD RESPONSIBLE SEXUALITY 

Althouo;h earl\- adolescence clearly is not a time to become sei iousU- en^a^ed in sexual a< ti\ it\-. 
adolesceiUs receise conflicting messages ahoiU desirable body imao;e and aj)j)roj)riate sexual 
behavioi; es])ecially from the media and from j)eers. ( ionsecjueiuly. adolesceiUs have a ^reat 
need to imderstand issues related to sexualit\: such as the cK iiamics of iutinuite ielationsluj)s. 
when to become sexually active, the bioloo;ical process of concej)tion. and the risks of" con- 
tracting sexually transmitted diseases, iiicliidino; Hiv infec tion. Proj)er understanding of all these 
issues depends on accurate information beinjj; conveyed in sensitive and a^e-apj)ropriate ways. 

^'oun^ adolescents obtain their information about sexualit\ j)rimari!y frotn |)eers biU also from 
family, school, telev ision, and inos ies. Peer information is i)ften inaccurate, and it ma\- be in- 
directly conmuuiicatecl. Moreover, adolescents teiul to assmue erri)neousl\' that **e\ei-\ bocb 
does It." e\en if this is not the case. 

because they have a y>;reater j)oteiuial than peers to convey accurate and a^e-approj)riate in- 
lorinatioiu families and schools are in a better j)osition to encoinaji^e health-protective choices 
1)\ youny; adolesceiUs. Those adolescents w ho rate coninumication with th'jii j)arents as poor 
are likely to have initiated sex. as well as smokiny^ and clrinkiny,. earlier than their peers who 
rate cj)inmuiucation with their paients as oood/' Nhui\ parents, howeser. need helj) in bc- 
( (»inin<i; well informed about issues in reproducti\e health and in learniny^ how to oNercome 
then- embarrassment about talkinjr to their children about sexuality issues. 

Adolescents should learii about hinnan sexiuditv and rej)rodiiction larlx. before they become 
sexually activ e. Programs proinoiiny; sexual health should be^in not later than earlv ac!(»lescenc e 
ui middle ^rade schools and in youth-ser\ ino; or^ani/ations. Information about preventinj; the 
liansinission of the aids virus should also be j)art of health education for younj»; adolesceiUs. 
^'oun^ adolescents tyj)ically do not know, for example, that the inc iibatioii j)eriod for aids can 
be ten or more years and that mothers can transmit the \iriis to their ofVsj)rinj;. huenentions 
should identify the sexnalK <n ien ted situations that adolesc cuts ma\ ciu oimtci tUid j)io\ idc lilt 
skills training, on how to a\oid the situation or maiuiy^e it. Sciiools. families, and the incdKi. 
llnouy^h health-|)romotin^ messaj^es and |)roj;rains. c an coiitribiUe to this effort. 




Aiiiud with ^iunl iiilininalinii aiul skilU. ynin^ aclnlcstriUs iimsl alsd he motiwUcct to make 
cniistructivc c hnitrs rcji^aicliiij; their sexualitv «iiul to prevent |)reo;iiaiie\ not an easv task <yi\v\\ 
their iiieNpei'ience iuiil sneial iiiilieiL Deleriiiiniiiii; how to hritio; this ahont remains a Ihrmida- 
hle task. A lecenl histitute otMeiheiiie sttuK emu ludetl thai fewer than tweiH\-li\e proo;rains 
In reduce iiiiiiitemleil preji;iiaiK-v have heeii eareliiiU e\ahiale(l: ol these pr(i,i>ianis. aluuit half 
ol iheiii were toiiiul to l)e elec tive in the shoi t term." Hiis is one ol'the iiiaii\ iiuhc alions that 
research in this hehl has not heen oi\en aileijuate pi'ioiitw 

I he vast niajni itv ol ailoleseent preti,naiu ies aic uniiitendech'' Any sound educational a|)pi'oac li 
needs lo make it ( lear that hecoiniuo; a parent at the rio;ht time, w hen a \ nnnn pe rson has at- 
tained tlie maturity to raise a famih. involves niorc than information, hirth control, ami the j)re- 
\ ention ot nnw anteil j)re,u;iiancics. ^ouno; peoj)le should he taught aiiil puhlic attituiles .should 
reinloi-ce that raising a famih- hrings responsihilities as v\cll as jovs ami that much is involved 
in heiiiiia reliahie. comj)etent })arent. 

PREPARING FOR PARENTHOOD 

Another important aspect of healthy tlevelopnicnt is j)reparing ailolescents for the time w hen 
they lorm lamilies of their own in atlulthood. The fidfillment of each child's j)otential recjuires 
a hu<i;e j)arental investment of time, energy, thought, caregiving. sensitivitv. and nione\. It re- 
cjuires j)atience. persistence, understanchng. and resilience in coj)ing with adversitw All too 
manv adolescents hecome pregnant only to find later that thev aic extremelv ill prepareti for 
the challenge of raising a child. 

Young pcoj)le moving toward j)arenthootl generalk have less experience caring for a child than 
their j)iedecessors luul. B( th fathei" ami mother are likely to he in die paid lahor force. With 
the hirth ot the hahy. they .vill have to renegotiate their relationshij): thev w ill ha\ e to decide 
how to divide the hahy care chores: what kind of flexihility thev can huild into their schedules: 
how tiie\ will handle the housework: what sort of j)arental leave, if aiiv. each will take: aiul how 
they will halance work and famih- life. 

The (larnegie C.orporation rej)ort. Slarfirio; Foiuts: Mtd'nt; (Ik Xtals vfOnr Yonnoisf 
a/nldnn. emphasized the imj>ortance of j)reparing atlolescents for resj)onsihle j)arenthootl/' 
When peoj)le make an informed, thoughtful conunitinent to have c hildren, thev are more likeh 
to he good paients. Their growing children are nu)re likely to meet life with oj)timism. trust, 
and comjjetence. On the other hancL w hen j)eopIe are unj)rej)aied for the oj)purtunities and 
icsponsihilities of parenthood, the risks to their chihlren are serious. 

Hie naU'Ui needs a suhstantial eNj)ansion ofeni)rts to educate young peoj)le ahout parenthootl. 
Families are naturally the first soun e o! siu h education, hm. st hnols. plac es of worship, ami 
community organi/alions can also he useful. ( !ommimily servic e in child c are centers provides 
a valuahle learning c\j)ei ience lor adolesc ents ahout w hat is re(juiri cl U) raise voung c hildren. 
Age-appio|)iiare. iiillurally sensitive c(lucati<)n cd)(>ut parenthootl should hegin in late ele- 
mentar\ si hool hnt no later than early adnlesi ence. It can he a part of a hie sciences cm- 
I i( uhmi ol a part ol health ecliicalion. In eidu i c ase. it musi he snhstaiKial and meaningful Im 
adoles( cuts. 



CONFLI.CT RESOLUTION AND VIOLENCE PREVENTION 

Nearly i niiliimi aclnlcsecrHs between the a^vs ol tweKe aiul iiiiieteeii are vic tims <>{ violent cniiics 
carh year.'" W i evideiiee is enier^iiij; that iiiteneiitioiis c an reduce ov prevent \ oun^ i)e()j)le"s 
invoKement in violence. As with the |)reventi()n ofadoleseeiit precrnaiu v. vonth violence is not 
a simple prohlem with a sinj>;le aiisuer. 'lo he effective, prevention recjuires a comprehensive ap~ 
pnMch addressinj^ hoth individual and social factors.'^ It should include oeueric approaches 
that lueet essential reciui/eineiits for healthy a(l()lescent(le\el()pnient. throuj^h develo|)meiUally 
appropriate schools. sup|)ortivc families, and youth and cominunit\ ortrani/.ations. A specific 
set oi intem-iitions that taro^et.s youth violence and enhances adolescents' ability to deal with 
conflict in nonviolent ways is also iieeessarN. Policv chanj;es. such as impleiuentinK str(»n^er 
measures to restrict the availability ofjruns. are urgently needed. especialK in liji;ht ofthe j;row- 
Hig [)ropensity of juveniles to use semiautomatic and other o;uns to conmiit ci imes.''^ \ 

( )ne i)roniisiiijr strategy for preventing youth violence is the teaching ofconllict resolution (en- 
compassing the management ofanger and other life skills training) as part ofbealth education 
ill elenientarv and middle schools. Research indicates that conflict resoluti(Ui and mediation 
programs can reduce violence: better results, however, arc achieved with longer-term, com- 
I)rehensive programs designed to address multiple risk factors. » ^ Serious, in-depth conflict- 
resolution training over extended [)eriods is increasingly important in ac ultin e ^aturated with 
media and street violence. Suj)emsed practice ofconflict-resolution skills also is critical. As- 
scrtiveness. taught as a social skill, helps young people learn how to resist unw anted pressures 
and imimidatiou. resoKe conflicts nonviolenlly. and make sound decisions alxKU the use of 



weai)ons. 



lo i)UllcI 



resources for the development of such j)rograms. Carnegie Corporatiim i.s support- 
mg a national network of violence j)revention pracutioners based at the Kducatlon Develop- 
ment Center, linked with a national research center on vouth violence at the Cniversilv ofCob 
orado. These resources c an provide a solid knowledge base and foster c-valuative research in 
Molence prevention. The two centers arc joined to Mediascope. an organization addre.sshig 
the depiction of violence in movies and on television. 

1 ligh-risk youth in impoverished communities urgently need social sui)port networks and life 
skills training. Both can be created in a wide range of'existing settings, not only in sehools and 
school-related health centers but also in communitv organizations, including church-related 
vouth ac tivities and sports programs. They work best if thev foster enduring relationships with 
adults as well as with helpful peers. This approach can potentially promote c-onslructive al- 
ternatives U) violent groups bv providing a sense of belonging, a sourc e ol enjovable activitv. a 
percej)tionolopporluinlv.asitc lor mentoring, ami a chance lo prepare for social roles that can 
ca: n respec t. 



PREVENTING DRUG ABUSE 



un- 



Drugs are (■heaj>er and more j)lenliiul todav than thev were a dci ade ago. Heroin, foi e.\;i 
pic. ( osts less than half its i()Si sirret price. The rnilcd Stales lu-s (he liighe ,1 addic tiou r..(( 
111 Its lnstoi\ » ( ouils and jails aic bulging w ith drng-rclalcd c.ises. 



Adnk'si-fiUs cuiisidcM (Initvs and ah ohol less lianniul i(Kla\ f.liaii iIk'\ did ihit-f \tais a<;(). and 
they art- imnc acccpiiiit!; ofdni^ use/ ' l-or manv yotm^ |)eopU'. ilu- use ofdni^s. e\( ii die sale 
of dnii;s. ( niistitiiles an allrattive path to \\hat tlic) |)er(ei\e as a(hdt slatd.^. 

Snme coiiiiimmix-w ide |)re\enli\e intcixeiuioiis ha\e suhstaiitialK dimii>ished the use of "*^ale- 
\\a\ suhsiances {siuii as tohaeto. aleohol. and luaiijiiana ) in e<niv ad<tles( eiu e while en- 
hancing |)ersonal and soeial tonipeteiu e. 'i'hese eHoits ha\e heeii tai iicd out nsino rionions 
reseatfh designs on a h)n^-ieiin hasis.'*' Several pie\enli\e |)rooia!ns U)v Noinio adoleseeiUs 
ha\e i)een show n in reduce drn^ use.'' The learning of life skills has heen usefulK aj)|)lied to 
the |)!cvrnlinn of cigarette sinokiii^e, and alcoliol and inai ijuana use.'" This research shows how 
the e\|)lK it leaching of these skills can contrihute to personal and soc iai c()in|)elen( e and pro- 
vide (onsiructive alternatives to heallh-daina^inj*; hehavior. 

Keeenl studies report diat w heii hoostei" sessions are pro\ iiled in hitvh school, the j)reventive 
cflvcts of eady inters entions are sustained thn)Uj2;h the seiiioi- \ ear.'" ( )ther j)rot>;rains focus on 
the |)i evention of cigarette smoking, w hich is very important, .^ince. aside from tohaeco's "gale- 
way * function, nianv casualties throuo;hout the life span flow from the start ol'lhis addiction in 
early atlolescence.-" in addition, the \ery early start of smoking is a sli|)per\ sl(j|)e to other 
druo;s.-' The results of well-designed, connmmity-wide iutcnentions are encoina^in^. their 
success suyioests that social norms on tlin^ use can he changed hv s\stematic. intensive, and 
lonj!;-ierni efforts. A dramatic e\amj)le is the recent decliiie in smokin^e; rcj)orted hv Africaii 
American adolescents. 

ik-yond the direct approach to suhstance ahuse. parents, teachers, aiul health |>rofessiona!s 
shouki luiderstand that many adolescents en^aji;e in dangerous hehavior het ause ol tlevelop- 
mental pio|)leuis such as low self-esteenj. poor i)erfornianee in school. (L j)ression. oi" inabil- 
ity to make careful decisions. 'I'liis initlerscores the importance of addressino untleiivin^ fac- 
Kirs tliat lead to hi^h-risk hehavior. I'sin^druj^s may he a way o| feeling matine. courageous. 
soj)histicatc(l. oi otherwise ^rown up. Disadvatita^ed youth, need to he shown how individu- 
als from co'uparahle hackj»;rounds have done weli in lej^irimate wavs. \i\ sharp contrast to **suc- 
cessfid druo dealers involvetl in crime and tragedy. Tiie j)ro\ isior! of famil\ -au<»;mentin^ func- 
tions h\ (.oniMiunii) orj^anizaticMis can he helj)ful In this context. 

STRENGTHENING HEALTH CARE SERVICES FOR 
ADOLESCENTS 

An e\hausti\ e st(id\ of atlolescent heahh. conducted hy the I'.S. ( '.ouaiess's ( )flice of Tech- 
nolo^N Assessment in pointed to s( rious harriei s to estahlishin^ develo|)mentallv aj)- 

propriate health services for adolescents."^ (Current services are |)ai ticularly lackino in dis- 
ease j)revention and health-j)romotioii s;r\ ices. A variety of studies and imiovations in the 
|)asi decade have heen midei taken to ov rcome the hari iers and to inipiove the (leliver\- of 
health care services to adolescents.'' These studies show what t.ni he done, hiit there is a 
lonj; w av (o ^o. 
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■ An estimated 39.7 million Americans (15.3 percent) 
were without health insurance coverage during the 
entire 1993 calendar year. 

■ As many as one in seven adolescents has no health 
insurance; one in three poor adolescents is not cov- 
ered by Medicaid, and private insurance coverage of 
adolescents is increasingly restricted. 

■ Adolescents are among those least likely to have 
health insurance because most adolescents, ages 
ten to eighteen, live with parents who are also unin- 
sured. Adolescents whose families are poor or of 
Hispanic origin or whose parents have little formal 
education are most likely to be uninsured. In 1993, 
despite the existence of programs such as Medicaid 
and Medicare, 29.3 percent of the poor (11.5 million) 
had no health insurance of any kind. 

■ Preventive services, such as psychological and sub- 
stance abuse counseling, are especially needed dur- 
ing adolescence and not covered by many insurance 
plans. 

■ To meet adolescents' health care needs, develop- 
mentally appropriate services must be available in a 
wide range of health care settings, including com- 
munity health centers, school-based and school- 
linked health centers, physicians' offices, family 
planning clinics, HMOs, and hospitals. Adolescents 
iiow depend on multiple sources of care for pre- 
ventive services. For approximately 80 percent of 
school-based clinics, for example, adolescents need 
another source for contraceptive health services be- 
cause making the full range of contraceptives avail- 
able to teens in schools is highly controversial. 

■ There are ethnic and cultural differences in the use 
of health care services. If African American and His- 
panic youth had income and health insurance cov- 
erage equal to that of whites, they would still not 
make as many visits to the doctor. Different beliefs 
regarding health may Influence the use of health 
care services: other factors include discrimination 
111 institutional access or physician behavior; the rel- 
atively small numbers of African American and His- 



panic doctors; long waiting times at neighborhood 
and hospital clinics; and dissatisfaction with physi- 
cian behavior. 

■ The clinical visit provides an opportunity for health 
promotion and disease-prevention interventions. Dur- 
ing this visit, physicians or other practitioners in the 
office setting should be able to provide health guid- 
ance, liicluding health education, health counseling, 
and anticipatory guidance. This is especially Impor- 
tant for adolescents with chronic disease and dis- 
ability to maximize their function and ability to cope. 

■ A critical issue in the provision of health care to ado- 
lescents is that there are relatively few health care 
personnel who have training or experience in deal- 
ing with this age group's health problems. Training 
programs for physicians do not include information 
about and skills to serve adolescents. 
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BROADENING HEALTH INSURANCE COVERAGE 

All adolcsciiits rc(|uirc |)rcventive |)rimar\ licaltli care and treatment lor iicaitli pioMfms. \ct 
tlicy arc likely to lat e barriers to these services. For one in ses en American adoleseents. Iiealtii 
insuranee covera<»;e is simply not available, and for numy more it is inade(|uate. Within the 
Medicaid i)o|)iilation. only one-third ofelioihlc adolescents are ctnrently covered because of 
limditiji; constraints, ami this |)roi)orti()n is unlikely to increase in the foreseeable future.''' 
I lealtb insurance lor workinjj; families may not be provided by emploxers or. when provided, 
may not include tb.eir adolescent chiltlren. 

(lovera^e of adolescents is a critical |)art of the debate over health care reform. As manat;etl 
care spreads rapidly throuj^hout the Tinted States, it will be crucial to include e\j)licit prosi- 
sioiis for comprehensive coverage of atlolescents.'''' This will be esj)ecially im|)ortant to mon- 
itor. alon<»;\vith such matters as access, cjualit)-. and continuity of care, as states increasin^lv en- 
roll their MedicaitI poj)ulatioii in mauascd care j)lans. Manat»;etl care organizations should be 
encouraged to contract with school-based health centers sen inj>; atlolescents. Even when health 
( <)verat»;e is available, adolescents may ha\ e inatletiuate information about the availability of ser- 
\ices. or they may be concerned that contideiuiality will be breached. Too often, health scr- 
\ ices are not user-lriendly for adolesceius. Some conuuunitv health ami school-based adoles- 
cenl health centers have demonstratetl how these barriers can be overcome. 



DEVELOPING APPROPRIATE HEALTH PERSONNEL AND SCHOOL- 
RELATED SERVICES 

(Currently, there is a dearth of experienced and well-trained health |)rovitlers who can sensi- 
tively treat the health i)rol)lems of adolescents, with sj)ecial attention to continuity ofcare. ( )f 
etjual concern is the lack adequate preparation of the larj^er nmnber of nonsj)ecialist j)bvsi- 
cians, nurses, nutritionists. j)sychologists. and social workers who must work as part of a multi- 
discij)linary team to deal eilcctivcly with the adolescents they encounter.^'' 

Serious ^aj)s must be filled in sen ice systems for all atlolescents. es|)ecially those with n]ultij)le 
health j)roblems. chronic disease, or tlisability. such as attention deficit disorder.^-' One j)romis- 
inji; aj)j)r()ach to Hllinj>; this service y;a|) is by establishinji; more school-relatetl health facilities ex- 
pressly for youn^ adolescents, either at the school or near the school and functionally inteji;rated 
with it with res|)ect to both curriculum and accessibility. Such facilities have demonstrated their 
abilitN to deal with acute medical problems, including- mental health. Thev have stron<>; poten- 
tial lor disease prevention and health promotion. 

States and communities, with help from the federal ^overmnent and private funds, already have 
established more than six hundred school-based or school-linked health centers nationwide 
sinc e iqSo. Local health j)rofessi()nals and itistitutions work with the schools to provide these 
serN ices. National health and education orj^anizations have issued |>olicv statements supj)ort- 
in^- these centers, including!; the .American Medical Association, the Association of School 
.Nurses, the American Academy of Pediatrics, the National Kducation Association, the Na- 
tior.al Association of State Boards of Kducation. the Soc iet\ lot Adolescent Medic ine, the 
American ( ^olle^e of ( )bstetrics and ( iyneiolo^y. atid (he Ameriian Public 1 lealtb Assoc iati(Mi. 
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In the National Asscinhly ofScliool-lkisccI I Icaltli Clinics was c'stal)lisliL'(L Parents also 
arc su|)|)()rtive of the centers and ofadoleseents* use oftlieni. The a\eraji;e annual cost ]>er stu- 
dent of these c entei s is le ss than $*iO(>. 

Students use thesf ser\ ic es j)riinarily Im- physical examinations, ac ute illness, and minor einer- 
^eneies. Sn.ee stutlents often recjuest help with feelings of cle|>iession. loneliness, and an\iet\. 
these centers also should prov ide apj)i-opiiate mental health servic es. There is an important 
opj)ortuMity luie: tiealment of depression, for example, can prevent self-medication leading 
to suhstance ahiise and addic tion. 

I ntil now. most of these centers have operated in hio;h schools. Rej)roductive health care ac - 
counts tor less than 20 |)ercent of the services j)r()\ ided there. In middle j^rade schools, an 
even lower perc entati;e is expected. Kvideme su^j^ests that coniisvlinj; can delav the initiation 
of sexual activity. Nevertheless, some younj>; |)e()ple hecome sexually acti\e durin^; the mid- 
dle j!;racle years. Therefore, it is ap])roj)riate for school-i)ased or school-linked c enters to |)r(»- 
vide family j)lamiinj>; information. School-hased centers should he oj)en heyond school luuns. 
have outreach programs and trained staH'. and recei\ e connnunitv-wide support. 

THE PROMISE OF HEALTHIER LIVES 

The early adolescent years are increasingly the startin^i; point of an uj)snr^e of health- 
compromisinji; behaviors that have lifelonji; ramifications. Althoujijh ^rim statistics about the 
health of adolescents are a contimial reminder of the polcntially tragic conseciuences of 
choices at thi.s age. early adolescence j)rcsents an often oxerlooked opportunitv fbt health pro- 
motion. Properly tun tured. adolescents" interest in their own developing bodies can be a po- 
tent force for building healthv lifestyles of enduring signific ance. The best chanc e to fulfill 
this j)r()mise lies in cotmec tin^ health caie j)rofessionals with schools, conmuuntv organiza- 
tions, families, and media. 

.\ crucial ingredient in this fortnula for lifelong health is the guiding and motixating influence 
of caring adults, hiformation and skills are not suflicient to influence the behavior ofadoleseents 
unless they are willing and able to put them to use in the interests of fostering their own health. 
To encourage this willingness recjuip-s the protection and suj)j)ort of their families, friends, 
health professionals trained to work effectively with the adolescent age grouj) and other adults. 

I lealth promotion assumes that adolesc ents will have access to j)rimai-\- health care serx ices for 
j)revention and early intervention. 1 lealth |)olicymakers must work with communities and fam- 
ilies t(} find new ways to imj)rovc adolescents' access to health care services through stable pri- 
mar\- c are j)roviders or throir>;h school-linked adolescent health centers that emphasize pre- 
ventive services, including denial and mental health care. Schools and comnumities alike must 
become places that enhance health\ behavicu's among adolescents and the people around them. 

.\ com])rehensi\e beahh-j)romotion stiategy. therefore. re(|uires a commnnitv-uide c-oimnit- 
ment not only from adolesc ents but fi om the full range of institutions with whom adolesceiils 
are involvecL Making this connnitment to young adolescents is poienliallv one of the most pow- 
erful means of c h.mgiii^ hciihh ontcnmcs foi life, 
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A member of the Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, Michael I. Cohen, chair of the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics at the Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine, served as vice chair of the advisory panel 
for the Office of Technology Assessment (ota) study 
of adolescent health. In a presentation before the 
Carnegie Board of Trustees, he called attention to the 
highlights of the first national study on the health of 
American adolescents: 

■ Collection of health statistics should be informed by 
developmental phases within the adolescent period. 

Researchers have divided the adolescent period 
roughly into three phases: early, middle, and late. 
The use of chronological age, given individual vari- 
ability at a specific age during adolescence, is not 
a good substitute for developmental status. How- 
ever, currently published data make it difficultto or- 
ganize information based on these phases and on 
adolescence itself. For example, national data are 
often reported for "children below the age of eigh- 
teen" or "for youth from fifteen to twenty-four." The 
OTA study has focused more attention on the ado- 
lescent years, and increasingly health statistics are 
being reported for adolescents from ten to fourteen 
and from fifteen to nineteen years, as indicated in 
this report. 

■ Collection of health statistics should take into 
account important characteristics of diversity 
within the American adolescent population. Data 
are typically reported by race and ethnicity and by 
gender. Since the ota report, and reflecting changes 
in the U.S. population, more statistical reporting in- 
cludes Hispanic-Latino, American Indian, and Asian 
Pacific adolescents. However, information that sep- 
arates race or ethnicity from socioeconomic status 
is still rare. 

■ Behavioral science research is crucial to under- 
standing the new behavior-linked morbidities of 
adolescence. Research on adolescent develop- 
ment and health must be a high national science 
policy priority. Adolescents have been commonly 
regarded as the healthiest Americans and those in 
least need of health services. However, ota's analy- 



sis suggested that one out of every five adolescents 
has atleastone serious health problem. Increasingly, 
these problems are behavioral in nature, including 
drug abuse, accidents and injuries, homicides, sui- 
cides, sexually transmitted diseases, and premature 
pregnancy. Research that seeks to understand paths 
to healthy outcomes in adolescence and contribut- 
ing risk factors— individual, familial, and social — is 
urgently needed for informed, effective prevention 
approaches. 

Disease prevention and health promotion are 
crucial during the adolescent years. Health care 
agencies and professionals, using current under- 
standing about the behaviorally based factors re- 
lated to adolescent health status, must work toward 
achieving a better balance between treatment of ill- 
ness and health promotion and disease prevention. 

! A variety of approaches to healthy adolescent de- 
velopment must be tested. Adolescents are a di- 
verse group, and many organizations, including 
health agencies, can foster healthy lifestyles in this 
age group. As a major option, ota sees special 
promise in school-related health centers, as well as 
community-based, comprehensive adolescent health 
centers. 

I Health professionals must be prepared to work 
with adolescents. While adolescent health special- 
ists are still rare within the health professions, an 
even greater problem exists in preparing health pro- 
fessionals — nonspecialist physicians, nurses, psy- 
chologists, and social workers — to work effectively 
with the adolescents they encounter. 

I Health care reform must take into account the de- 
velopmental needs of adolescents. Any reform of 
health care financing and provision of services must 
include attention to adolescents as a group with 
needs separate from young children. 

SOURCE 

US Congress, Office of Technology Assessment (1591) 
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Depression, suicide, alcohol and drug use, hiv/aios 
and other sexually transmitted diseases, gun-related 
homicides — this is the minefield of deeply disturbing 
health problems American adolescents in the 1990s 
have to cross. For young people to grow up healthy, 
an integrated approach is necessary — one that 
takes into account individual responsibility for health 
as well as society's responsibility to support individ- 
uals' decisions to enhance their health. 

I Adolescents need information. To develop healthy 
habits and avoid risks, adolescents need facts. They 
need to know ths importance of good nutrition and 
exercise, the harmful consequences of substance 
abuse, and the responsibilities of sexual Involvement. 
Furthermore, students need the facts early. These 
facts should be part of the core curriculum in the 
higher elementary school grades and in the middle 
schools, Life sciences classes can tea'h students 
how their minds and bodies develop and function, 
what strengthens them, and what harms them. 

■ Adolescents need critical life skills. To protect 
their health and expand their options, adolescents 
need life skills such as nroblem solving, planning, de- 
cision making, resisting negative influences of peers 
and the media, resolving conflict nonviolent.'y, and 
coping with stress. Because cf profound changes in 
our nation over the last few decades, however, it is 



no longer safe to assume that the skills necessary for 
succeeding — or even surviving — in a complex soci- 
ety are being transmitted. When coupled with social 
support networks, such training can help adoles- 
cents make wise, informed decisions and steer clear 
of high-risk behavior. 

1 Adolescents need health services, including pre- 
ventive health, dental, and mental health care. 

Many adolescents lack access to the health services 
they need. One way to rectify this situation is to ex- 
tend insurance coverage — both public and private — 
to all adolescents. Another way is to establish health 
centers in or near schools. Cooperative efforts 
among education, health, and social service groups 
could provide students better access to such ser- 
vices. Centers should offer health promotion and dis- 
ease prevention education, treat or refer students 
suffering from injuries and acute and chronic ill- 
nesses, and arrange for treatment of dental and vi- 
sion problems. To successfully serve adolescents, 
centers must guarantee confidentiality. 

■ Adolescents need motivation to protect their health. 

Providing information, skills, and services is not 
enough. To protect their health, adolescents must 
have incentives to put what they have learned into 
action. The social environment can provide these in- 
centives. Adolescents living in poverty are more at 
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risk for engaging in unhealthy behavior because of the 
cultural, social, and economic constraints they face. 

■ Adolescents need the support of relatives and other 
adults, especially educators and health providers. 

Adolescents need close, ongoing contact with car- 
ing and competent people whose judgment they 
trust To establish these critical relationships, edu- 
cators, mentors, health professionals, and other 
adults who work with adolescents should receive 
training in adolescent development and develop the 
skills needed to counsel young people effectively. 
Primary care providers who work with diverse pop- 
ulations of adolescents must be cult /rally sensitive 
and able to bridge not only the generation gap but 
also cultural differences that may exist. 

■ Adolescents need environments that foster healthy 
social and economic development. Many adoles- 
cents today live in environments where problems 
ranging from violence to hopelessness adversely af- 
fect their health. Neighborhoods in which the adults 
are connected by an extensive set of expectations, 
obligations, and social networks are in a better posi- 
tion to control and supervise the activities and be- 
havior of children and adolescents. In neighborhoods 
with weak social controls and monitoring, adoles- 
cents are more likely to be affected by peer group 
culture and may succumb to high-risk behaviors such 




as gang involvement, alcohol and drug use, and pre- 
mature sexual activity. Because the lack of employ- 
ment opportunities suitable for young people com- 
pounds other problems, connecting adolescents with 
the world of work can have a positive effect. Men- 
toring programs, part-time internships during the 
school year and full-time internships during the sum- 
mer, and apprenticeships that lake a "learn-while- 
you-earn" approach can help adolescents feel com- 
petent and useful, improve their economic prospects, 
and provide a sense of a promising future. 
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twenty-first century. New York: Oxford University Press. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



Strengtlieniny Communities witli 
Adolescents 

The L'Xpci iciR-c of ^nm in^ ii|) in American communities lias clumped si^nificantlv in recent 
decades. For most young adolescents, the feelino; ofhelonging to aconmumity that oflers mutual 
aid and a sense ot common purpose, whether it is found in their families, schools, neighhorhootls. 
houses of worshij), or youtli organizations, has heen greatly compromised. 

Kach school day. America's u) million young adolescents decide how thev w ill s|)end at least 
five of their waking hours w hen tliey are not in schooL' A significant number of the tw elve-to- 
fourteen-year-olds are home alone for more than two hours each sch<K)l day." On weekends, 
holidays, and during the summer months. American youth ha\'e even greater amotmts ofdis- 
cretionar)' time without adult guidance. For them, the out-of-school hours constitute a time of 
increased vulnerability for high-risk behavior. 1'hose left on their own or only with |)eers stand 
a significantly greater chance of becoming invohed in substance abuse, sexual activity leading 
to unwanted pregnancy and sexually transmitted diseases, and crime and violence than their 
|)eers w ho are engaged in activities with adult supen ision.'* 

^'oung adolescents from all economic strata often find themselves alone in conwnunities where 
there are few adults to turn to and no safe places to go. ' Inadequate |)ublic transportation sys- 
tems and Americans* reliance on the |)rivate car limit the ability of young adolescents to travel 
to actiN'ities in places such as clubs away from home or school. In some cotnmunities. the main 
place to meet others and socialize is in a stiopping mall. Where such malls do not exist, the 
streets ofVer ample o|)portuiiities for illegal and oftcri dangerous, violent activities. 

'Fime spent alone is not the crucial contributor to high risk. What adolescents do during that 
time, where they do it. and with whom leads to eidier positive or negative results. The task is to 
turn the now -lost opportunities of the out-of-school hours into attractive. grow th-|)rom()ting 
settings. Many youth and commimity organizations, in partnership with schools and corpo- 
rations, are beginning to respond. 
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TAPPING THE POTENTIAL OF COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS FOR YOUTH 

In tlu" t rilif,il Iransitiou (roni t liildliooci loward a siill-clist Jiil adiillhood. a(l(»lc si cnis .i 
Inl t(» learn nol (>nl\ ahoiji luw siibjccls al sc hool hnt also alxmi pcojilc . c an c r opportuni- 
ties, places hc'vond tlu- nci^hlxu hood. arts, st ifncfs. and tlu-niscK cs. I-ainilics lulp. Schools 
lu'lj). But iiu'rc'asin<;l\ tlu-v arc not enough. 



i'll be ooing 10 middle school next year. 
I'll lie in itiesixiti grade. I come loihe 
communiiy cenierio play tiaskeiball, lili 



It's fun, 'cause my Iriends are here and 
il's much beiier ihan silling ai home 
andwaichinglVallday. Il's like a place 
where I can come when I'm bored, 
'cause ihere's always people lhat 
can help me whenever I have problems 
or anyihing. Also I've gel somebody 
here ihailcan depend on. I have my 
friend Greg in ihe olher room. He gives 
me advice, we play baskeiball logeiher, 
and he lakes me ouiandslufl. 
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ore* than ij.oot) national and loc al yonth organizations now oper- 
ate in the Unitc'd States/' These \t)iitli or<i;.(iii/.ations inc hide hodi 
laro;e national oroani/ations and stnall. indcpe'ideiit <i;rassrool> orj;a- 
ni/ations not afliliated with a national stnic tiire. Some are j)rivale. 
nonproht ajijenc ies w hose central niission is to pro\ ide opptu tunilies 
lor youth, sneh a.s the Boy Seoiits. .4-n (Ihihs. the vmc a. and vwc a. 
The potential of these youth oro;ani/.ations c an he extended <i;reatl\- h\ 
achilt .serviee ^ron|js. siieh as Rotary or Kiwanis (Ihihs. reliji;i(Ui> or- 
<i;aiii/ati()ns. iiiinorit)' or^ani/.atioiis. sports leagues, arts |)id);rains. se- 
nior eiti/eiis" ji;roii|)s. nuiseiirns. and j)iihlie-seetor institutions suc h as 
lihraries aiul j)ai ks and rec reation cle|)artinents. 

A ( !arneo;ie (Counc il re|)ort. . / Mdthroflinu : Risk dud (^)portinni\ 
in the .\ Oil school Honrs, lociised attention on how \ oiith-oricnled 
orii;aiii/alionscan |)lay an urjijently needed and exj)ancled role in hel|)- 
Aineriea*s yoiinji; peoj)le j)re|)are for lives as resjxmslhle. iiicjihr- 
inji;. and vijrorotis adults. The rej)ort illustrated wavs that these or- 
»;aiii/atioiis ean extend family- and sehool-like (iiiic tioiis into the 
c nieial alter-schooL weekend, and summer hours when neither 
sehools nor parents are availahle to provide super\ isiou. \"outh or- 
ganizations c an eonneet yotnij»; adoleseents with reliahle adults w ho 
prov ide soeial support and guidanc e while ofVerinji; \ounjr adoles- 
cents oj)portunitics to he ol servic e to their c innmunities. learn ahoul 
the world of work, earn money, huild a sense of worth, and make 
durahle friendships. 



./ Mfj//n-of'h'tnr noted that |)roinisinj»; |)roti;rains alreacK exist, hut 
they reach all too few of the younj; people who most need the ir sn|)- 
|)ort and guidance. Some 2i) |)ere ent (approximateK ^.r^ million) of 
\ oun^ adoleseents are not served hy any of the exist 111^ 17.000 \onth 
oroaiiizatioiis.'' Manv |)ro^rams for youth operate onlv an hour 01 
two a w eek. whieh is neither intensive enouj;h nor aclecjuate in time 
to meet essential needs for healthy adolesi en! cleveh)|)ineu!. Man\ 
proj;rams. too. are run hy well-meaninji; achilts who are untrained in 
cleahn^ with \oiin^ ach>lesceiUs and their distinctive altrihutcs. 
Meinherslii|) in these j»;rou|>s declines preeipitouslv as childien 
move into adolescence. Whe n these |)ro^rams do not aclchcss ictjuiicments and inteiest ol 
d( \cl(»|)iii^ adolc st c uts, as is often the < ase. the \(»nii»!, |)eople diift aw.i\. 
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Based on Its three-year study of youth and commu- 
nity organizations, the Carnegie Council's Task Force 
on Youth Development and Community Programs 
Identified charactoristics of community programs 
that are responsive to the needs of young adoles- 
cents. Such programs 

■ Are safe and accessible to all youth. They should be 
located in sSfe, easy-to-reach settings that are open 
to all youth who seek them out. Programs In school 
facilities during the after-school hours may have an 
advantage of providing such an environment but 
must be year-round operations and . pen during the 
evenings, weekends, and vacations to avoid a dan- 
gerous vacuum. Transportation and child care are of- 
ten needed if all adolescents are to have genuine ac- 
cess to these opportunities. 

■ Tailor their content and methods to the characteris- 
tics. Interests, and diversity of young adolescents 
based on a systematic assessment of community 
needs and existing services. Programs should be en- 
joyable, culturally relevant, and linked to activities 
that capture adolescents' interests, such as sports 
and recreation, drama, business skills, the arts, life 
skills, and academic enhancement. Programs need 
to be flexible enough to respond to adolescents' re- 
quests to integrate new activities, as they are 
needed and reasonable, into the ongoing program. 

■ Work with a variety of other community organizations 
and governmental agencies to extend their reach to 
vulnerable adolescents, especially those in resource- 
poor neighborhoods. They should offer a wide array 
of services, including primary health services — sub- 
stance abuse prevention, mental health, and family 
planning — that facilitate healthy development. 

■ Strengthen the preparation and the diversity of their 
adult leadership. Staff of youth organizations should 
be knowledgeable about the development of adoles- 
cents and prepared to work with them. 

■ Enhance the participation of young adolescents as 
resources to building and improving their communi- 
ties. Activities should Involve young people m all as- 
pects of program development, including day-to-day 



planning. Young adolescents' contributions to the 
program and their communities should be regularly 
recognized and publicly rewarded. In many commu- 
nities, young adolescents* desire to gain meaning- 
ful employment skills and experiences can be met 
through community and service programs and by ca- 
reer awareness and job skills classes. 

■ Reach out to families, schools, and other community 
partners to create stronger community support sys- 
tems for young adolescents. They can provide link- 
ages to schools as a way to support the academic 
achievement and learning of young adolescents. 
Such programs should er -.ourage parental partici- 
pation by creating real opportunities to become in- 
volved in the life of the school and in improving their 
own education and training. 

■ Identify their objectives and evaluate their methods 
and outcomes for young adolescents, staff, and com- 
munity impact. Process evaluations enable staff to 
adapt and improve what they are doing. Outcome 
evaluations can provide information on near term 
outcomes. However, it must be recognized that im- 
portant outcomes, such as employment in the legiti- 
mate workforce, may not be measurable until some 
years later. 

■ Advocate vigorously for and with youth to improve 
opportunities for education and health in their com- 
munities. 

■ Establish strong organizations vvith a vision of youth 
development, led by energetic and committed board 
leadership. 

■ Strengthen research on community organizations 
and youth development, giving it a higher priority in 
science policy than ever before because of the po- 
tential importance of these opportunities to prevent 
casualties in adolescence and beyond. 



Elements 
of Eiieclive 
Youth 
Proorams 



SOURCE 

Task ForC8 on Youth Oevelopmont and Community Programs 
(1992). A matter of time: Risk and opportunity in the nonschool 
hours. New York: Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
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Collaboiatino 
for Youlti 

Boys & Girls Clubs 
in Public Housiny 
Projects 



LowHiiCome neighborhoods often lack safe places 
for young adolescents to congregate and to partici- 
pate in recreational or educational activities. Meet- 
ing the needs of adolescents living in these areas is 
the mission of the Boys & Girls Clubs of America, a 
national federation of independent local clubs. 

Opening their doors to all young people, ages six to 
eighteen, clubs offer a wide variety of activities. 
Grouped in six core areas, these include health and 
physical education, personal and educational devel- 
opment, citizenship and leadership development, 
cultural enrichment, recreation, and outdoor envi- 
ronmental education. Through these activities, the 
clubs hope to instill such values as good work habits, 
self-reliance, perseverance, teamwork, and consid- 
eration of others. Club programs are designed to pro- 
vide girls and boys with responsible adult guidance, 
encouragement and support that are frequently not 
available at home. In school, or elsewhere in the 
community. 

Each year, Boys & Girls Clubs serve 2 million young 
people. More than half of these youth come from mi- 
nority groups, single-parent households, or tow-In- 
come families. To reach even more young people In 
need, Boys & Girls Clubs launched an ambitious new 



initiative In 1987. At the heart of the plan was the de- 
cision to expand its efforts In public housing projects. 
Today, with the ongoing support of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development and several 
key federal agencies and private foundations, 270 
clubs are located In housing projects nationwide and 
In Puerto Rico. They are also the only national youth- 
serving agency with a major presence in public 
housing. Through tliis public-private collaboration, 
thousands of young people have a positive alterna- 
tive to hopelessness and lives frequently filled with 
violence. 

Resparch conducted over a three-year period In fif- 
t jen p jblic housing projects has shown that these 
clubj; have a positive Impact on parental involvement 
anc school performance, and their presence also en- 
courages residents to organize and improve their 
community. The clubs also had positive effects on re- 
ducing drug use, juvenile crime, and the presence of 
crack in housing projects compared to housing pro- 
jects without them. Boys & Girls Clubs in public hous- 
ing are significant for two key reasons: They are re- 
sponsible for bringing about many broad-based and 
dramatic social changes, and they provide a self- 
sustaining program of assistance. 



When askctl w hat they want from programs, yoimp; adolescents .sa\ ihev want secue and sta- 
hle relationships with caring peers and achills. safe and attractive phices to relax and he with 
their friends, and ()|)portunities to develoj) life skills, contrilnitc to their communities, and feel 
competent.^ ( lood youth |)rograms offer precisely what adolescents want: mentoring and coach- 
ing relationships: tirop-in activities: develo|)ment ofsocial skills; safe havens: community ser- 
vice, and programs that nmture interests and talents, public performance, and recognition. 

'io expand the reach of good programs, the (ioimciPs report ingetl the tleveloj)tnenl of inno- 
vative partnerships that can j)rovide these organizations with financial and other resources. For 
example, several federal agencies |)rovide such organizations with funds tlirected toward their 
j)re\ emive potential in areas of suhstance abuse ami youth violence.'* With both public and 
private funds, these conunuuity-based organizations can reach neglected adolescents, who are 
likely to benefit a great deal from o|)|)ortimities to belong to a valued grouj). These settings 
pi-eseni a powerful altertnitive to the a|)peal ol youth gangs and other negative inlluences. 

.1 Mdttrroj 'Iimr has tontributcd to ellbrts across the country to recreate connnunities with 
\oulh. Trban parks and recreation groups used the report to tUgue lor more safe, open spaces. 

JOS 
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\)AVin iil\v\\ \\\ Mt^iu^llhorluxKls oCfoiu ciiinUrd post-rty/* Tlicatcr and arts j;nMi|)s c itfti its liiul- 
in^s in tluii ut|Uts|s lor incitascd .siii)|)()it oftlu'ir activities. Kcdcial aj^cncics pointed to tlu- 
rci)ort wlu-n nu Ifidi^i^ all( r-school |)ro^iams as part ofa c iinK'-|)rcvc'ntioii stratcy^y. National 
\onlli oiojiii/aij^iti^jinnu tl to it lor guidance in rc'orj»;ani/.in^ their i)riorilit's. In st \c ral c itie s, 
iiulndin^ San Ftanfisco. (lliic a^o. and Denver, the report was the hasis tor exannniny; how 
voulh-servni^ aji^ ii^'ies in hoth the |)iihiie and |)rivate sec tors eonld better meet the needs of 
adulcst enls in iliei^r c ities." All of these etlortsare die hopeliil si^ns of movement toward what 
John (iaidneiy.i/nieinher <)rthe task loree that issued the ie|)ort. called '*rein\entinj>; c-oninin- 
nit\'* (o ada)/t n> new social conditions,'*^ 

■ y 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AS A WAY OF 
OVERCOMING DISADVANTAGE 

Vounji; adolescents from faniilies with veiy low incomes arc likely to h\ e in unsafe neighbor- 
hoods and to be imsiii)eiTised during the out-ol-school hours. Already penalized by economic- 
disadvantage and the stresses oflifc in their neighborhoods, they also are the least likely to have 
access to enriching youth programs in their neighborhoods.' * They are at extrenielv high risk. 
They are yr)img people whose lives hang in the balance. 

^Communities ol color are tr)'ing to focus their institutions on encuuiaging young people to 
stay in school and pursue education in a determined way even in the face of frustration. Much 
can be accoiiij)lished by conimimity-based yoiuh organizations to support and extend the ed- 
ucational hnictions of schools, A variety of organizations and institutions can j)n)vide long- 
term mentors who are like j)arents. older siblings, and an extended family, ,\cross the country, 
examples of such interventions exist. 

Some programs are based in churches (such as Project .spirit, the initiative of the Congress of 
National Black (ihuicbes); some are based in community organizations (such as the Bovs il: 
C.irls Clubs): others involve youth sen ice (suc h as (lityVoiuh L.A, and the Karlv Adolescent 
1 lelper Program): otiiers are based in minority organizations, including the National Coalition 
of Hispanic Health i nd Human Service Organizations. National I rban League, minoritv fra- 
ternities and sororities, and aspira.' * National scientific associations, such as the American 
Association lor the Advancement of Science, are working with chinches and other conununitv 
orgaiiizations to increase young people's interest and active involvemcnl in the sciences. 
Huougb the .\ssoviation of Science-Technology Centers, science and youth musemns 
throughout the country are involving adolescents from low-income communities as clocents 
and exhibition designers. 

Pursuing sue b elfons typically recjuires the involvement of neighborhood residents and vol- 
unteers who know their communities well. Tsually th(Se is need for a highly corn])etent corps 
of paid stalf working with able and dedicated volunteers and for firm links with relevant pro- 
fessionals. Promising models exist, but theie is no large-scale system. As worthwhile lines of 
innovation emerge, it is crucial to have careful evaluations so that the efTev'ts can be broadly un- 
derstood. What works for wborii under what conditions? Such knowledge can help in sc alitig 
up the best elforts lor use wbcte they are most needed. 
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RECONNECTING YOUTH TO THEIR COMMUNITIES 



Weekly Afterschool Activities of Eighth Graders 



AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS PER WEEK 



30 



25 



20 



15 



10 



Atiiotiji; the must powcrtul means of cnricliing young lives is to enlist their energies in improv- 
ing theit own eoinniunities. Young adolescents can and want to contribute to their connnuni- 
ties. and they learn much from such engagement. Aside from ex|)criencing die rewards of ser- 
vice to others, they learn skills and develop habits that will serve them well in the world of work. 

They learn about the importance of collab- 
orative problem solving when teams work 
togedier to achieve group objectives: about 
the im})ortance of being prompt, courteous, 
and coo})erative;and about die inevitable ne- 
cessity of patience and })ersistence in pursu- 
ing long-term goals. Under the auspices of 
the American l^ibrar\' .Association, as one ex- 
ample, public libraries arc addressing ado- 
lescents' needs with programs that include 
paid employment and volunteer opportuni- 
Ues to work with younger children. 



■ Television 

■ Homework 

■ Outside Reading 



I, 



Total 



White 




ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



I. 



Asian and 
PacKic 
Islanders 



1, 



American 

Indian 
and Native 
Alaskan 



Source A Prohle of the Amencan Eigth Grader NELS.88 Student Descriptive Summary, 

by the National Center for Education Statistics. U S. Department of Education. 1930, Wasfiington, 

DC U S Government Printing Office. 



When programs encourage young adoles- 
cents to participate in communit)' life as 
valued resources, they enable young peoplc 
to become stakeholders in the community's 
values, traditions, and accomplislim nts. 
Adolescents witli such a sense of belonging 
are nn)re likely to clu)ose positive padis to 
achievement. Their self-eHicacy grows as they 
see their contributions bear fruit. Adolescents 
often adoi)t as role models the adult leaders 
who help tliein build their own futures. 



lo be successful, service learning programs must lake into account the interests and talents ol 
voutig adolescents and the ways in which they learn. Activities must be carefully planned to ofler 
meaningful experiences with tangible results so that young adolescents feel a sense of accom- 
}>lishtnent; Often the most successful programs are ones in which young peo|)le participate in all 
aspects of program development, including day-to-day planning, hi addition. l)uilding pride in 
solid accomplishtnetits must be ])art ol the core of die program. Young adolescents* contributions 
to the program and their coniiiumities should be reguhu ly recognized and publicly rewarded. 

STRENGTHENING ADULT LEADERS IN COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS 

'The adult leaders in conmmniiy organi/.alioiis often arc available to young ])eo])le at all hours 
of the (la\. labor widioul adeciualc conipcnsalijm. have limited benefits, and go unrceogni/cd 
tor du ii contributions (o youdi and connmmil) develo]nnen(. Yet they arc society's liontline 
wmkeis who breathe life into youth programs. 
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Community Service Opportunities 



Community service can be a powerful tool for young 
adolescents to learn about important human values 
such as compassion, cooperation, tolerance, respect, 
and fairness. That is one of the reasons Turning Points 
recommends that community service be a part of 
middle schools' core curriculum. 

Often called "service learning," community service 
activities can reinforce skills like problem solving and 
conflict resolution taught in other parts of the cur- 
riculum. In fact, the most effective programs inte- 
grate service learning into the traditional curriculum, 
embedding activities in the study of mathematics, 
science, language, art, or social studies in ways that 
encourage interdisciplinary integration and team 
teaching. Service learning can tak": place virtually 
anywhere. At school, students can serve as peer tu- 
tors, teaching assistants, or other kinds of helpers. 
Away from school, they can be child care volunteers 
or environmental workers. 

CITYYOUTH, L.A.: EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY ACTION 

One noteworthy example of service learning is City 
Youth, LA.: Education and Community Action. Spon- 
sored by the Constitutional Rights Foundation, the 
program gives teachers the training and materials to 
help their pupils use what they have learned in 




school to identify, analyze, and address community 
problems. Using oral histories and other activities, 
the CityYouth curriculum helps teachers and stu- 
dents understand such community issues as health, 
safety, and crime and provides the skills students 
need to address community problems. The CityYouth 
curriculum also promotes respect for the racial, eth- 
nic, and socioeconomic diversity characteristic of 
Los Angeles's student population. The Los Angeles 
Unified School District piloted the program in 1992 in 
four middle schools, involving about 150 students. To- 
day the program features nine teaching teams who 
reach a thousand students. 



EARLY ADOLESCENT HELPER 
PROGRAM 

The Early Adolescent Helper Program is another ap- 
proach to service learning. A program of the National 
Helpers Network, it has promoted service learning 
among young adolescents since 1982. With the dual 
goals of raising adolescents' self-esteem and im- 
proving communities with adolescents' service, the 
program views community service as a valuable part 
of adolescent education. The Helpers Network has 
developed two intergenerational programs. The 
Learning Helpers Program creates opportunities for 
young adolescents to assist in after-school programs 
for children. Learning Helpers read aloud to children, 
supervise their play, and teach them games. The 
Partners Program gives adolescents the chance to 
work with older people at senior centers and nursing 
homes. Other programs focus on environmental is- 
sues, neighborhood improvement, and tutoring. In 
addition to their community service, students partic- 
ipate in weekly seminars designed to stimulate re- 
flection on their active involvement in community set- 
tings. Led by trained adults, these seminars use 
curricula developed by the Network. 
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Black 
Churches 
Support Youth 
Development 




Project SPIRIT 



Gince 1978, the Congress of National Black Churches 
(CNBC) has worked to build on and strengthen the 
black church's ministry by serving as an organiza- 
tional umbrella for the eight major Black American 
religious denominations. Headquartered in Wash- 
ington, D.C., CNBC represents approximately 19 mil- 
lion African Americans In more than 65,000 local 
churches. 

CNBC seeks to harness the historical mission of black 
churches to respond not only to the spiritual but also 
to the economic and social needs of the black com- 
munity. The organization launched its first major na- 
tional demonstration effort— Project spirit — in 1986. 
Project SPIRIT, which stands for Strength, Persever- 
ance, Imagination, Responsibility, Integrity, and Tal- 
ent, aims to instill those very qualities in African 
American youth, ages six to twelve. Goals of the pro- 
ject are to provide constructive after-school activi- 
ties foryoung people growing up In low-income com- 
munities, to expand, their network of relationships 
with caring adults, to support academic achieve- 
ment, and to teach practical life skills. The project fo- 
cuses on three target populations: Children and 
young adolescents, parents, and African American 
pastors. Project spirit is currently operating in 
sixty-five churches in seven states — Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, New York, and Min- 
nesota — and in the District of Columbia. 

The youth component revolves around daily after- 
school programs conducted in church facilities. Pro- 
ject SPIRIT generally enrolls young people who are 
underachlevers, bored with the traditional school 
setting, earning low grades, and experiencing disci- 
pline problems. For three hours after every school 
day, they concentrate on their homework, supervised 
by retired or active teachers and other professionals, 
who are recruited Into the program and trained in 
providing motivation and support. They then receive 
supplementary tutoring from workbooks and curric- 
ular materials. A portion of the afternoon Is devoted 
to the development of African American cultural and 
ethnic pride and improved self-concepts as well as 
practical living skills through games, skits, songs. 



and role playing real-life experiences. Project spirit 
also organizes Saturday programs for parents and 
children and provides parent education programs fo- 
cused on child and adolescent development, parent- 
child communication, discipline, and financial man- 
agement. The program has served more than two 
thousand children with tutorials aimed at strength- 
ening their skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
and in building their self-esteem. 

The Pastoral Counseling Training Component of Pro- 
ject spirit provides pastors of participating churches 
with a fifteen-session workshop designed to help 
them become more effective in the care, education, 
and guidance of African American youth. Because 
this type of training Is missing from most seminaries 
and in-service education programs for black minis- 
ters. It is a critical component of Project spirit. 
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Thf prulossioiuil '.Icvdopiucut nf adults, hotli a.s new ami cxi.stiii^ MafViii youth oi^aui/atiori.s. 
i-s a t <nuiiuiiuji; totuxTu tn the Held. Difl'civiU avciuies tn expanding ()|)j)()rtuuitic.s for |)iv|)a- 
ratiuM t(.r youth work, whctlu r through |M)stsecondary (■duc atioual institutions or on the joh. 
arc uoNN heiiiji; explored hy resouree c eiUeis suc h as the Aeaderny lor Kducational Develop- 
uicut\s Center tor Voiuh I)evelo|)ineut and Polic y Keseareh." These efforts are likeU (o cn- 
luuice the eflec tiveness of |)ro^raius experienc ed hy voun^ adolescents as well as increase the 
rec ()j»;uiliou of youth-development work as a valued servic e. 

BUILDING YOUTH-ORIENTED COMMUNITIES 

( iomnuiuity pnt^ranis are natural |)artuers w ith the other key institiuions that influence voun^ 
lives. 'Hiese |)rojrranis extend the school's responsihilitv for education and facilitate the transi- 
tion from sc hool to work into the out-of-sc hool hours. They reinforce the family's responsihil- 
ities for teaclnn^ eudurin^ values and huildinjj; cliaracter during the hours when i)arenls are not 
availahle. hleallv, these linkages w ill he not acvidental hut platmed and carefully coordinated: 
for exam|)le. community projrrains c an create nicatiintrful opportunities for parents and schools 
to hecome involved in fosterinj>; and recojj;nizinj»; voung people's accomplishments. 

.Vdidts m these key institiuions can themselves cooperate to hecome efllective advocates for 
youth. The voices of young adolescents rarely ate heard in the corridors of jK)hcv densi(Wi 
tnakuig. Adolescents need })owerful and well-informed adult advocates to see that tlieir de\ el- 
(»])mental rec|uirements are met in c onsistent and constructive wavs. 

Neighborhoods and coninumities in U)day*s global village often are not well organized to j)ro- 
vide a network of support for vulnerable young adolescents. Schools, conununitv organiza- 
tions, heahh c are institutions, and families nuist work together to revive for young people the 
experience of belonging to caring communities w here all can tlu ive. Young adolescents, work- 
ing with tliese organizations committed iu their fuuue. can turn their out-of-school hours into 
the time of their lives. 
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CHAPTER NINE 



Redirecting the Pervasive Power of Media 



TIk- \v*)ii<I ol'tlic adolrsccnt c-annot l)c midcrstood without (oiisidcring the profoiiiid iiifhiciuv 
n\ the iDass iiK'dia. especially television, hut also movies and popular music. ^1 o^elher with the 
increasing penetration ofcable television and video cassette recorders in American homes, 
these electronic conduits for j^rogranmiing and for the marketing', ofproducts have heconic 
stronjr comj)etitors to faniihes. schools, and eommunity institutions in shaping yomiji; people's 
attitudes and values about acceptal)le behavior, their perceptions of what kind ofsocietv the\- 
live in. their place in that society, and their expectations ofthe future. 

Kven jrreater influences may enierj>;e as the I'nited States develops a high-speed global -in- 
formation superhighway." merging signals from telephone, television, high-capacitv storage 
media such as cd-rom. and multimedia comj)uters into a single medium capable oftransmit- 
ting and receiving enormous amounts of information. As the potential both positive and 
negative of these new media unfold, one fact is clear: cybers|)ace has the potential to trans- 
form education, health care, and many ofthe vital aspects of life, including the experience of 
growing u|). Already, the personal com|)uter -the gateway to this su|)erhighway- is becom- 
ing commonplace among more advantaged families as an interactive, home-based source of 
consumption, entertainment, information, and socializing." 

For the near hilure. however. [elevision*s chea|)er j)rice, accessibility, and i onvenience virtu- 
ally guarantee its dominion in American homes and much ofthe world. Adolescents un- 
questionably s|)end a great deal of time watching television: twentv-two luurs per week, on 
average, and for some individuals as many as sixty.' By the time they reach age eighteen, ado- 
lescents as a grouj) will have logged more hours in front ofthe television s^t than thev will 
luive spent in the classrocun.^ During this viewing time, the average child or adolescent will 
see about one thousand nuirdcrs. rai)es. or aggravated assaults each year.'* Overall, adoles- 
cents from lower-income households watch more television than those from higher-income 
honseholds: indeed, young j)eople w Uu have the i)()orest life chances watch more television 
than any adolescent grouj). ' 

The greatest anuumt of television viewing takes |)lace among children and young adolescents, 
it peaks at around age twelve and declines through the later teen years in response to inc reas- 
mg interest in competing media, such as radi(> and music, and to the demands of a social life/' 
The que.sti.in of what these younger adolescents are learning from these media should, there- 
l<Me. be of deep ( oncern l() their families and < ommunilics. 
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MEDIA'S IMPACT ON ADOLESCENTS 

( )nc would lia\ c to ij>;iu)rc' Iiuukui Icaniiii^ capacities to su})})osc that media's saturation oi tlic 
cultural cnviroimiciit has no cfftM ou youn^ iiuuds. Producers oi'tlic pro^ranuuinu; and ad- 
\crtiscincnls for television, radit). and other media certainU' helie\c it is in their |)o\ver to 
influeiice adolesceius. who now rc|)resem a hillion amuial market. It is hecausc television 
and radio ad\crtisino; are such |)owerful forces in sha})iu^ hehavior that tohacco and alcohol 
commercials. e\ce|)t for wme ami heer. have heen hanned from the air. 

Our understandino of i!)ass niedia's role in sha})in^ adolescents' |)svc holoj);ical develo|)mcnt 
IS still nicomplete. hut certain (>f iis effects on the youn<>; have heen estahlished during; decades 
of research, lun example, research has shown that passive consumj)tion of'connncreial tele\ i- 
sion can lead to attention deficits, iionrcfleetive thinking, irrational decision making, and con- 
iusion between external realitx and i)ackaj!;ed representations." One study of the influence of 
entevtaimuent television fi und that frecjiient viewing of'crimc shows hy adolescents in ji;rades 
six through twelve led them to develoj) an image ofa mean world in which peoj)le cannot he 
trusted. Such an image ol social reality was associated with oj)position to civil liberties for per- 
sons accuser! of crimes.' 

.Vdolescerus who spend more than five hours a day sitting in f'roiu oftlie television set are 
nmch more likely to he obese than their counterparts who watch less than one hour.'' Hie 
food products adolescents consume while viewing television aie the same as those most ad- 
vertised ou the screen, notably tJiies high in sugar, fat. or sodium. On the other hand, m ad- 
vertisements foi l)eaiuy products, messages abound that in order to he accej)ted. girls must 
be thm and pietty.'* For some girls, the ideal of thinness contributes to the develojiinent of 
eatingdisorders such as bulimia and anorexia. There is. furthermore, considerable evitlence 
that viewing a great deal of \ iolent content can contribute to aggressive feelings and behav- 
ioi-.'" \ iolem eonteiu itself is not the only i)roblem. An et|ually im|)ortant cjuestion is whether 
the j)rogranuning deals with conflict and violence in a res|)onsil)le manner.'^ Are there con- 
setjuences. such as i)ain? Who is the aggressor -the hero or the villain? Were other oj)tions 
explored before the })rotagonists resorted to violence? Is nonviolent resolution ofconflict se- 
l iously portra\ed? 

There is arguably an opportimitv cost in the amount of time teenagers spend in solitan: pas- 
sive television watching. Young peo|)le glued to the television set are not |)articipating in so- 
cial or cultural events, excursions, (tr outdo{)r games; they are not with church, school, or mu- 
sic.il groups. Studies also show a negative association between heavy view ing of entertainment 
television and academic achievement. j)articularly on reading tests. '-^ 'I'hosc who view greater 
anu)unts < )f television, moreoser. are less likely to learn the social skills that are developed 
through grou}) membership and physical activity. 

(kunmercial television scarcely touches u|K)n the profound s{)cial transformations that have 
disrupted family life and worsened economic disparities, and it rarely explores seriouslv the 
ways that ordinan families are co])ing. Networks consistently, avoid subjects that mav be of ed- 
ucational value to adolesi cuts, such as ( oiitrac ej)tion. because thev tlo not consider these sub- 
jects entertaining and bccausr thev fear these subjects might offend a segment of their viewers. 
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Miifli ol llu- attc'Mion ii'^aidiii'; llu- inij^acl ufnifilia mi acloU-MviUs lias fnciiscd on rclt \ i.si(ML 
I K'lKc. less is known ahont tlu- iiiipait of tliHt rent forms ofninsic and (luMr Ivrits. altlioiioh 
spci ulaiion about tlicir liarnifiil c (U t ts is w idcspitadJ * Kvcn less utll inidc rsiooti is llu'c'\l)t r- 
si)a<.c' c\i)cric-!icc' that a o;ro\\ inji; ninnhcr of adolcscrnts arc t'\|)oscd to thron^li tlic nst- ol ix i - 
sotial coinpiilcis at lioinc or at school. Tlic inlhuiuc of what is {■allc<l "Nirtnal rcalitv" (i.e.. 
(ompiucis that invoKt- the nstr in a innltiscnsory cxptricncf of a simulated c\cn'0 is so mw 
that researchers can onl\ spec ulate ahont its effects. The content readilv available to adoles- 
cents tbrouji;h such media iiichules sexually explic it materials and tliose |)rom(»tino alcohol, 
often disjruised as infonu rc ials. \'ideo o;amcs tend to be exceediii^lv violent. 

MEDIA'S CONSTRUCTIVE POTENTIAL FOR YOUTH 

nes|)ite the fret|iientl\- cited ne^atue influences of inedia on Nontli. ne\er have the media bad 
more |)otential than they do today to aflect positively tlie lives of \()imj«; adolescents. (:iead\; 
television, \ idco cassettes, mnsie \ideos. x ideo ji;ames. and. increasinj«;lv. com|)nters |)rovicle 
interests and pleasures that are novel and attractive to teenaj!;ers and conti ibute to risiiij; ex- 
pectations. FA-en if. as now used, they aie often a distraction fiom school and other learning!; 
oi)|)()i timities. they can also be |)owei f 1 tools for teaching a wide ranj!;e of coj«;iiiti\e and so- 
cial skills. They can promote com|)assionate understanding;, nonviolent j)i-ol)lem solvinji;. and 
decent mterj!;i;on|) relations. They can portray lumum diversity while liijii;bli,^btin^ sliaied hu- 
man experience. I'hey can provide models of healthv development in childhood and eadv ado- 
lescence that increase |>ublie imclerstandinj; of what it takes to raise competent voiith. 

Because personal C(>m|>uters are a o;rowinji; |)re',ence in American homes, the opj)ortunitv to 
create |)roj!;rams that are educational and attractive is enormous. 1 lealtb and educational j)ro- 
fessionals should sci/e this op|>ortunity and collaborate with software designers to develoj) 
interac tive proj>;rams that are enjoyable and echicational and that actively engage j)articipants. 

THE ROLE OF REGULATION 

The I .S. Inderal ( ionimunications ( '.oinmission recjuires that television networks broadcast 
educational children's pi t^gramming as a condition of license renewal, l lowever. the reciinrc- 
ments do not delineate how much of this j)rograimning must be bn)aclcast. nor do thev include 
content standards. As part of conumniications deregulation in the l()S()s. television stations 
were no longer recjuired to air public ser\ice annomicements. Today, few stations or networks 
make an ellort to prov ide cjualitv childreirs |)rograimiiing. A coalition of public interest orga- 
nizations, including the ( ienter for Media Kducatioiu is working toward recjuiring the networks 
to broadcast three hours of children's television j)er week. 

Decades of public debate have finally led American media industries to ado|)t certain self-regu- 
latory strategies that beat menlioiL Film and television entertainment executives have acted in re- 
cent years to avoid glamorizing alcolu )1. tobacco, and other drugs, although the indtisti") 's trac k 
reccnxl has not been consistent. Some local television stations haveclecided to limit c hil(lien\ ex- 
posure to advertisements for alcoholic beverage,*;. Both the television cable networks and the video 
game industry have uiueilcd ratmgsvstems and advisoiies that will .illow |>aicnts mon control 
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over what their children watch. '"^ The Motion Picture Association of'Aiiici icii lias responded to 
puhlic co!iccrn by rcleasiiijr. for the first time, limited c\j)lanatioiis of the reasons for its ratinj^s 
of indis idual films. In addition, new technolojijies are heino; (h", doped that eould enable con- 
sumers to block out shows with sj)ecific unwanted content, such as violent j)ro^ranunin^. 

Despite three decades of public debate, films. tele\ isioii. and certain forms of'music have be- 
come increasingly more violent and often demeaning of women and other gn»uj)s. In the ab- 
sence of strong public clamor for change, there may be little that can be accomplished to di- 
minish the glamorizing of v iolence and irresponsible sex (mi the sc reens without piovoking 
cries oi censorshij) from the entertainment industry. However, censorship is a matter ofgov- 
ernment action, not pubhc j)ressure by priv ate t)rgani/atious. Recent surveys have shown that 
the j)ublic is unha|)j)y with the increase in violent and sexually suggesti\ e content and wants 
the industries involved to do more to regulate themseh es. ' 

Media could do much more \ oluntarih- to j)r(Mn()te healtlu' messages and to model health- 
etihanc ing bciiavior in their j)rograms and advertising. But there is also much that paients. 
schools, and comnumities can do to educate the young about the nature of this pervasi\ e 
influence in their lives. As the number of homes with access to the information superbighwav 
grows, efforts to regulate the content of electronic netwoiks. such as the Internet, are likely to 
increase. By and large, this |)rocess is not likely to come from government but rather through 
industry self-regulation and vigorous debate in a free soc iety with wide latitude for jniblic crit- 
icism of dangerous practices, 

INCREASING MEDIA LITERACY FOR THE INFORMATION AGE 

Knowledge of media production, and especially of the ways commercial messages are shaj)ed and 
used to manipulate audiences. ma\' help i)rotect young adolescents agiunsl strong ach ertising pres- 
sures to smoke. driuL have sex. or eat unhealthy foods.'*' Such knowledge iilso mav hel|) counter 
the development of social or peer norms that reinforce and maintain unhealdiy beha\ ior. 

Parents should watch television shows with their cbiidren and initiate family discussions about 
the messages that are being connnunicated. Schools would do well to introduce instruction and 
acti\ ities that contribute to media literac)-. Training in media literacy skills can be included in 
community and youth dcveloj)ment jjrograms during the out-of-school hours. Settings for tele- 
vision viewing that both encourage social interactions and imbue teenagers with critic al habits 
(d mind can help them become efVective users of tech no I ogv. restoring [)ersonal cor Urol. 

Media literacy is a recjuired [)art of the language arts curriculum for grades seven through twelve 
in (ireal Britain, (lanada. Australia, and Spain. In contrast, teacher education, curricula, aiul 
comnnniity centers aimed at fostering media literacy in the Tnited States are in their in fane v. 
In many American communities, individual teachers arc nnplemenling media literacv programs 
in their classrooms, but district-level or statewide j)rograms are rare. The State of New Mex- 
ico has ad()j)tecl media literacy as a basic skill and pioneered a comprehensive media literacv 
j)rogram from kindergarten through grade twcK e. North (larolina has included media literac y 
in both its Knglish and information skills c'urricnia. Kflorts such as these deserve widespread 
consideiatiori in schools and ccnnmunity organizations as an essetuial part of bccominga well- 
educated citizen. 
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At the threshold of the twenty-first century, media 
arc an ever more pervasive presence in the lives of 
young adolescents. As heavy users of television, ra- 
dio, film, and computers, adolescents are aggres- 
sively targeted as a profitable consumer market by 
advertisers. Their lives are saturated with entertain- 
ment and advertising. Their capacity to make sense 
of messages from this array of powerful sources of 
influence is essential to their development 

MEDIA LITERACY 

Organizations such as Mediascope (discussed in this 
chapter) and the Center for Media Literacy have 
been longtime advocates of education for critical 
media literacy. These organizations produce books, 
videos, and lesson plans for parents to teach their 
children about the media and for teachers to create 
media literacy curricula for their students. The As- 
sembly on Media Arts and the Commission on Media, 
both parts of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, have worked to make media literacy part of the 
national English curriculum. The efforts of these or- 
ganizations have inspired the inclusion of media lit- 
eracy education programs both in and out of school. 

The Girl Scouts of the USA offer three badges in 
media literacy and communication: "Do You Get the 
Message?," "Basic Audiovisual Production," and 
"Communication Arts." ' earn these badges, scouts 
complete activities in which they learn about com- 
puters; producing films and videotapes; analyzing ad- 
vertisements in magazines, newspapers, and televi- 
sion; and critiquing movies and television programs. 
These activities include recognizing gender and 
racial stereotypes in the media. 



Advocates for Youth is a Washington, D.C.-based or- 
ganization that works to increase the opportunities 
for youth to make sound decisions about sexuality. 
Advocatesfor Youth created The Media Project in re- 
sponse to the sexual content in music videos and 
lyrics. Based in Los Angeles, The Media Project pro- 
motes responsible portrayals of sexuality in the en- 
tertainment media. The Project works with media 
professionals by sponsoring informational events 
and offering free consultation services to writers, 
producers, critics, and others. One of the project's 
publications, the annually produced Talking with TV, 
outlines the plots of television shows aimed at ado- 
lescents and suggests ways for adults to engage 
adolescents in honest conversation about these 
shows. 

Girls, Inc. developed a four-part curriculum with the 
Center for Media Literacy called Girls Re-Cast TV, Xo 
teach girls to identify and counter gender biases in 
the media. This curriculum is designed to teach girls 
ages eleven to fourteen to recognize and understand 
stereotypes and other messages in the media. Ac- 
cording to Isabel Stewart, executive director of Girls, 
Inc., "Female characters of all races, ethnicities, and 
abilities are still outnumbered by male characters 
three to one in prime time (television] and four to one 
in children's programs; behind the cameras, the num- 
bers are even more discouraging," This program also 
offers the opportunity for girls to become involved in 
local media production and to learn about careers in 
the media. 

Collectively, the various media are among the most 
pervasive influences in the lives of young adoles- 
cents. Media literacy education provides the oppor- 
tunity for young adolescents to be active, critical 
consumers of media'*^ messages. Together with fam- 
ilies, community organizations, and schools, media- 
savvy adolescents may shape their own media envi- 
ronment in the next century. 
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FOSTERING COOPERATIVE CONSULTATIONS WITH THE 
ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRY 

Klh)rts to hriiij; together |)i()lL'ssi<>nals in media, licallli. cduc alion. and adolcsrcnl dLwlop- 
incnl on i\ regular l)asis to discuss tlu- rL'S|)onsil)lc depiction ol N-iolcncc and of .scxnal icla- 
lionships have made some headway in the mc(ha entertainmeni inchi.^lrv. These elloris ha\e 
led to niore lesponsihle depic tions, hut nuu h more is re(juirecL A model lor futme eoo[)era- 
tive eflorts is the work of Mediascope and Advocates for ^onth. nonprofit oigani/.ations that 
\sork with media professionals. Conferences and educational |)ro^rams |)rovide o[)[)orluni- 
ties for mecha leaders and independent e\|)erts to ( ()(>|)erate in support o*'[)ositive adolescent 
development. 

As a result of such linka.i>;es, |)rosocial television proi^rams such as DrCrassi Junior Hlo/i and 
/// lh( Mix lia\e made serious efforts to address family conflict, emotional and phvsical ahuse. 
dru^ abuse. An).s. cle[)ression. and sexuality. Such successes offer some basis for hope, but the 
connections made must be sustained in an onj>;oinj>; wav for mauv \ ears. 



MEDIA AS PART OF COMPREHENSIVE H E A L T H - P R 0 M 0 T I 0 N 
CAMPAIGNS 

Media have been successfully involved in community-wide healtb-pMomotion campaij!;ns to 
|>revent cardiovascular disease and to reduce the consun.iption of leg;al and illej»;al tlrujr.s.'^ I's- 
nijr a public health approach, these cam[)aig;ns use telev ision, radio, and priilt media, supple- 
mented by direct inteiTcntions in community orjijanizations and schools, to inform target au- 
diences about risk-reclucinjv behavior and to support itKlividual eflorts to achieve healthier 
lifestyles. Interventions ratiji;e from the l)roadcast of public ser\'ice aimouncenients on radio 
and telcN'ision to the distribution of kits on weight loss and sinokiuji; cessation. 

Research and experience have shown that |)ublic service annoimcements alone have limited 
impact on behavioral chanj^c.'^ In the context of broader eflorts. howe\ er. thev can be valu- 
able in directinji; viewers or listeners to additional sources of specific information and action. 
Media can be used to familiarize audiences with health enbancinjr behavior, to promote j)rod- 
ucts and seiTices that foster health, and to encourage audiences to call, write, or participate in 
health-promotion j)ro^rams. 



MEETING THE CHALLENGES OF THE INFORMATION 
SUPERHIGHWAY 

'i'hc media and entertainment industi ies can do muc h more to capitalize on their |)otentiallv 
|)ositive influence on the learning!;. ( ompetence. and character of younj^ adolescents. 1'hey are 
also one of this nation's most |)otent forces for improving public inulerstandinj!; about the 
recjuirements for posiiive youth development. They can join families, schools, communitv 
orj!;anizations. and health care agencies to enhance knowledge, skills, and health-promoting 
beha\'i()r in the yoimj; and to pro\ ide positive role models for future generations of voulh wh(» 
look t() the media for adult imaj;es. 
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Connecting tlie Media and Adolescent Development 
Professionals 



Mediascope, headed by Marcy Kelly, emerged from 
a series of seminars and meetings organized by the 
Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development to dis- 
cuss the impact of the media on young people. Me- 
diascope's mission is to work with media profession- 
als in an effort to reduce violence in television, film, 
music, video games, and other entertainment and 
news presentations. The organization has sponsored 
many informational forums with Hollywood-based or- 
ganizations such as the Writers Guild of America, the 
Directors Guild of America, the American Film Insti- 
tute, and the Caucus for Producers, Writers, and Di- 
rectors. These meetings offer creative people in the 
industry opportunities to confer with professionals in 
adolescent development, the behavioral and social 
sciences, health, and violence prevention. Working 
with a variety of entertainment industries, Medias- 
cope is also developing voluntary guidelines and rat- 
ings that address violent content. 

Kelly's approach is to persuade the entertainment in- 
dustry to deal with conflict and violence in a respon- 
sible manner rather than to eliminate conflict from 
the screen. She believes that the media can serve as 
a positive influence on human behavior. As exam- 
ples, she cites television's and the movies' virtual 
elimination of cigarette smoking on the screen and 
the news media's effective presentations on healthy 
diets and physical exercise. 

The presidents of the American Psychol^nical Asso- 
ciation, the American Academy of Pediatrics, the 
American Psychiatric Association, and the Society 
for Adolescent Medicine have enlisted Media- 
scope's aid in sending a letter to 125 board chairs, 
chief executive officers, and other entertainment in- 
dustry leaders, offering them assistance in ducing 
the harmful effects of media-produced violence. 



For school and university classrooms, Mediascope 
has produced "The Kids Are Watching," a shori film 
on children's reaction to what they see on television 
and in films. Typical of children's comments, Zack, a 
twelve-year-old participant in the program, said: "I 
don't remember [its name]. It was a really gross movie 
and there's parts in it where they wrap bodies in foil 
and then light it on fire, you know, and then I got a lot 
of scary things like that, and 1 get a lot of scary nlghi- 
mares." The video also exposes the marketing to chil- 
dren of toys inspired by R-rated violent movies. It in- 
cludes interviews in the Los Angeles CentralJuvenile 
Hall, a correction facility, with adolescents who have 
committed violent crimes. 

Mediascope is developing an ethics curriculum on 
violence to be used in courses that train 64,000 film 
students who hope to become movie makers. In 1992, 
the National Cable Television Association contracted 
with Mediascope to serve as an Independent n"<oni- 
tor to analyze and report on the level of violence on 
television. Mediascope, in conjunction with four uni- 
versities. Is monitoring the entire television Industry 
to assess several Issues, including the gratuitous use 
of violence, responsible scheduling, and the use of 
ratings and advisories. An annual report will be is- 
sued to give consumers a tool to help them make 
more Informed choices about what they and their 
" families watch. 

Mediascope's services and resources are used by 
screenwriters, journalists, researchers, pioducers, 
critics, educators, media executives, members of 
Congress, professional associations, and students. 
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Promotins the Constructive Potential ol tlie l^eiia 



An ever-expanding array of media bombard adoles- 
cents with messages that shape adolescent opinion 
and behavior. The power of the media can be used 
constructively in the lives of young people. Educa- 
tors, families, and others can help enhance the con- 
structive potential of the media in the following ways: 

■ Encourage socially responsible media program- 
ming. Three decades of resea. oh point to a consis- 
tent, causal linkage between exposure to violence on 
television and aggressive behavior in children and 
adolescents. Violence is not the only issue, however. 
The media also shape adolescents' views of every- 
thing from gender, ethnic, and occupational roles to 
standards of beauty, family life, and sexuality. Writ- 
ers, producers, directors and executives should rec- 
ognize how important positive images are and work 
with experts on child and adolescent development so 
that such knowledge can be taken into account. 

■ Support public efforts to make the media more ado- 
lescent friendly. American media basically rpgulate 
themselves when it comes to their influence on chil- 
dren and adolescents. Some film and television per- 
sonalities, for example, try not to glamorize the use 
of tobacco, alcohol and other drugs. Yet much more 
is needed. For example, every other Western nation 
has stronger regulations than the United States to 
foster educational programming for children. 

■ Make media literacy programs a part of school 
curricula, of youth and community organization 
activities, and of family life. Adolescents absorb a 
very large number of media messages every day, yet 
many lack the skill to analyze and evaluate those 
messages critically. Designed to help young people 
identify the media's underlying assumptions about 
the world, training in media literacy should cover the 
whole spectrum of contemporary media — Including 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television, videos, 
music, computer programs, and electronic games. 



■ Use the media for comprehensive health promo- 
tion campaigns. Successfully influencing young 
people's attitudes and behaviors requires □ consis- 
tent messag3 from all the social institutions that 
touch young people's lives. Families, schools, health 
care agencies, community organizations, and the 
meoia must all work together to promote messages 
that encourage healthy behavior. Community-wide 
campaigns using public service announcements in 
the television, radio, and print media have success- 
fully promoted smoking cessation and physical fit- 
ness among adolescents. The entertainment indus- 
try has particular power when it comes to influencing 
behavior; film makers should be persuaded to depict 
health-enhancing behavior on the big screen. 

■ Expand opportunities to include young people's 
views in the media and to involve them in media 
production. Media should increase the number of 
young voices in their publications and programs 
through the publication and broadcast of editorial 
opinions, news stories, and videos written or pro- 
duced by young adolescents. Some schools have 
shown that this can be a useful part of education. 
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PREPARING ADOltSCENIS FOR A NIW ClNlUR 



riic cnicij>,cncc' (>! a new (lij»;ital clci tionii world via ihc inlonnation snpc'iin^hwa) |)r()\iclc'.s 
nii|)rc( C(l..iiU'<l opportunities to sliapc policies aiul |)raetit e.s to ensure that all elnlclren and 
iidolesceuts have exc ellent op|)ortnnities In tlie next century. ( )n-line computer and caMe ser- 
vices already are becoming lnj»;lily couunerc ialized. and eflorts to assure e(|uital)le acc ess to in- 
lornialion lechnolo^v bv all yoruio people will be c-ssential 'n\ our democratic sc>c iet\. Wide- 
spread public education about the positive |)otential and the negative c(mse<juences of 
lcading-cdo;e coniinnnications tecbnoloj>;ies must be a high prioritv. 
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EPILOGUE 



Lookino to the Future: 
Sustaininy tiie Council's Perspective 

OAVtD A HAMBURG 

About a clecade has passed since 1 proposed to the hoard and staff of (larne^ie Corporation 
that we estahlisli a broad-based body to consider the problems of ach)Iescent development. 
This rej)<)rt draws that effort to a close. It is appropriate to reflect briefly on some ways in which 
the main thrust of the (^arne^ie C'onncil's work mi^ht be carried forward in the years and even 
decades ahead, A long-term view is essential because we are necessarily considering difficiilt. 
indeed fundamental, changes in nu>dern societ\ to imprcne the life chances of young people. 

First, let me express niy heartfelt gratitude to the members {)rthe (iarnegie Council on .\do- 
lericent Oevelopnient: to its executive director. Ruby Takanishi: and to the members ofthe staff 
working group and Council staff. These wonderful peoi)le are noted in the acknowledgments, 
and thev deseiTe far more lecognition than this rej)()rt gives them. They arc authentic leaders 
of diverse sectors and have contributed in many ways to the C{)uncirs accomj^lishments. 

Let us keep in mind the essence of what the ( Council has thme and why its work is likely to mat- 
ter for a longtime. At the outset, we made a stiategic decision U) focus s(juarcly on early ado- 
lescence (ages ten to fourteen), a phase of life that is crucially formative for the entire life span 
and that has been badly neglected througlu)Ut most ofthe world.' 

Karlv adolescence is a time of biological transformation an<l social transition, charac terized 
bv exploratory l)( ha\ ioi . including risky behav ior that has lifelong c{)nse<juences. Many dan- 
genuis patterns c onnnonly emerge dur ing these years. Initially, adolescents exj)lore these new 
j)ossibililies tentatively with the experimental attitude that is typical of adolescence. Beibre 
damaging behavior is fiiinly established, therefore, there is a unicjue {)pj)ortinnty to pie\ent 
lifelong t asuaities. 

To(la\'s adolescents ha\e grown nj) in a situation rather dillerent from that of their j)ai"ents and 
remarkablv different from that of their grandparents. The technological world we lake Ibi 
granted saturated w ith airj)lanes. telej)honcs. radios, movies, television, computers, fax ma- 
( I Hues. ( ompij( I (lis( s arid \ ideo ( .isscltes was nuu h simjilci a (' \v decades ago. The U(h no- 
logical < hanges linked I o i i on^u mi <fpj)oi (unities lia\e IkuI a huge im|)act on t ( unmunitii s and 
(»n families. These changes, in turn, have had j)ouerful effects on children and young j)eoj)le. 
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Diaiuatic changes also iiavt- (Kcuircd in the stiuduif aiul fuiutiou orAnui icaii fainilics in just 
a few (Ifcaclcs. Alihoujijli some of these ehauj»;es lepicseiit new o[)portunities and l)i in^ taiij»;i- 
hle henefits. otluTs iiuoK e sci ious jco|>ar<ly to the \\ ell-l)einj; of c hiUlren and adoleseeiits. Tlic 
latter aie coininoii and serious eiiouj>;li to constitute a niajor ehallcnjijc" lor tlu* entire soeiety. 

In lit!;ht ol llie new social conditions tliat ha\e a stronj*; impact on the experience of jijrow inji; 
up. we must find different ways to meet the essential recjuirements tor effective child and ado- 
lescent de\ clopn)ent not only throuj>;h the family hut also throuj>;h a set of'pivotal institutions 
that have sij>;niticant infhieticc on the ultimate lesults. This report dcscrihes wavs in which 
these institutions, starting with the faniiK'. can <lo what needs to he done in a world still re- 
lentlessl)- in transformation. 

Let us look at what the ( Council actually did. so that we can considei' w hether certain functions 
ouj»;ht to he continued in future years, and it so. hy \\ hom, "Hie (iarnejijie (louncil on Adoles- 
cent DcN clopmerit. composed of" leaders from \ ari()us sec tors of .American society, chew to- 
j»;ether the most reliable information ahoui adolescent clevelo[)ment. including health, educa- 
tion, and the social enviromneni. It tackled serious adolescent problems hy seeking prevcnti\'e 
iiUeiTeiuions based, to the extent possible, on systematic research and also on careful assess- 
ment of creative irniovations. Hius. best practices were identified and their improvemeiu 
sought in an ongoing way through research and develojiment. 

Kflorts in this field have long been plagued by j)rofessional cli\ isions among health, educa- 
tion, and social service systems and by the lack of communication among j)eople engaged in 
each oftbe individual problem domains. Similarly, there is a gap between scholars and those 
who run programs for young i)e()ple. The result is that scholars arc deprived oftbe direct ex- 
perience of practitioners, while innovati\'e approaches go unevaluated and their potential util- 
ity for other settings remains unknown, (^onsecjuently, many local organizations continue to 
pursue ai)prc>acbes that are j)lausil)le hut lack evidence of effectiveness. Finally, there is a gap 
betNN'een all these |)eople and the genei al publie. es|)ecially parents, who in dealing with their 
adolescent c)f[sj>ring lack the kind of guidance that is widely available to them concerning 
younger children. 

There has been no bright sjxjtlight on adolescent develo|)inent in the |)olicy arena, no broadly 
itUegrati\'e center for taking stock of existing approaches and stimulating new ones, no one in- 
stitution where the different sectors of American society come together to pool their efforts in 
this field, "lo fill this gap. the (louncil established three main objectives: (i) to synthesize ex- 
isting reliable information and make it widely available in intelligible form: {2) to extend this 
information beyond its |)rcsent limits by stimulating crucial lines of" research and iimovation; 
and to use reliable information more effectively by connecting the research arena with prac- 
titioners, policy makers, and the public. 

Toward these ends, the ('ouiicil stimulated diveise ac tivities: studies; task forces: publications: 
local, national, and international meetings: woi king models: coo|)ei'ati\ e efforts aiucmg grant- 
making agencies: and linkage of inde|)enclent experts with policy makers and the |)ul)lic. 

The (louncil is|)art of ( lai iiegie ( loiporation's integrated, lite span stiateg\ fiom concc|)tion 
through the adolescent years, a strategy that aims to foster every child's chance for productive 
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adult life. A Ujfj.j Corporation report. Starting Points, focused on tlie prc tiatal period tlirougli 
age diree*'^: die (louiRiPs work lujvhli^lucd early adolescence from ten to fourteen years of age. 
In I9()f). die Corporation's 'lask Force on Leartuug \\\ the Priinar\' Ciades will bridge die gap 
between ages dii ec to ten widi its reconiinendations for education and healthy development dur- 
ing die middle childhood years. A common thread woven through all ofthese acdvides is meet- 
ing die developmental needs of'children and adolescents through potentially su|)portive insU- 
tutions such as families, schools. Fiealth agencies, coninunnt)- organizations, and the media. 

This major Corporation etVort will continue in the years ahead. The main lesson learned from 
the CounciPs experience is the importance of* serious, careful examination of die facts, non- 
partisan analyses, broad dissemination with involvement of key sectors, and sustained com- 
mitment over a period of years. 

.Are there elements of the Council's work that should he continued by others in die years ahead? 
Presumably, some of this work will go on in ways that we cannot now foresee. The reports of 
the Council, including this one. are widely available and may well have continuing repercus- 
sions. They form a set of to-wliom-it-may-concern messages, which should be of particular in- 
terest to die pivotal institutions and may set in motion efforts to strengthen diese institutions. 

WHAT BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT CAN DO 

The CounciPs findings and recommendations' cluillenge otlier powerful iristitutions that can 
he singularly helpful -business and government, for example. Moreover, this final report and 
some of the CounciPs eadier rep{)rts connect with an informed, concerned public that can help 
the pivotal institutions do their jobs better. * 

The business community can liel[) schools and conniumity organizations for vouth in several 
ways: directly, by providing nu)ney, people, or both to implement recommendations made in 
this report;** indirectly, by using its considerable influence through community leadership on 
behalf of youth and through its impact on government at all levels. In addition, it can make its 
own policies and practices as family friendly as possible/* Another way that business can have 
a powerful influence is by choosing n{)t to support violent or sexual shows with its advertising 
dollars. A focal point in the business conmiunity for xoutli dtA clopment studies also could be 
exceedingly helpful. 'Plie work of the Committee for Kconomic Development on voungcr chil- 
dren and on the modern workforce pi'o\ ides a useful model.'* 

There is a growing consensus \\\ the business and scientific commimities that it is urgent to im- 
prove education in order for the rnitcd Stales to be able to compete effectively in a world econ- 
omy being transformed by technological advances. If so. what is the federal role? 

'Pile role of the lederal govermnent in protcc ling ibe health of the Americ an people is a large 
(Mie. ranging from the biomedical and behavioral research of the National Institutes of 1 Icalth. 
to the health services of Medicare and Medicaid, to tlic disease prevention ac tivities of the ( .'en- 
ters for Disease ( !(»ntrol and Pre\'eutiou. A modest hut higliN signific ant portion ofthese fcd- 
ei.il expenditures Un uses on ( liildren and youth. KaiU adolesi encc. cruc iai ds it is for lilelong 
health, has been neglec ted histoi ic alK m leder.il efloits but has leceutU gamed some allcnlion. 
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One direc t outgrowth ofthc (lomicirs work, ituulc i>ossil)lc by its Ooiigrcssioiial inciiihers and 
especially the leadcrshi]) oFSciiator Daniel Inouye. is die creation oFan Office of Adoles- 
cent Healtli in die I'.S. Department of Health and Hnnian Services.' 

When it comes to education, the federal role has traditionally been small. This fact changed 
under the impetus oFWorld War II. again with Sputnik, then widi the civil rights movement, 
and lunv is being reconsidered in light of die drastic, technology-driven changes in the world 
economy. Somehow, the powerful institutions of American society, such as federal and state 
governments and die business comnumity. must address educaticui issues of immense practi- 
cal significance. 'I'hese issues include 

■ The national interest in promoting economic vitality and growth: hence, the need for a work 
force with education adecjuatc to the sophistication of contemporary and future technology.*^ 

■ .\ workforce composed increasingly of the children of immigrants, poor families, and minori- 
ties and the weak performance of the educational system iti working with these groups. 

■ Disappointing results for students generally in such areas as madiematics. science, and prob- 
lem-solving skills, 

■ Ineffective school structures characterized by rigid and extensive regulations, compartniental-. 
ization. and top-down management: hence, the need for leadership in judicious deregulation 
and for strengthening the teaching profession, which is central to the enterprise.-' 

■ The growing need - far exceeding previous recjuirements - to build the understanding of sci- 
ence and technology throughout the educational system to prepare chilchen and youth for 
a technically based economy and for intelligent participation as citizens in a world full of 
comj)lex issues.'" 

Serious analytical work and thoughtful natiotial discussion is rieeded to sort out priorities for 
federal and state action. State education i)olicies have neglected adolescence. If there is indeed 
a crisis in education and if education is crucial for the future of our economv and democratic 
institutions, then we have to determine what must he done aiul who can do what. In our |)Iu- 
ralistic and creative way. we surely can sort out sensible guidelines for state and federal action 
as well as constructive roles for other sectors. This activity should not be highly partisan, bit- 
terly ideological, or narrow in scope. It should address realistically the |)rol)lems our young 
[jcople face and should formulate practical options. It should recognize the gravity of these 
probleriis and the fact that potentially valuable opportunities do indeed exist to tackle theni 
and that all sectors, public dml private, must lind ways to contribute in an open-minded spirit, 
looking to the future of (UU' comitry. 

WHAT UNIVERSITIES. SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. AND 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS CAN DO 

rniversitics. scientific institutions, and |)rofessional orgatiizations might well |)ursue spec ifi( 
(unctions ix rfbrmcd by the ( iomicil. ilhuninating the problems and opportunities ()f adoh s- 
cent dcNclopment. getting the Kk Is straight, lostering objec tivc analvsis. and rccogni/iiig llir 
impli( alions for pia( ticc. polic\. and social ac tion. I. el us briefU ( onsider a lew exami)tes. 




Aincricirs universities arc recognized throughout the worhl as outstancHug institutions of 
truly j2;h)hal signiticauce in education and researclj. Tlic attributes tliat have earned such re- 
spect iiichide: high stanchu'ds of* science and scholarship: free and open in(|uiiy: objective 
methods ofassessing intorrnation and ideas: respect for diversity in peo])le and subject mat- 
ter: serious attention to opportunities lor young people: bioad scoj)e ofctnerage ofsubject 
matter on an in-depth basis: a premium on the advancemeiU of knowledge: and a sense of 
social responsibility. 

These strengths can be brought to bear on child and adolescent deveiopinent--a fundamen- 
tal subject if'there ever was one. l.'niversities could vigorously stimulate iruerdisciplinar\- re- 
search and education on these topics: publish periodic syiuheses of'knowledge~not {)nlv for 
technical-professional audiences but also for a broader educated public: actively undertake 
echjcation beyond the campus in view of the per\'asive iruerest in these problems: link inde- 
pendent experts with policy makers in governmeiU. with business leaders, with responsible 
media or w-ith all. 

Universities and scientific academies can mobilize a wide range of talent to address great is- 
sues in a sustained and effective way. They can get the complex facts straight and clarify the 
most promising options in a way that is credible and intelligible (n nons|)ecialists. Such efT()rts 
can be helpful to open-minded policy makers and also can contribute to the education of a 
well- informed j)ublic. 

To deal effectively with real-worltl problems recjuires novel conjunctions of knowledge and tal- 
ent. Many facets of a complex problem must be taken iruo account. The great problems do not 
come in packages that fit the traditional disciplines or professions, however excellent thev may 
be. Organizations such as universities and scientific academies can make a greater contribu- 
tion than tiiey have in the past if they can organize eff*ecti\ ely to share information, ideas, and 
technical abilities widely across tiaditional barriers of disciplines. The oi)|)ortunitv is clear in 
this field where biological, psychological, and social factors interact in shaping adolescent de- 
velopment. 

There is an ongoing need to clarify gaps in knowledge. |)rioi ities. and scientific oj)|)ortunities 
for research both on finulamental aspects of adolescent developmetit and on the utility of var- 
n>us intenentions intended to pre\'ent damage. From U)i)0 to K)f)-}. the (louncil conducted an- 
nual symposia on research opportunities in adolescence.' ' The first svtnposium dealt with ba- 
sic developmental processes during adolescence and with the influence of \'arious institutions 
on that development. The second examined research gaps atid scientific opportunities for im- 
proving the education and health of adolescents. '^Phc third addressed c()nce|)ts of and a|' 
proaches to health promotion in adolescence. The foui th focused on relations among ethnic 
grou|)s during childhood and adolescence. 

These symposia were rcnuukably well atteiuled by leaders of both public and |)rivatc grant- 
making orgtUii/ations. including the National Institutes of 1 lealth. the National Science Foun- 
dation, and pri\ate foundati(»ns. They covered a broad s|)ectrum of biomedical. beha\ ioral. 
and social s( ieiu e research and ha\e a distinguished track record of accomplishment in many 
fields. The ( '.ount il's s\ mp(»sia ev idently had a stinmLiting effect on theii' commitment to re- 
s<'.ni ii in ad(»le'»( en( d( \ ( lopmenl. l ot e\ani|)l('. ihcre iippe.ncd to be substantial tec ogintion 
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that research in this field constitutes a great frontier for puhlic health, because even modest 
j^ains in meeting the essetitial requirements for healthy adolescent development are likely to be 
projected through the life span. Such gains for a significant portion of the population would 
produce for the public a net benefit of considerable importance. The experience with these re- 
search symposia suggests that similar efforts undertaken by scientific organizations such as the 
National Academy of Sciences could do much to foster intellectual vitality and sustained com- 
mitment to research on adolescence, including the main factors that influence learning and 
healthy development. 

Professional organizations are composed of large numbers of rcsj)ected and dedicated people 
who can have a strong impact on adolescent development. ^Phere have been encouraging signs 
of interest by these organizations in recent years, facilitated by the C.ouncirs work and in some 
cases by grants from (Carnegie (Corporation. For example, the xNational Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards has given a high priority to developing sophisticated assessment proce- 
dures for teachers who work in early adolescent education. This effort is likely to inspire teach- 
ers and could in due course greatly strengthen the capability of middle grade schools.*'^ Sim- 
ilarhv the American Mechcal Association (ama) undertook a remarkable initiative on adolescent 
health, one that has been sustained over a period of years. The ama's effort has produced im- 
portant publications, one of which is summarized in this report. It has held a variety of meet- 
ings and has had a C(jnstructi\'e effect not only on medicine but also to some extent on other 
health professions. 

It is not difficult to imagine other efforts similar to these two. For instance, educational orga- 
nizations could pursue the recoitimendations ofTtitiiin^ Poiufs on a systematic basis and also 
foster Unks between schools and other useful entities: conuuunity organizations, along the lines 
suggested by A Matter of Time\ organizations of the health sector, to pmsue the reconnnenda- 
tions of the health chapter: and scientific organizations, to strengthen science education. In 
the same vein, other health professional organizations could follow up on the American Med- 
ical .\s.sociatiorrs initiative, especially U) build links with middle grade schools but also to build 
links with the media for health promoti{)n. Such activities could j)rovidc vital foci of imiova- 
tion in many communities.'^ 

MOBILIZING COMMUNITIES FOR YOUTH 

At a ( larnegie Clorporation meeting in John (rardncr discussed .\merican renewal and 
. made this suggestion: 

l.ct US pt i suatlc oiir ft llnw Aniri if.iiis tluit they as citi/i iis have to in<»vi- u illi i-m r^y aiid disi i|)!iiu- l(» 
s«)lvf tlu'ir |)n)l)lt.'ins. Ininj;!?!^ to W\w all tlu- ({Miaiiiism that thi- AuuiKiiii j>t'(tplc arc tapaith- of when thiy 
|>iit tht'ir hearts into something. I. i t (is tdl pcoph- that tljt'rt- is hope. I.ct tis ^i-t the worti out alxmt tlic ^ooil 
^lass-toots prohleiii st>|\ iiin (hat is ^oin^ on. I^tt us tell tluin that tlu'ie is haul, haitl woik ahead if wi- are to 
put out touutr\ hack on a j^ond traek and there is a roh' for everyone. Let us ti ll them that there are iniiu- 
nu iahle \\.i\ s in whit h thev <an help huihl < onuuunils. help the wuui^ tUid the ohi. help !e<hi< e the tensions 
ihal h .ul to eonlhet. ' 
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In this spirit, a iiuinber of attractive possibilities arise. ITthere is a concerted effort across differ- 
ent sectors, it would be i)()ssil)lc to mobilize coiHinunitie.^ to support adolescents and their fam- 
ilies. With a combination orinfornied leadership and vigorous grass-roots organizing, it would 
be possible to focus tlie attention of most communities on the needs of adolescents and their 
families by initiating a community-based strategic plaiining process. We could create commu- 
nity councils for youth, with active participation of relevant professionals, business and media 
leaders, local organizations, and adole;scents themselves. Such councils would carefully assess 
local needs, formulate useful interventions, and inform the entire community about })roblems 
arid ()ppt)rtiuuties. Pariici})ation of local media would be important. 

(fovermnents at local, state, and federal levels could remove the obstacles faced by communi- 
ties in their attempts to provide more effective services and otherwise open u}) opportunities 
for healtln; constnictive ad{)lescent develo})ment. Mechanisms could be established at the state 
level to formulate comprehensive |)olicy and program })lans that focus on the second decade 
of life and to help communities translate these plans into action. 

As a practical matter, it will be necessary to achieve cooperation among several institutions in 
a particular community. The mix might well differ from one community to another. Schools, 
universities, clinics, social ser\ ice agencies, the media, churches, business, comnumity orga- 
nizations, government at various levels, and professional or'ganizations— all could be highly 
constr uctive in cooperative efft>rts for youth development. 

Anv such combination of institutions could serve several valuable functions. They could 

■ ('.larify the natur e of child and adolescent j)roblems 

■ Stinuilate irrterest and hoi)e in the possibility of useful inter\'entions 

■ Help families meet their fundamental resi)onsibilities 

■ Facilitate the delivery of appropriate ser vices 

■ Pr*ovide resources - not only money but also })eople. organizatiorr. and technical skills 

■ Orgarrize a steadv flow of reliable and ui)-to-(hitc information about what works and for whom 
irr fostering adolescent development 

*^rhe j)ast decade has seen the rapid growth of links betweerr schools and the natiorr's colleges 
and universities, business organizatiorrs. arrd a great var iety ofcormruinity organizations. Such 
partnerships are situations of rruitual benefit for the schools and the coo})erating organiza- 
tions, but they are not suthciently extensive. They do show what can l)e done by pooling 
strengths. 

Cr ricial components exist all across the courrtry and in other nations as well. We can leai ri how 
to put these I'omponerrts together in ways that provide adolesccrrts with the full range of de- 
velopmental op])or tunities ])ernritte(l by today's knowledge and emerging researc h firuhngs. 
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EXEMPLARY COALITIONS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

A variety of innovations involving cooperation among varions sectors ofAineriean societv have 
arisen in recent years to acldress adolescent needs ni education, healtlu an<l tlie social envi- 
ronment. Here are a lew examples at <liHerent levels ol organization: state, coimtv. and citv. 



WHAT STATES CAN DO 

InnniK^Ponits marked the hegimhng olXlariiegie ('or])oralion*s edort to stimulate nationwide 
reform of American middle grade schools. The report offered a |)lan ofaction for transform- 
ing middle grade schools into learning enviroinuents suited to the nee<ls ofvoimg adolescents 
and eijual to the challenges of a rapidly changing world. To date, a|)|)ro\imalely S(),o{)0 C(»pies 
ol tile full report and iS^.ooo copies of the ahridged version have been distributed. 

In u)()0. (larnegie Clorj)oration untiated the Middle (irade School State Policv Initiative 
(M(;s;si>i). a |)rogram of grants to states to stimulate statewide changes in middle grade educa- 
tional policy and practice. The M(;ssi>i is a useful example of what states can accomplisii in co- 
operation w ith the private sector. The states' work to reform middle grade education has |)ro- 
duced impressive results. Fifteen states currently receiving ('orporaiion support are activelv 
implementing compreiiensivc middle grade policies reflecting Inniiito; Foinfs. Schools in .sev- 
eral states re|)ort impressive gains in studetU achievement over the past few vears. The states 
have emph)yed a variety of sophisticated methods to assist schools. The Corporation has 
funded two research studies that together sene as an evaluation of liie mc;sspl and the results 
of the evaluation are encouraging. In general, the more extensive die im|)lementation, the bet- 
ter the results. State policies and practices ciu\ indeed make a construc tive difVcrence. 

WHAT COUNTIES CAN DO 

A county initiative in North Carolina, called Smart Start, rallies local energy on behalf of cliil- 
viren."* Although Smart Start does tiot deal with adolescents, it demonstrates bow such an effort 
can be effectively organized at the coimty level. It aitns to provide bigh-cjuality child care, health 
care, and other critical setTices to every child in the state under the age of six. C.uided bv the 
North Carolina Partnership for Children, a tionprofit. nonpartisati organization established bv 
the legislatme. Smart Start allocates money to selected counties that have achieved a nianda- 
loiy first ste|): bringing togetiier a broad range of itidividuals iti the interest of children. 

Collaboration is key. The bylaws of the Partnership designate nineteen comnumitv metnbers 
who must serve on local boards, including the superintendent of sclu)ols. two business lead- 
ers, two members of low-income families with preschool children, the president of a local com- 
munity college, one represetitative of the religious comnuniity. a I lead Start representative, and 
the director of the local health department. The local partnerships have the freedom to create 
plans that will sene the s|)ecific needs of their commimitv State investment has been substantial 
and the level of cooperation across sectors has been impressive. Similar efforts could he made 
on behalf of youth, organized by counties in collaboration with state governments and the pri- 
vate sector. 
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WHAT CITIES CAN DO 



KUcctivc antidrug coalitions draw on the strength of'povverfid local businesses, cluirclies. uni- 
versities, and foundations. Kansas City's Metropolitan Task Force on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
budds on the success of its coniprehensi\'e conununity prevention program, which engages the 
city's schools, media, and civic leadership. This program, called star, provides financial and 
technical support for the task force. star works with local residents to distourage drinking 
and drug use among young people: it conducts training sessions for parents, comnumity lead- 
ers, an/! concerned citizens. These groups explore their own attitudes toward drugs and study 
ways in which individuals can make a contribution to pre\ enting substance abuse in the com- 
munity. 

(lomiuunity C(Kilitions channel citizens' concerns iiuo efforts that re(|uire active participaiion, 
connecting peoj)le to one another and to their coimnuiiities in new ways. These activities gen- 
crate intense energy as coalition members disi ^iver they can have an impact on important and 
difiicult problems. I'his sense of mission and eflicacy is critically important in overcoming the 
hopelessness and apathy that often inhibit communities. 

The Kansas (^ity coalition shows the value of strong participation by a critical mass of local 
leadership - a foundation, academic and business organizations, and civic and religious groups. 
Although involvement of local goveriunents is useful, these coaHtions are largelv vohuucer 
efforts. Tlicy depend on the commitmeiu of their members and the leadership of a few highly 
dedicated individuals. Sustaining that conunitmeiit over years is a crucial task. (Coalitions of- 
ten respond by creating a small professional staff to organize long-term efforts. FundamentalK; 
dicse efforts must engage differeiu sectors of die comnumity in a common cause, led largelv bv 
respected voluiueers who care deeply about the future of their comnumity. What has happened 
in Kansas City suggests the potential of conununity coalitions for youth. 

A more recent effort has been undertaken in Chicago, where in 199-3 mavor appointed a 
group of twenty community, coi porate. academic, and civic leaders and young people to die 
Nhiyor's Youth Development Task Force. Over a year's time, die task force gathered informa- 
tion from <liverse perspectives: community organizations, religious leaders, corporate leaders, 
y(»uth experts, and young people themselves. The task force decided to concentrate on the op- 
portunities available to seliool-age children during nonsc liool hours in the spirit of the ('oun- 
(ifs icport. A Malfrr of Ihtu. 

Tlie task forc e called for rewriting the social contract with voutli. spelling out clear roles and 
responsibilities for various sectors: i ommunity groups and religious organizations: businesses 
and foundations: local, state, and federal agencies: parents: and young people themselves. In 
its ••( *.hi( ago for Youth" report, the task force proposed "Blueprints for Change.""^ ^Plie report 
was followed by the creation of a Chicago for Youth ofHce to promote coordinated neighbor- 
hood efforts on !)elialf of youth aiul families. Funds were provided to create a strong infra- 
struc ture for youth development. ( )ngoiug support and ( ommitment bv citv ;overmucnt. busi- 
ness, and conununity organizations will he c ritical to the success of this citvwide vouth 
dcM lopmenl appioac h. 
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These illustrations arc merely sujrgestive ofwluit ini^lit he done. vSimllar efforts have re<viuly 
heeii uiuiertaken in difVerenl parts of the United States and iti other countries as well. Siuh in- 
no\ali(»ns tt([nirc nionitoi in^, assessment, learning from experience, and uj)gradinj; in the 
years to come. Parlieipanls in these efforts can | ttit from the (!arnej>;ie (louiu il's experience 
of intersectoral collahoration for yoiah. New ( lonticil-like hodies mav spriti^ up to siinndate 
and guide such efforts. 

WHAT INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS CAN DO 

The (lomicil's work has elicited intei est in a \ ari( ly ol conniries. The (louncil ha.-> cooperated 
with international organizations to create forums in w hic h leaders from manv fields tuuld fo- 
cus on early adolescence, clarifying the urgency of the prohlems. the likelihood of exacerba- 
tion in the mid."»t of drastic ongoing social and economic changes that powerfully alVecl fami- 
hcs and comnunhties. and opportunities for fostering healthy adolescent developiuem and 
|)reventing damage.''^ International organizations involved have included the johami Jacobs 
Foundation.''^" the World 1 lealtli Organization, and tnickk 

The distrihulion of this report, additional grants made by (larnegie. and (mgoing activities of 
the (Council members and staffwill continue to have stinuilating effects on many people in manv 
places. As the importance of adolescence is increasingly understoocL manv j)eople will collect 
new data, see new opportunities, and have better ideas. Perhaps the most significant contri- 
bution of the C.ouncil in the long run will be to set in motion an ongoing, far-fhmg j)r()cx*ss of 
building on its work and of moving far beyond it. 

INVESTING !N OUR FUTURE 

The United States is sufferitig heavy casualties diiring childhood and adolescence in edu- 
cational failure. j)oor health, and verj* high-risk behavior. Cienerally, these casualtv rates are 
considerably higher thati those of other technically advanced democracies, although similar 
problems exist in many coinitries. Given die heavy and growing burdens of <lisease. disabil- 
ity, ignorance, incotnj)etence, hatred, and violence, the (Council has mobilized a wide range 
of research evidence and carefully assessed imiovations to determine what could be done to 
reduce the casualties ami thereby improve the whole society. In this rej)ort. we describe and 
illustrate a substantial set of experiences, opj)ortinnties, and services that could make a large 
difference in the lives of today's youth— changing the odds favorabl for a healthy and pro- 
ductive adult life. 

To do so. we have had to make judicious use of existing evidence while wishing that a more 
extensive base of scientific evidence bad been available, ('learly. die low priuritv in science pol- 
icy for research on adolescent developnrent has been a costly mistake. If the nation bad given 
this work a ])riority commensurate with the gravity of the problems and the scope of die op- 
portimities inherent in adolescent development, we could stand on firmer ground and reach 
higher in our aspirations. 

Still, there is no reason to let the perfect become the enemy of the good. The central ([uestion 
is whether we can do better than we arc doing now. The social costs ofscverelv damaging con- 
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ditioMs that shatter lives in adolcscciHV arc tcrrihlc not only in their impact on individnals hut 
also in eflccts that damage the entire society the costs ofdisease and disability, ignorance and 
inconi|ielence. crime and violence, alienation and liatre<l. These <listorted lives are like a virus 
that knows no boundaries, that cannot be c()ntained unless prevented in the first place. Look- 
injj; hack over the range ofevidence and experience presented in this report, there is abundant 
reason to believe that we can do better to provide conditions in which adolescents can grow 
up healihy aiul vigorous, incjuiring and problem solving, decent and constructive, 

\\ hat will it cost? A constructive sccjuence ofdevelopmental (ipportunities based on scientific 
evidence, professional experience, and deniocrutic. buniane values will indeed recjuire sub- 
stantial investnietit by parents aiui i.ianv others. T\\c first and most crucial investment goes be- 
y(uid economics: it deals with decent liuman relationships that are the essence ofhuman adapt- 
ability. Hiis profound investment calls for adults to give personal attention, energv. and care 
to children and adolescents to provide dependable attachment. |)rotection. guidance, stimu- 
lation, mjrturance, and ways of coping with adversity, lo a lirge extent, these are faniilv in- 
\estmei;ts. both personal and economic. But it takes a social support system, a village, a com- 
munity to raise children effectively and to successfully foster the adolescent's transition from 
cliildiuiod to adulthood. So diere will necessarily be expenditures by institutions and indi- 
viduals beyond the family if we are to provide good life chances for all our vouth. 

The expenditures required for optimal child and adolescent development are )iof all added ex- 
penses but can be achieved to a considerable extent by wiser use of existing funds. Large 
amounts of money are now spent f(^r these |)urposes. Much of this current spending could re- 
sult in improved outcomes if redirected by die a|)proaches described in this report. For ex- 
am|)le. improving poorly functioning school systems by reducing inflated administrative struc- 
tures often would cost less tlian we are now spending. Some new investment certainlv will be 
required, the cost of which must largely be determined on a case-by-case, place-bv-place ba- 
sis. Yet the (ofal economic and social costs associated widi present youth-related casualties 
probably could be greatly reduced. These costs have manv facets: economic inefificiencv. loss 
of productivity, lack of skill, high health care costs, growing prison costs, a badly ripped social 
fabric, and a great deal of human suf^ering. One way or another, we pay heavily. Preventing the 
damage now occurring would have a ])owerful social and economic impact. 

I'hese vital investments in prevention have lo be viewed as a responsibility of die enfiir soci- 
ety. It is the task not only of die federal gcwernmtnt but also of other levels of government; not 
only o( business but also of labor; not only of the public sector but also of the private sector. 
Ixuh nonprofit and for profit. We are all in this great leaking boat together. 

\\ ise investment in human and social ca])ital is the most fundamental and productive invest- 
ment any society can make. The vitality of any society and the prospects for its future depend 
in the long run on the cjuality of its people, on their knowledge, skill, and opportunities, as well 
as on the decency of their human and social relations. 

In an era when there is much well-fouuded concern about losing a vital sense of comniunitv. 
these initiati\ es on behalf of all our children can have profound collateral benefits of building 
solidarity, mutual aid. civility, and a reasonable basis for hope. What can bring us together bet- 
ter than om children? If there is any mission more important. I wonder what it could be. 
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School 
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Milhrey W. McLaughlin 
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School Teaching 
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Stanford. ( ialifoi nia 

Thomas W. I^iiv/.ant 

Superintendent 

S.ui 1 )ieg<» ( !itv St hools 

S;in Diego. Cahlorina 
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New- York, New ^'ork 
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( !hristen C. Smith 
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Reston, Virginia 

Kenneth B. Smith 
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Lniversity of NLuTland 
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Task Koirc mi Voiuh Dcvclopuiriu .irui ( '.ornruuniiv 
l*n»j»,r.iins. (Hic^i). W'asliinirion. DC: ( Ijiiicaic Coun- 
cil «>ri A<lolcsLfru DcNt'lopriu-rtl. Alnitlj;lil \cTsjuri 
.ind cxfi utivc siimiuaiT available ticc fnun the ( lariicgic 
Cniiiuih'n Aclolcsiciit DcvclopriKiU. 

/■\if<li(l (h('i(t.\: I IcdUhy youth for (lu -Jl.sf (t nfiir^ 
K M. llcdiiiij;cr. (ig<)2). New York. NY: Hill and 
Warij;. Kxtt iuivc sijinriiary a\ail,il)lc fVcc tVoni tlu- 
(MriKj^ir CoiMRil on Ailolcscf tit DcNilopnicrit. 

lurtnu^ ftoinfs: l^trfxirnh^ Antfn'ian \t>u(h fvr (he Jlsf 

Task Immtc on Kducaiion <»!' Yoiitiyi, Aildlfsvctits. 
(ifjSfj). WasliiiiiTloiu DC: Cianic-^ic Coiitit il on Add- 
Icstfiit cl<>[)riKiil. Al)riclj;c'cl srrsHni a\ailal)lf 
fttf tn>m the Carnegie Coinuil on Adnlcsccnt 

\ cInptlUMll. 



BOOKS 

A<{oltUfH(t in (lu Uf^^ns: Risk (itid rpfn'r(i(ni(\ 

K. Takaiiishi (Kd.). (K)():}). Ncu ^o^k. N^': 'IVaclicrs 

C^>llcV!;f i*rc.ss. 

honi('(i)i}i (he hia((h of adotcscctUs: Xi w dim (tons for 
(hi (xini(\-f{r\( andft \ 

SA .. MilKtcin. A. C. Petri sen. and K. (). Nigliiingale 
(Ktls.). (i<)f);j). New York. NY: Oxiord Cniversity 
Press. Kxetutive Snninwiry available free iVoin the 
Carnegie (iouiuil on Ad»)leseeiit l)e\elopnu'iit. 

A( (hi (hnshodl: 'I ht dnrloptn}^ adolru f n( 

S, S. Keldnian and (i. K. Klli(jtt (Kds.). (lf)f)n)- (^lnl- 

bridge. MA: llarvai'd Cniversitv Press. 



WORKING PAPERS 

( '.ousuKaCiou on d/d iM heel firo^Kini^ 

( '..irnegie Counc il on Ad(»leM eni \ clopnu iii. (U)tn). 

Si hool ni^ for (he middle \riirs: Dni {ofrnif n(\ in <i^h( 
Kuroffean eoiiu(rit:\ 
1). llirsch. 

Promo(inj!^(ido(esecti( heu((h: 'I h ird sMupoMum en n- 

stiireh oj)j)or(inii(ie\ in adohseetiu 

( 'arnegie Council on Adolescent Developiiicnt. (H)^).)). 

Defire.ssion in (ido(ese(nic: ('.urren( knouddt^^i , nstureh 
dirredon.s. and imfdieadotis foi luo^rinfi\ and polie\ 

A. C. Petersen, B. K. Coinpas, and ). Bir>oks'( iuim. 

I io{enee jnrvendon for \oinif^ ado(eurti(\: 'I hi sdid of 

(he art of propani evaduidou 

S. ( lolien and K. W'ilson-Biewei. (lf)()l).* 

\ lolrnee firevendoii for \oinio; adolt seen(\: A \nrx< \ of 
'(ht \(a(e of (he ar( 

K. Wilson-Brewer. S. Colun. I.. ( )'l)onnell. .uul L K. 
(ioodnian, (H)f)i).* 

Adole.ui n( hral(h eare tln i\ion wakin}:;: 'Iht lim and 
ftiddie polie\ 

J. (Jittler. \t, Qmgley-Kick. and Nt. J. Saks. ( k)()i ). 

Life- skills (rain in}!;: preveu(iv( in(erxrn( ions jot \cinio 
adolcseenls 

B. A. I ianibnrg. (ic)f)o).* 

Popular musie in earh odidi\eeini 

\\ ( 1. Cliristenst)ii and 1). K. Roberts, (lf)()<)). 

rrexrndx'r propams (ha( \uppor( fntniln \ u t(h 

(idoleseeuts 

S. A. Small. (Hii^o). 

Ri\k (aknn^ in adoh urrm : A dn iMcn-nitiliin}:^ 
p( t \p(edx e 

I.. Kiirby and K. Beyth-Maioiu. 

Si hool and iotnmiaii(\ \uppor( proo^ratns (ha( 

enhant e adoh\uen( hiaUh and i dm a (ion 

K. II Price. M. Ckx l W. I '(■unci, and B. I iauilciii. 

(H|(|o). 
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S{ra(('^ir.\ for culuiuving advlrsce tits' health throngh 

music media 

|. A. Flora, (hmjo). 

'lifichiftg tl((iMt*n makiug to adidtsa tits: A (ntitnl 
rn'inc 

R, BcNlli-M.inMU, FischhofT. M.Jacobs, aiul I,. 
Fur by. (U)S()). 

Adoltsitnt roh Irs.MU ss in modrni socirty 

K. (). Nij^litin^alc and L. Wolvcrton. (u)SS). 

I he pot( ntial of schoid-linkrd a ntrrs tit promote ado- 
les/ent htalth and developnu nt 
S. (;. MilLstcin. (H)SS). 

Preventing ah use oj drugs, ah ohoL and tohaav h\ ado- 
It seents 

M. Fako. (U)SS).* 

Issues in adolesa tit htolth: An oxrn'iev 
K. Hti[i.(i().^S). 

Ain.s in adoleseemt: A rationale for evneeru 
Hcin. (U)SS). 



COMMISSIONED PAPERS 

Adult service cluhs and thdr programs jor }outh 
A. K. Fitzji^crald and A. M. ( 'olllns. 

Hnildiug support ivt tommunities for youth: Local ap- 
proaches to enhuuciug \outh dtvtlopment 
R. O'Brien, K.. Pittinan, and \\. Caliill. 

(lonnuunit\-hased youth sirvias ni intern(iti(>nat 
pi rsp(( tivt 
M, Sbcrrailcn. 

Hvuluation of \outh dvvelopment programs (SnnniKMy 

rcjuni ot the Januarv ( 'oiisnltation) 

( 'arnc7.ic' ( 'nuni il on Adolc sc tut ncvclopnicnl. 

Funding patterns of non-profit orgatuzatiou.s that pro- 
vidi youth dt rch pnn nt s( ti-K e.s: An exploratory study 
\.. \V. Stem. 

(f( udet fssuf s fu \onth dt n lopmt nt progiams 
11. 1. Nubols,,n. 



Overvirw of youth recreation programs in the United 

States 

C. Smith. 

(hrrvinv of youth sports programs in the United States 
V. Scefeldt, M. Kwinj>, and S. Walk. 

Pro fess ional development of youthxvorkers (^um\mir\' 
report ot thc May i9C)i Consultation) 
(larncgie Clouncil on Adolescent Development. 

The quiet rex'olutiou: Elder service and youth develop- 
ment in an aging society 

M. Frfedman, A. C, Harvey, and VVntura-Merkel. 

Raeial. (thnic. and cultural dijfcremes in youth devel- 
opment programs 
L. .\. Carnino. 

A rationale for enhancing the role oj the non-school vol- 
nntary seetoc in youth dexrlopment 
K, Pittnian and M. Wrij^ht. 

A synthesis of the research on. and u descriptive over- 
view of Protestant. Catholic, and Jewish religious youth 
programs in the United States 
K.C. Death 

What young adolescents want and need from out -of 
sehool programs: A focus report 
S. W. Morris Company. 

)oung adoleseents and discretionary time use: 7 lie 
nature of lift outside school 
\\ Medrieh. 



OCCASIONAL PAPERS 

Adolescent health: Safeguarding a generation at risk 
F. M. lleclnn^er. Based on a speech delivered at the 
eonlerenc e "Crossroads: Critical Ch(»ie es lor the De- 
velopment ofHeahhv Adolescent.s," in \Vasliin^t(tn. 
D(!. April V2. \.\. H)f)'2, sponsored by Carne)^ie C(>r- 
poration oi New >*ork and the (iariK7,ie Council <m 
Atlijlescent Development. 

liusiuess and adidcsetnt health: lloxr to su treed In 
rtulh trying 

J. \. ( lalilaiio. Based on a speech delivered at the con- 
icrencc ■Crossroads: (iritical Choices loi the Devel- 
opment <>f Health) Adolescents," \V.Lslmiji.ton, 1)( !. 
.April 12 \.\. sp(Hisoicd b> ( iarne^ic Corpoia- 

tion oi'Ncu N'(nk and the Carneyj;ie ( '.ouncil on Ado- 
les( ( nt I )t vt lopmcnl. 
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Rt'i n I rn tt ( om m um(\ 

|. W. (iarcliicr. Uascd a speec h delivered al ilie om- 
Icietuf *'A Matter ol 'I'ime: Risk and ( )i)|)<>rtntMty in 
the Nonscliuol Menus." \Vasliiiijj;tc)ii, Dcccmhei 
lo IK siHuisored hy (*ariiejj;ie ( iorporation of" 

New York and the (^anie^ie (ioinu il od Ad<iles( riii 
Dcvelopmeul. 

7 he (OM for (ompnhi usn-r uppadni^ of Attit f nan 
ulination 

( ). B. lintler. Based (Jii a speri h delivereil at the < <ni- 
Icieiue *''I*nriiiiij!; Points: Kdiicatioii in America in 
the vJist ( .eiitiiry." Washington. Jnne 20. H)S(). 

7 hr cduaidou cnsts and (fir future of our ccvuotm 
K. Marsliall. Based on a speec h delivered at the coii- 
(crenee Turning Points: Kdtieation in America \\\ 
the 2lst (!entui\/* Washington. June 20. i^Sc). 



ESSAYS BY DAVID A. HAMBURG. 
PRESIDENT. CARNEG!E 
CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 

ilhildrrn oj urban povcrfy: Approaches to a trideal 
a ffieriea n p roldetu 

Reprinted from the ic){)2 Aiuuial Report of (*arnejj;ie 
( Corporation of New York. 

Early adolvseenee: A ( rifieal (i me for inlrrxruiious hi 
edueation and Itealfh 

Reprinted from die i()8t) Afimial Report ofClarne^ie 
( iorporation of New York. 

Prepanuf^for life: 7 he crideal ! ratt.sidon ofadoh'seeme 
Reprinted from the i{)S() Animal Report ol CCarnej^ie 
C 'iirporation ol New York. 



CARNEGIE QUARTERLIES 

SdX'jnjr youth jrani x'iolcnre^ Winter i 
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Adolescence: Path to a productive life or a diminished 
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JOURNAL ARTICLES AND 
COLLABORATIVE WORKS 

*i*romotiii^ tile liealtliy development of adolesc ents.** 
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M. Mortimer, and I). A. \ \A\\\\nw^,{\\)\) \). journal of 
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K. (). Ni^htinjrale. and A. M. MortiuK-r. In W. 

R. Hendee (Kd.). 1 he health of adolesients. pp, ryzi) 
542. San Franeiseo: Jossey-Bass Publishers. 

"Pre[)ariiij; (or life: The critical transition of adoles- 
cence.** I). .A. Hamburj^ and R. Takanishi. (ujH(j). 
American Psyehoh%ist, 44 (5). S25 S27. 

"Kacilitatiii^ the transiti<»ns of adolesce nee," D. .X. 
I iamhurj^. K. (). Nij;htinji;ale. and R. Takanishi. (u}S7). 
'Journal oftht American Medical Association. '2^7 (24 

Wrrit TMK I'.S. (!()N(;rkss OKKu.Koh Tk( hnol()(;v 

ASSKSSMKN T (l^ljl)- 

Adolescent health Volume i: .Summary and policy op- 
tit*ns. Wasliin^t<m. DO: l\S. Crovernnient Printing; 
OfVue. 

Adolescent health Volume -j: Hackpound and the cjfec- 
tiveness of selected prevention and treatment sennas. 
Wasliiiijiton. !)(!: T.S. (iovernment Printinjf Oftice. 

Adolest eat health Volume i^; erosscuttin^ issues in the 
deliver\ oJ related serx'ices. Wa.shinjj;ton. !)(*: I'.S. 
( Hjverimu'iit Printinj^ Office. 
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APPENDIX C 



MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS 



SYMPOSIA ON RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ADOLESCENCE 

I'orRin SvMJ'Dsii M 

VUc DrvtlupnuMrt of lutiutlmi* (Moup RcUilums 
Diinii^CliiUlluMKlarul AduIc.M tnrc. St'|>icit»l»c r i<)«).| 

TlllKl) SyMIH)SH M 

IVomotiii^ Adolcsiriit I Ic.illli. Jum- 

SkCOND SVMI»()S11 M 

Opportunilics in llic WkwUU dwd Kdm atroti of Ado- 
IcscctUs, N(>vcnil)ii i()<)i 

I'lRST Sv'Sirosii'M 

()l)pi)Mnnilit:s iti A(l<>li s( cut I)cvrii)piiuMU. OtmlKT 

MEETINGS IN CONJUNCTION 
WITH JOHANN JACOBS 
FOUNDATION, SWITZERLAND 

Kr(M»lici.s ill Kdm ation: St iuMtLs as Hciddi-Pntuuitiiij; 
Kiivirotitnctils. I'Vitr iiary ( icticva. Swit/rriatid 

i'loiilicrs in llic I'Miu atrnii urVnmij* Atltik-sictits. N»>- 
vi'tiibn U)().}. Marliiu h ('.tstlc. (K'ltiiatiy 

MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 
ON ADOLESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT 

Niiilh ( lomu il Mee ting. ( >rt()iK i H|()r> 
Kij»lilli Coittu il Mi cliiij;. Jitttr 2.} ^f,. i<)t)'J 
ScvcMlli ( Unwn W Mt cliti^. NoNrtiiluT i.j 15. U)'M 
SiMli Coutu il Mcrlni^. OcImIk ! 15 U)()() 
Fif'tli CniuuH MtTliiij». ( )» iol>ir u 
Koiirilt Coimril Mi'i'litij». Srpicinlni 2<) ;{(). 
Thiiil (;(»in\(.il Mci'tiii^. IVlini.MN 1 '2. H)^^« 
S( i «»ti(l ( .oxnu il NU ctm^. jMiir 2() H|><7 
Fiist Coiitu il M('rlmy,..|aiuiar\ 11 12. iqSy 



MEDIA LINKAGES. COUNCIL- 
SPONSORED SPEAKERS AND 
THEIR TOPICS 

Louis Uiiiicr. ('alifui nio 'I'oinortoNV 

( '.h.t!ij»iiijj, Populatltms. Kitic-r^iti^ Amlit-iu i s 

( iospuiisor: Women in Kilm/Film Kcslivai 

IVtcr ( !liiislCMson. l.twis ami ( '.lark ( '.ollc^rt 
ChildrcM. Tci iis, anil Popular Music 
(losponsur: Hilllwaui nia^azuic 

|a?ncs Cutncr. Yale I'tiivcrsiiN Medical ScIum)! 
lUtucaliou 

Cosponsurs: Kiluciiliou 1st! and the National Council 
loi Families and 'Iclcvision 

Dclbert Klliott, Institute of lU liav ioral Science. 

rnlversity or( iolorado 
Adolescent Vic»lciue and the Media 
( iosponsor: (*aucus foi Piodiu crs. Writers, arul 

Ditcctors 

Davul llayes-Bautista. Clncauo Stutlies Research 
Oenter, University ofC '.ahfornia at \ms An);eles 

\ oiccs from the Fn>nt Lines: Hehiiid the School I louse 
Door 

(*.osi)oiisot: Nati»)nal Council <»n Families ami 

'lelevision 
( .lianjfinj; Audience I)eim>jj,iapliics 
( )t»spons«>r: Kihicalion istl 

Richaid Lonv. .SV/» Di(^o I'uu'n 
The WinUl of 'FtKlay's Ath»lest cut 
( '.«>.sp<nis«ir: Acatleniy of 'l eh vision .Vrts ami St icnces 

Kleaimr Maccohy. l)ep.:ttnienl »)f IVsycludoyry. 

St.nifortI rniverslty 
Parenting and ( lo-Pareiitinj; hel«)re and after Divorce 
( :osi)»)nsor: National ( a>uncil (mi Famdics and 

'I clcvision 

Rav Marshall. Departments kA i;c<nioiiii» s ami Public 

P(>licy. University of'Iexas at Austin 
I'lie KcJMioniic (*risis ami Its lmj»act on Families. 

I''(hu atuui. ami So( ictv 
( '.iKsponsin : S!n>ss ( MMlition 



.15/1 



DclKuali W. \\v'ui\ (.cntral Paik Kast Sc( oikLma 

Stliool 
Turninj; Points 

Co.sponsor: Naiional ( .uuiu il on Kaiiulit ami 
'! Vic VI si oil 

K4)Sfinary Let- Potirr, nutltllc school tca< licr and 

autiior oi Fosidrc I sr of (Ivmmcrnal I V foi Kids 
'IVlcvi^ioiu the Ai t idcMiial Kduv ator 
(!4»s|>onsor: Ktlutaiioii isi! 

Donald Roberts. Stanford riii\t isity. .luthoi of 

Pvpnlar Music in Karl\ Adolescent < 
\ iolcru e aiul the Media 
Cosponsor: Aiuerican Film Iiisiitiite 
Popular Music in Karly Adolescciuc 
(^isponsor: Billhoard Magazine 
( Jiildren, Teens, aiul I'opular Music 
(^)sponsor: Recordinj^ hulusliy Association of An leiita 

Laurence Steinberj;, ('enter for Researcii in Miniian 
Development and Etlucation, Teinple I'niversitv 
Confhct and Hannony in the Parent-Teen Relationship 
Oospoiisor: National C^ouncil on Families and 
Television 

Renee Wilson- Brewer. V iolence Prevention Project. 

Fducation Develoj>nient ('enter 
Violence and the Media 
('ospoii.S{>r: American Film Institute 
Adolescent Violence and tlie Meciia 
(iosponsor: C,aucus (or Proclucets. Writers, and 

Directors 

Linda Wong. Oalirorni'.i Tomorn)sv 
Minority Fducation 

(!ospt>nst)r: National (Council on Families and 
TelcvisitJH 



COUNCIL WORKSHOPS 

Assessing Promising Preventn)ii Intervmtions: Life 
Skills Training Working (1 roup. May n)S'^. |ul\ i<)SS. 
March 

Assessing Promising Pievention imerveniions: Social 
Support .Nelwoiks Workirig ^in»U[). June U)«SS. No- 
\emher U)SS. Fehruary l()S() 

Su[>poiting Fannlies with Atiolesi ents. Septend)er 

(Consultation on Health Services and Health Pronio- 
ticni in Midtlle (iratle Schools. June U)S.S 

(Consultation on School-Linked Adolestenl Health 
(Centers, November ujSy 

( Creating New '1 elevision Programs for aiul about .\do- 
lesccnts, June 19H7 

^'outh at Risk in the MitUlle Schools. May 1987 

(Consultation on Adctlescent X'iolence. \Li%- 1987 

Towartl Healthy Adolescent Deveh)pment: The Po- 
tential of FfTcctive Interventions, April 19^7 

Working with the Media to Promote Healtbv Adoles- 
cent Development, April 19S7 
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APPENDIX D 



BIOGRAPHIES OF MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 



H. Keith H. Brodie 

[I. Keith H. Broclic is presiiicnt cnicriliis of Duke I'nivcrsiiy. where he is the Jaiiu.s B. Duke Professor oCl^sv- 
ehiatn- and Beliaviora! Seienecs. professor of law, and [)roressor of exj)eriineMtal })syeliok>jry. Before tliese po- 
sitions, he was acting provost anil tliancellor. Dr. Brodie also sened as ihiefofthe psychiatr)- service at Duke 
I iMversity Hospital and as ehairnian of the univ ersity's department of psyi hiatry. Before his tenure at Duke, he 
was assistant professor in the department of psyc hiatr)- at Stanford University. Amonj; Dr. Brodie's numerous 
honors and awards is the U)()4 William C. Menninj^er Memorial Award from the American College of Physi- 
cians. He l\as been president and secretary of the .American Psychiatric Associatiorj and was an associate editor 
of the Amtricau Jouj-nal of Psychiatry, He is a member of the National Academy of Sciences Institute of Med- 
icine, where he has chaired a number of conmiittees. Dr. Brodie is a fellow of the Royal College of Psvchiatrisis 
as well as of the Royal Society of Medicine. His most recent [)ul)lication is AU)\ and Behavior: An /nt(}!;rafal Aft- 
proach (h)C)4). which he edited with J. D. Auerbachand C. Wypijewska. Dr. Brodie earned an A.B. from Prince- 
ton University and an M.D. from Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Michael I. Cohen 

Michael 1. Cohen, chairman of the di-partnient (►f petliatrics at Al[)ert Kinstein College of Medicine Monlefitfre 
Medical (Center in New York City, was instrumental in the development of adolescent medicine as a medical s[)e- 
ciality. Among his numerous honor.s are the Society for Adolescent Medicine Award for Outstanding Achieve- 
ment and the Montetiore Medical Center Staff and .-Vlumni Association Distinguished Physician Award. The 
author of more than one hundred [>ublications. he holds membership in a number of j)rofessional societies, in- 
cluding the Society for Developmenta! and Behavioral Pediatrics: the Kastern Society for Pediatric Research, 
where he served on the Kxecntive Council: and llu- Nati(>nal Academy of Sciences Institute of Medicine. Dr. 
(.ohen's Wf»rkhas focused oh the health needs (►f .idolescents. He sened as v ice-ifiair of the aclvisor^■ panel for 
the I .S. ( iongress Oflice of Technology Assessment's lanclm;uk study of adolcscini health in [ le has held 

lecluieships at seveial universities, iiulnding the University of Colorado cUid (Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege. He is a board member for many n,nij)rofit agencies and has sc itccI on ilu- editorial and [)ul)lication advi- 
sory hoarilsofa variety of [)rofessional pnbiications. Dr. Cohen eartieil his B..\. .nnl M.D. from Cohnnbia Uni- 
veisiiN and was .1 pt>st( lotto ral fellow at .Mherl Kin sit- in ( College of Nfedi cine-. 

Alon/o .A. i.rhw 

.\lnn/o \. Crnn is a professor in tlu- dejjattmeiit of education and .-.pec ial assistant to the- j)resident on college 
and school parinershij)s at Spelman C(>lh.gf. He was the Benjannn K. Mass Pr<>fessor of Urban I'Ahicational 
Leadership in the department of c-ducational administi.ilion at Ceorgra State Universitv. .\s superintende nt »>f 
the predoniitiantly blai k and low-income public sc1hh>Is »>f.\tlarita. Ceoigia, for fifteen vears. Dr. Crim intro- 
duce el m.Miy imiovative programs tluit re'sulteel in a elramatie- in( rease in the mnuher (►f'students c<)mpleting high 
sc h(»ol and continuing to jxKStsecondary eehie atron. ( )ne of these imujvaiiotis was a disti ietvviele re(|uirement of 
connnunit) service fui .1 high school diploma. A widely published eelueattn. Di. Cinn [)egan his e-.ite<'r as a 
seventh- and eighth-grade se ienee- and iiMthematies teacher and later seiveel as a j)rincipal and distrii t snpei 111- 
leridnit ni ( hirago and superintendent of the ( ^mipttni, California. Unified School Distiict. 1 lis luinierons lioii- 
oi s .irid avvaids ine hide liom)rarv doe torate degiees fioni Prine eton, [ hirvaicL Tnskegee. and ( iolunibij Uni- 
ve 1 ■^l(u ■^. Dr. ( t nil c.niK d a H..\. u) s»k lol.jgv ftorii R<»os»M lf ( 'ollcgc in Chu ago. an \1..\. in edut ati(>nal 
.idiiiimstiatKiii liom the Uiiiveisitv nf ( ilne.igu, and ati Kel.D. honi the- 1 l.iivard ( .ladn.ite- S( 1hm)1 oI l''.dut a turn. 
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Michael S. Dukakis 

Mu luitl S. Dukakis, ioiiritr jj;<iM-nr»)i <»f the ( '.tiniiitottuciihli of Mtissai Irust-us. is a visinnjj; (listrrit;iiislii-(l j)r<t- 
iisMH in (lie |n»liirial .sciriui- «lc|)in liMcm at NiUtluiislt Mi Tiiix cr sity in Kosion, dosi tiun Dukakis scr\r(l i<»r 
tsM» M-ais in llu- rnili'tl Sdiits Aruiv. spt-iit in |)ait w itli the support j^roiip to llu- I'N (kK'j>;ati<»ti Ut tin- Mihtai) 
Arnustii I- ( "oimitissnnt iti Mimsatt. Korea. I k- ht-^aii lits pi»liti( al ( arctr as an clt t ttd town iiicctiiij»; nifiiiln-i in 
Hr«M>klint\ Massarliiiscus. Klcctt tl t'luiirinan of the town's Dcni<>t rati( or^ani/ation in lu- soon u <ni a seat 

in the le>!;is{ature and sei veil tour terms. Winnnij^ the Massachusetts j»iihernal4)rial elctti<ni in \)i'J \. he strviil 
i»!ie term in otiit e l)iit was (kk-ated in the U)7S state Democratic j)riniaiy (i<)\(.'riior Dukakis won election aj;ain 
ill U)^2 aiui uas reeletted to an un|)iecetiente(l third four-year term in 19S(). hi U)^fi. coHeaj^nes in the Na- 
liinial (iovciiiois* Association voted him tlie most cftective jii)vernor in the natiiUi. hi if)SS. (Josernor Dukakis 
\\«»n (he Dctiiocratu iKMiiination f«)r (he I .S. presidencv hut was defeated in the j;eneral eh't tioii hy (ieorj^c 
liiisli. Siiue n^t)L he has (aujj;ht courses in the American presidency, puhhc inaiiaj;ement. health <are reform, 
piihhi policv. and slate aiul local j!.4»\eiiinieni at .Northeastern riiiwisitv. (io\ crnor Dukakis earned a li.A. fmiii 
Suarihiiiore C.ollejre and a ),D. tnmi Harvard Law School. 

William H.(;ray. Ill 

William W. (iiay III is |)usident and chiff executive ofticer ofthe rniled .Ne^ro ( '.olle^e Fund (rN< k). As head 
id" America's oldest hlack hij;her education assistance orj^aiii/ation. Mn (iray has led the I N( v {a new ruiid- 
raisino records. Mr. (h'a% served in the l\S. (am^ress from l()7S until Tlie first African .Vniericaii to chair 
tlk- Douse Budjret Committci". lu- was a leiidiii^ advocate for strenjrtheniiijj; .America's educational systems. As 
chairman «)f (he DenuKiatic (!aucus and later as inajoritv whip, he was the hijrhest rankinjj; African .Vmerican 
ever t«t scr\e in (!oi\j;ress. Kor iiii)re than tweiitv vears. Mr. (irav has heen pastor of the fi\ (-tliousand-inemher 
Brijj;lii flopc Baptist Chnrcli in Philatielphia. He has heen a facultv memhcr anti professor of liistor\ and reli- 
y;uniat.S(, Peter's ( !ollejj;e. )erse\ ( !ity State (iollejije. Nhmtelair State ( College. F.astei ii Ba|)tist 11 ieoloy;ical Sem- 
iiiar\. ami Temple I niversitv. He earned his H.A. from Franklin and Marshall ("-ollej^e. a master's dej;ree in di- 
\ iiiitv from Drcu' 'rheolojj;ical Semiiian-. and a master's dej^ree in theol(»j;\' fVinii Princeton 'Fheolo^ical Scminan-. 
fie alsii has heen awarded more than fifty honorar\* dej^rees from American collejiies and uiiiveisides. 

Beatrix A. Hamburg 

Beatrix A. I laiiihurj^ is |)resideiit of the William T. ( irant Foundation ami professor of j)sycliiatry and peiliatrics 
at (he MouiU Sinai .Sehool (dMrdicine. sshere she was director of the di\isntii of child and adoh^( fiii ps\chi- 
air\. \ ler prior professorial appointments were in the psychiatrv departments at the Stanford riii\ ersit\ School 
«tf Medii me and I lanard Medical School. Dr. Hamhurjr has researched normal adolescence, adolescent psych<}- 
pailu>l«)j;v, and endocrijie-heiiavior interactions. She Is noted f«)r her work on j)eer counselinji;. studies of dia- 
hetu children aiu! adolescents, and studies of tl\e healtl\ antl mental health status of mii\(»rity populations. .Ve- 
in e in pnhhc policy and puhlic service in areas that affect children and youth, she is a meiiihei the l^uhlic 
Health Council of the New State Department of Health and of the New Nork (Jovermjr's 'I'ask Force on 
I. lie a;id the Law. She is also a memher of the National AcK isorv Mental Health Council for the .Nalitnial Insli- 
luie «»f Mental Health and of the Institute of Medicine of the National .Acaciemy of Sciences, Dr, Hamhinjj; earned 
a B..\. fioni V'assar CoIlej«;e and an M.D. fit mi the \n\v l'iii\ersity ScImkjI (►f Medi<ine, 

David .\. Hamhurp; 

Dasid .\. Hamhui^li«is heen president of Cariiejric C<>rporatioii of .New N'ork since n)-S:J. Forme rU. he served 
as president i)f the Institute of Medicine of the National .Academy ofStiences. He has heen a meiuhcr of the 
President's ( !oiiniiittee ol Ads isers on Science and Techiiolojtv since its f(>rniatiim in lf)f).i. F«)r a tlecaile. Dr. 
Haiiihurjj; uas on the Advisorv (ioininittee on Medical flesearch of the World Health Orj^ani/.atitm. fie was a 
tiustee and vite chairman td" the hoard of Stanford rniversity. atui was a ineniher of tin hoard of The Fedeial 
Reserve Bank of .New N'ork. wluie he was also dcpiitv chairman. He serves on the httards of The Koikefeller 
I "nn eisiiv: The Mount Sinai Medic,il ( Center. New ^*ork: The American Mnseuni of Natur«il 1 listory: and The 
|ohann |a( <»hs Foundation, /.uricli. Dr. Hamhurj; is the author o{ 'lo(la\ \ (IhtUlrcu: (Ireafiuj:^ a Fntuu- for a 
(it IK fiifivu in (.n\i\ ( n)<)J). Hi IS < hairiiian t)f llu- Carnej;ie ( ioimcil on Adi»h s( cut I)i \el<H>im iit. linimh i <d 
llie ( 'aiiu jiie ( "<»iiiiiiissnui tu. St .cm e. Tet hnoloj;\ and ( ios erniiietU. and c<>-t lunrman (d the ( !ariie^ie ( a»m- 
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iiiis^ioii oil Provfiiiiiij; Df.ully (■.(Hillul. Dr. Iidinbinj;*s pr()l"c>s(Pi i.il .ijuxuiunuMis Ikim- iiuliulcd ch.imnan- 
>liip ul tlR- (Icpartniciu of |)s\ t lilali \ and [jcluvioral sciciict s ai Siaiiford l uivci siiy, SiaufDul's Rt cd-Modj;- 
soM IVofcssor of HuinaM liiolo^v. and Jolni I). Ntat Arlluir Prnltssd? ol lkMldi Polity at Harvaid riiivfisilv. 
Dr. Haiiil)ur^ earned his .\A\. and Nt.I). dc^rct s Iroiii Indiana rnivcrsilv. 

David K. Hayes-Bautistu 

David ]L. Hayes-Bantista is die dirctlor (»f tlu- (!cnicr (or tlic Slud) ofl.alino Ilcaldiat llic I nivcrsity <»t Cah- 
foniia at i.os Anj;elc.s. where he is also a profes.sor in die School of Ntcdicinc. Dr. Hayes-Banlisla bewail liis ta- 
leci directinjr La C.h'niea dc hi Ra/a in Oaklaiul. Cahfornia. Since llieii, he has been aHihaled vviih iunnei(»us 
l^iibhf and private (M^anizaiions thai prornoie public health, including the American Public Health Assotia- 
tion s Task Force on Latin Ainericaii Mealtli Workers, the National Center for Health Services Flesear< h. and 
the State of California's Tobacco Education ()versij;ht (:<Mnmittee. Dr. Hayes-Bautista has written mnnerous 
arti .les and books (mi Latino health policv, tle'iioj^raphics, and inner-city y(nith and co-anthorcd Y he Iinr<h u of 
Supl^ort^ which examines the role oi' Latino youth in an aj^inj; society. Dr. Hayes-Bantista has received several 
awards, amonji; them the Hispanic Business NLij;azine Hispanic Intlueniial Award, the C.hicanos for Creative 
Medicine Humanitarian Award, aiul the Outstanding; Researcher Award IVoin the Chicano/Latino Medical As- 
sociati<m of California. He earned a B.A. fnnu the I'niversity of California at Berkeley and an Nt,A. and Ph.D., 
both in medical soci()loj;y, from the L'liiversity of C.alifornia's Sail Francisc(» Metliial ('enter. 

Fred M. Hechinger 

Fred M. Hechinger is senior adviser at ( "arnegie ( 'orporation of New York, As a rej)orter. columnist, editor, au- 
thor, and foundation executive, he has devoted much of his career to issues of education and policies affecting 
children and society. Mr. Hechinger began his career with The Xnv York Timrs as education editor, later be- 
coming deputy editor of the editorial page. He became president of The New York Times C^ompaiiy Founda- 
tion and of The New York Times Neediest (*ases Fund, and he began writing a weekly colunni. "About Kdu- 
catioii.'' Mr. Hechinger lias authored or co-authored with his wife, Grace, a number of books about .American 
education and youth, including .-i Better Start and Groicing Up in America. I Ic is a former education editor oi 
Parents' Magazine als(^ a former president of the Fducation Writers Association, from which he has received 
a number of awards for his writing. Mr. Hechinger reeeiveti the George P<ilk Ntemorial .\ward, an<l he holds the 
British Kmpire NU-dal. He joineel the statfof Carnegie Corporati(Mi after sening on the Corporation's hoartl for 
six years. Mr. ficcbiiiger attended New York I'liiversitN and C^ity College of New York, from which be was grad- 
uate<i magna cum laude. He undertook graduate stiulies at the Cniversity of L<ni(loii. 

David W. Hornbeck 

David W. Hornbeck is the superintendent of schools for the school district of Philadelphia. Mr. Hornbeck 
chaired the Carnegie Council on Atlolescent Development's Task Force on Fducati<Mi of \'ouiig Adolescents, 
He has since worked with several jurisdictit>iis nationwide as an education adv isor to tlevelop school restruc- 
turing processes. .As a partner with Hogan is: \ lartsmi in Washington, D.C.. Mr. H»)rnbeck w<nked with jirivatc, 
nonprofit, and government institutions nitercsted in educational restnictiiring. including the State of Rentueky, 
whose reform legislation he designed. From it)7() t») itjSS. .Mr. 1 lornbeck was tlie state superintendent of schools 
for Maryland. He also has ser%cd as deputy C(Miiisel to the governor of Pennsylvania, and as the executive deputy 
secretary of educatiim !or the ComnuMiwealtli of Pennsylvania. He currently serves on the advisory boar<ls and 
on the lK)ards of directors of several organizations devoted to improving education, anumg them the National 
(!entei on Fducation and the Economy, the Pew Forum on Fducation Reform, and the Southern Education 
Foniulatioii. He is chairiiiaii of the Children's Defense Fuiul board of directors. Nb, Hortibeck earned a B.A. 
and an LL.D. from Austin College, a Diploma in Theology from Oxford University, a Bd). from l'ni<»nTheo- 
logital Seminar)-, and a |.l),.^»m landt. from the I'niversity of Pennsylvania Law School. 

Daniel K. Inouye 

Daniel K. Inouye is die liftli ranking meinbei of the I'mted States Senate. As a senator, he has ( hampioned im- 
proved education foi all vonth and bcttti health ( au l<u all Aniciuaiis From 1()S() to l<)f).|. Senatoi lnony< was 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs and is a Icadet in advaiu ingthe lights of Indian people ni the 
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rniu cl Suiics iiicliuliiig Aiiu'ric.ui Iiuliaiis and Native I lawaiiaiis. C'urrciitly. he is tiic (Committee's vice cliair- 
iiiatK He also is a meinhcr of'tlie Senate cotniiiittees on A|)])r<»priations; Cvonunerce, Science, aiui Transpot ta- 
cioii: and Knles and Administration; and of the Senate Democratic Steerinj; C.»)nimittee. In World War I!. Scn- 
at<»r Iriouye served in the all Japanese American 4. (2nd Infantry Kej^imental (Combat Team, the most hij;ldy 
decorated unit of its size ii! tliat war. He was discharged an army captain, with a Distinguished Ser\ice (Cross, 
Bronze Star, Purple Heart with cluster, and twelve other tnedals and citations. He began his career as dej)nty 
public prosecutor ff)r the City and Count) of Honolulu. In IQf)-!. he was elected to the Territorial House of Re[)- 
rcseiUatives. where he served two consecutive terms, and. in t()f,8, he was elected to the I'erritorial Senate. Sen- 
ator Inouye i)ecame Hawaii's fust (Congressman in K)r)<), wheti he was elected t() the U.S. House of Represen- 
tatives. He sem-d in the House until his election to the l.?.S. Seiiate in uj(r2. Senator Inouye earnetl a B,A. h'oni 
the I'liiversity of Hawaii and a J.I), from the (leorge Washington University Law School. 

James M. JffTords 

James M.Jeffords, a Republican Senator from VernK>ut, is the chairman of ihe Ktiucation. Arts, and ihe llo- 
manities Subconnmttee of the (Committee on Labor and Human Resources. Senatt)r JefToids was first elected 
to (Congress in 11)75 as a member of the U.S. House of Re[)rescntatives. where he was a member of the Agricul- 
ture (Connnlttee and the ranking Republican member on the Education and Labt)r (Committee. Klecied to the 
Senate m t()<Sf). lu siis on a number ol Senate Committees including Labor and Human Resources, Appro[)ri- 
ations, and Knergy and Natural Resource. He has devoted his public life to education, health, and enviromnenlal 
issues. Senator Jelfoi lis serv ed on active duty with the U.S. Navy from iQ-jf) to t()")(). retiring from the U.S. Naval 
Reserve as a captain in U)i)(). He was president of the Young Lawyers Section ol the Vermotit Bar .\ssociation 
from to l()()S. He received his B.S in intertiational affairs from Yale University in l<)5() and bis LL.B. from 
Harvard Law .School in \i)ir2. 

Richard J es. so r 

Richard |ess«»r has been a member of the facnlt) al the University of (Colorado- Boulder for the j)ast forty-three 
vears. He is a professor In the dejjartment ot psychology and the director of the Institute of Behavioral Scietice. 
For the past seven years. Dr. Jessor has directed the MacArthur Foundation Researc h Network on Successful 
Adolescent Development among Youth in High-Risk .Settings. His areas of research niclude adolescent anil 
voimg«iduli development, the social psyc hology of problem behavior, and psvchosocial aspects of poverty. Dr. 
lessor has beeti consultant to tiumerous organizations, including the National Institute on Alcolnd .Vbuse and 
.Meoholism. the National Institute on Drug Abuse, the National Academy of Sciences. Health ami Welfare 
(( Canada), and the W(»rld Health Organization. I le served on the National Research (Council (Connnittee on (!lnld 
Developtueni Reseaii li and Public Policy and on the National .Vcademv of Sciences Panel on High-Risk Youth. 
I )r. Jessor has authored ar edited more than one hundred |)ublications. including seven books. His most rec ent 
book is E(hnopiiph\ ami Ihtmau Dweloftment: (louttxf and Mcanifi}^ in Sttnal hupiiry {in [)ress), edited with 
A.(!olbv and R. A. Shweder. Dr. Jessor earned his B. A, Inun \'ale L'lnversitv. an M..\. from CCtdumbia Univer- 
sitv. and a Ph.D. in ( liniral psvchology from ()hi(» State University. 

llelctit- L. Kaplun 

1 1< Icnc I .. Kapl.ni is ( )l ( lounst 1 to I he firm u( Sk.iddrii. .\ips. Slate. Meaghei Flom. She has pr.ictii ed l.iu 
{<»! mote than iwent\-li\e \eais. Mis. Kaplan has served in the not-for-profit sector as counsel or trustee of 
main si lentilii . .u ts. < li.n it.ible and education.il nistitntnuis and It mm Lit ions, im hiding The Americtm Mii- 
scnni of N.ilural Histoi\: rhe (Committee foi F.< onomu Development: The ( Couniionweallh Fnnil: (Carnegie 
( lotpoi.iiron of New ^\»ik: The J. Paul Cetty Ttust: The Mount Sinai 1 lospiial. Mediial St book and Medic. d 
( ieiilei : .nid B.n iiaiil ( College, whete she was elianman of the board. She also served as chaiimaii of the B(».nil 
ol riustecs of ( Caiiiegie ( Corporation of New \ork. She uas .1 iiiember <»l the I '.S. Si iiet.ny <»l State's .\dvis(»r\ 
( MMunntli'i' on South Aft 11 a. .mil she served on .New \'ot k ( iovei nor M.ii to ( Cuoiih/s Task Foice on Life and 
die 1 ..lU. u hi< li was < oiircrned u ttli the legal .iiid ctlin .il itnplii ations of advatu es in niedic-.d technology. Mis. 
Kaplan is a dit< < lot of ( llieinii .il B.inking ( Corporation and ( Chemii al Bank. The Mav Department Stores ( Coni- 
paii\. \1( iiopolitan l.ifi liisiir.iiii < ( Conipain. Mobil ( .<«ip< nation, and s \ m \ ( 'otpoi.iiKin. She is ,1 U lluw ol 
the \niri K an .\( .ideiiu <ii .\t ts and S( lem es .nid a mcnibet of ilie Aiiiei u an Pliilos<»phical Societv. Mis. K.i 
plan cat ncd lit i A.B. Itom B. una id ( .ollev^e .md a J.D. fioin New ^"oi k I nivci sit\. 



Nancy Landon Kassebaum 

Nancy Laiuloii Kassebaum. a Republican Senator troni Kansas, is the cbairinan of tbe Counnittcc on Labor antl 
Hujnan Resources. She also is a member of tbe coiniiiittees on Foreijj;n Relations and Indian Affairs. Tbe dauj^b- 
tcr of Alfred M. Landon. j^overnor ofKansas from 1933 to 1937 and tbe Republican presidential nominee in 1936, 
she was introduced to politics at an early age. Wbile raisinjf ber four children on a farm in Maize, Kansas, Sen- 
ator Kassebaum was a member of tbe Maize School Boards Kansas Governmental Ethics Commission, and the 
Kansas Committee for tbe Humanities. In 1975, she accepted a position in Washinj^ton as an aide to Republi- 
can Senator James Pearson ofKansas. In 1978, she was elected to the seal that opened upon Senator Pears(>!rs 
retirement. Respected as a coalition builder, Senator Kassebaum is sen*inj2; her third term in the U.S. Senate. 
An advocate of fiscal responsibility, she is known as a social moderate with strong interests in education and 
health care. She has also focused her efforts on international affairs, including foreign aid programs and African 
issues. Senator Kassebaum earned a B..\. in political science from the University ofKansas and an NL.A. in diplo- 
n'latic bistor\ from the Universi^v of Michigan. 

Thomas H. Kean 

Thomas H. Kean is president of Drew University and former governor of die State of New Jersey. As univer- 
sit\ president, he has stressed the jjrimacy of teaching for all faculty, the creative use of tecbnolog) in the lib- 
eral arts, and the growing importance of international education. He created new awards and scholarships for 
faculty and students. As governor, he instituted a federally replicated welfare reform program and more than 
diirty education reforms. Governor Kean delivered the keynt)tc address at die 1988'Republican National Con- 
vention. He served on the President's Education Policy Advisory (Committee under George Bush and as c hair 
of the Education Commission of the States and the National Governors' Association's Task Force on Teach- 
iny;. Governor Kean is chairman of Educate America and i'oriner chairman of the National Environmental Ed- 
ut Mtion and Training Foundation. He is (ni the board of a number of organizations, including Carnegie (Cor- 
poration of New York, the R«)bert Wood Johnson Foundation, and United Health Care Corporation. Hi.s most 
rec eiit hook is The Politics vf hniusion^ published by The Free Press, (iovernor Kean earned a B..A. from 
Princeton University and an NLA. from Columbia University Teachers C-ollege and holds honorary degrees 
from twenty -five colleges and universities. 

Ted K op pel 

'led Koppel, a tbirty-«)ue-year veteran of ABC. News, is anchor of **Nightline,*' television's first late-mght network 
news pn)grani. As anclu)r of "Nightline." he is die principal onsiir reporter and inter\ iewer. Mr. Koppel also is 
the [^r<)graiirs managing editor. In its fifteenth year tm the *iir. "Nigbtline** remains an innovation in broadc ast 
new.s. Mr. Kjippel also has w<)rked ;is .1 foreign and domestic c«)riespondent and as bureau chief tor abc News. 
\ ie luis wow everv major broadcasting .iwartl. inclutbng twenty- three Emmy .\wards. five (ieorge Foster Peabody 
Awartls. eiglit duP«)m-C«)hnnijia Awards, nine Overseas Press Club .\wards, two George Polk Awards, and two 
Sigm.i Delta Cbi .Vwards, the highest honor hcstowtd for public- ser\ iee by the Society of Professional Journal- 
ists. He receiillv reieived tbe (i(»ldsniitb Cateer Award for Extelleiite in Journalism by tbe Joan Sliorenslein 
liarone Center on the Press. INjIuk s .md Public Policy at Harvard University. He has rei ei%ed fifteen honorary 
degrees. Mr. Koppel co-anihored du- bestseller /w thr Xatiotuil Intt n\t \\\{\\ Mar\in Kalb, formerly of( HS News. 
Mi. Koppel e;irne(.l .1 B..\. fn>m Svriicnse Uni\eisity antl an M..V. in m.iss comninnications research and [)oliti- 
i al SI lence bom Stanford l iiivc!sit\. 

Heriian LaFontainc 

1 Urtian Lal-ontame is j)rol"(.s.soi ofatlinitnslration antl supervision in the etlncati(nial leatlership department of 
the Graduate Sc hool ofEdncalion jt Southern ( ionnet tit iit State University. .\s a former sciente Icuhei and 
juituipal in the New Nork City schools and later as the heati of the Office of Bilingual Educ ation at the New 
\o:lv Cnv Boaid ol VA\u ation. Mi. l<jF(»ntiime was instuitnental m establishing bilingual ctliualion in the city. 
In H)7<)^ Ml- L.I Fontaine assniiietl the post of snpenntentletU of schools lor the Hartfbrtl public stliool s\s!etn. 
uline lit led nia)oi c l1(»rts to itnj)n»\f die c omhtiohs (»f thf s( hooj s\ sit tn. As snpn mtetidc nt. he si.n^hl n* iin 
pi{»\e staiidaidi/t tl ac Inevement test sc oies, institute .1 (•ity\vi<|f staii<iatcb/e<l c iiriu iilmii. and establish a c oin- 



j)iclion.si\f tinupiitci based cdut.itum |Mi>jj;raiu. lie .u iivt'K t«m.snUctl witli p.iu iits. ».-4Hiimimil\. and iMisiiuss 
llin)uj;li KH'iip^ csialiiiNlictl early in liis loijuro. sut li as tlic Parents Association President's ^ionp and the 
St hool/Hnsiness ( ".olIalxM-ative. Mi. I .aKontaine lias servctl as a tonsiiltant on l>ilinj;i.ial cdnt aiion to tlie (edeial 
( Hhi c oI Kduralinn. the New N'ork Departiueiu oi Kdut aiioiu and njany school s\ stems. I Ic lias tanj!,lu as an ad- 
juntl professor at Koidliani and New York rniversiiies and lias lectured wideK tlironyj;liov.i the rnrted Stales. 
Mr. I.aF<»ntainc earned B.S. and M..\. dejrrecs Iroin (lit) Collej'c of New York and a Professional DipUuna ni 
Kdiiratloii Aiinunisiration iroiii Koidliani rniversity. 

Kltanor K. Maccoby 

Kleaiior K. Ntaccoi)y is iiariiaia Kimball Hrowninj; Professor of Psydiolojry Kmeritaat Stanford I niversit>. where 
she lias been on the faculty since it^/jS. Her primary field of interest is the tlevelnpnieiit of chiUlreirs soc'ul be- 
havior, pariicuhnlv as it relates to family fuiictioninj; aiul clnld-rearinj; methods. She is the co-autlior (widi Kdl. 
Mnookiii) iA' DividiniT t/u Child: I hr Social and Legal Dilemmas ofCiistpdw for wliitli she was awarded the 
William J. (Joode Award frtuu the .\merican Soeioloj^ical Association in and is the author of .SWm/ Dr- 

velopment: Ps\eh(d(%ual (hoiot/i and the Pannt-CJuld Relationship, in addition to inmierons articles and mono- 
jrrapiis. Dr. Maccobv is the recipient of several distinjruished awards in her Held, amon^ them the American Psy- 
chnlojrical Association Award f<»r I)islinjj;uished Scientific Contribution and the Kurt Lew in Memorial Award 
from the Socict) for the Psych ()lojj;ical Study of Social Issues. A pioneer in the psycbolog;) of sex diflercnces. 
l)t. Maccobv w as elected to the National Academy of Sciences in \\)\Y}> She lias been a member of tf»c Institute 
of Medicine since U)77 and of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences since Dr. Mactoliy earnetl a 

B.S. from tiie rnlversity of \Vasliinj«;ton, where she was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. She earned an M.A. and 
Ph.D. in psvcholojrv from the I'liiversity of Michl};;an. 

Ray Marshall 

Rav Marshall is the Audre and Hernard Kapoport Centennial Cliair in Keonomlcs and Pubhc Affairs at the Lyn- 
don B. lohiison School of Public AfVairs at the University of Texas at Austin. The author or co-author of more 
than thirtv Ixtoks and monoj!;raphs and 175 articles. Di. Marshall has done extensive research on tlic economics 
t)f education, minoritv business development proj^rams. scliool-to-work transitions, workplace learning; systems, 
and private pension reform, aiiionj; other to[>ics. Dr. Marshall, who was T.S. Secretary of Labor under Presi- 
dent limniv Charter, ha^ received .several distinj;uished honors, amonji; them the Sullivan Distinj^uished Sen ice 
.Award, the Svtlnev Hillman Book Award (for 1 hinl:in}^for a Living), and die Lew is-Mnrray-Kcudier Social 
Justice Award (r(nn the .\Fi -cio Industrial I'liion Department, Dr. Marshall was a Ktdbrijrhi Research Profes- 
sor in Finland and has i)ecn a fellow at The Rockefeller Foundation. Har\'ard I'liiversity. and the F<Md Founda- 
tion. He was Wavne Morse Chair in Law and Public Policy at the University of Oregon. Dr. Marshall earned a 
H.A. in economics and business administration from Miltsaps Collej;e, an NLA. in economics from Lcuiisiana 
State Universitv. and a Ph.D. in economics from the University ofCalilornia at Berkeley. 

Juliu.s Richmond 

julius B. Richmond is John D. MacArthur Pr(»fes.sor of Health Policy Kmerltus in the division for lualtli policy 
research antl education at Harvard Medical School. Dr. Richmond directed Head Start in die projrram's early 
vears. As assistant secretary for health in the U.S. Department ofllealdiantl Human Sen ices and Surj^eon Clen- 
cral of the United Stales Public Health Ser\ice durinj; the Carter administration, be directed the publication of 
"Healthy People: The Surjreon (Jeneral's Report on Healdi Promotion and Disease Pievention." Dr. Richmond 
has .sen ed as chair of the pediatrics department iuid tleaii of the metiical school at the Stale University of New 
York at Svracuse. He also was a pKjfessor of diild psychiatry and human devel(«[)mefit at Harvard Medic al 
School and became the director of the judj^e Baker (;uidance Center and chief of psychiatry at Children's Hos- 
pital in Boston. Dr. Richmond's published work spans pediatrics, child health, child develo|)nient, and pitblit 
health policy. I !e has receivetl several dlstinj;uislied awards, including!; the Aldricli Award of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics, the Howland Award of the Aniei ican Pediatric Society, die Custave Lienbard Aw ard of die 
Institnteof Medicine, and the Sedj!;Nvick Medal of die Anictican Public HeaUli Association. Dr. Ricliiiioiid earned 
a. I .M.S. and an NLD. from the Umversit\ of Illinois at ( .lii( a^o. 
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Frederick C.^ Robbins 

Frcdcru kC. R(»l>l)in.s. rnivcrsitv Piotcssor KtiUTilus .u Case WVsieni Reserve riiivei sity and dean enieriliis of 
the ( :ase Western Reserve I nivcrsiiy Sc hool oiMedic itie. eurremly is the dn ec lor nf liu- Ceiiler for Adolesc eul 
lle.dll. al Case Western. Willi i)r. Joliii Kiiders and Dr. 'riionias Wellet. Dt. Rohbms received the ur> I N'»l>'^'l 
Prize ill Plivsi(»l<)ij;v and Mcdieiiie loi llie dexehjpmesil urieeliiiiqiies (or die ^mudi of poliovirus in c iilmres o! 
nonnervtms tissue. l)i. Rohbins was diieetor (d tlie departiiienl of |)ediatric and (.uiitaj;ion.s diseases at C.le\e- 
land City Hospital. Dnrin^r World War IL he served as the l .S. .Army's eliiel ortlie Nirus and ric kettsial disease 
seetion of tlie Fliteeiitli Ceneral Medieal Laboratorv. Dr. Robbins is a diarter ineiiibei t)rtlie 'reclmolujry As^ 
se.ssiiient Advisory Cuniniittee oftlie U.S. Otliee oiTeelmolojry Assessment and was president of the liist.tnte 
of Medicine of the National Auideiny of Sciences. He cnrrently serves on tlie lioard of International Health o( 
the Institute of Medicine and co-dunrs the Vaccine Action Projrrani between the Cnited States and hidia. He 
received die Abraham Flexner . Warci ft»r Medical Kducaiion from tlic Association of American Medical Col- 
leges. Or Robbins earned a B.A. from the University of Missouri, completed a luo-vcir i)ro^rani at llie Ciii- 
versilv of Missonri Seliool .)f Mechcine. and earned an M.l). from Harvard Medieal Sehool. 

Kenneth H. .Smith 

Kenneth B. Smith is piesident and associate professor of ministry at the Chicajvo •riieolojrical Seminary and 
an ordained minister of the Cnited Church of Christ. Reverend Smith was a senior minister at the Church of 
the C;ood She[)herd in Chicago for sixteen years before he assumed the presidency at the seir.inary During his 
tenure H the Church of the (;ood Shepherd, the congrej;ation initiated programs in preschool education, af- 
ter-school care and recreation, nutritional and recreation programs for retired persons, and a program for ado- 
lescents widi special needs. Reverend Smith currently serves on several h)cal and national voluntary boards 
.md committees, including the board of trustees of National Youth .Advocates and the Cnited Way of Chicago. 
From 19S0 to ipSi. he was president of the Chicago Board of Fducation. Among numerous awards, he has re- 
leived the Educational .\ward from Operation PUSH and the I himanitarian Award from the Flam) Chicago* De- 
velopment Center. His publications include the Utdni Book of Malttation and 7 he I'uitfd Church of Christ - 
h.sun in Its Qursf for Denominational Identity, edited with Dorothy C. Bass. Reverend Smith earned a B.A. 
from \'irginia Unicjn University in Richmond. N'irginia. and a Bachelor of Divinitv from Bethany TheoU)gical 
Seminar)' in Oak Brook. Ilhiiois. 

Wilma S. Tisch 

Wlliiia S. Tisch. a civic leader, is chairman emeritus of the board (jf wn YC (New York Public Broach asting). She 
is a trustee of the United Way of New York City, as well as a member of its executive committee. She is vice pres- 
ident of the Jewish Communal Fund: trustee of the Federation of Jewish Fhilaiilliropies <»f New York: member 
<»f the Council of Advisors, Hunter College School of Social Work: a trustee of Carnegie Corporation of New 
York: and a member of the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee. Ms. Tisch was president of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philandiropies of New York and was vice president of the ( :ouiicil of Jew ish Federations. She 
also is a former trustee of Blytheilale Children's Hospital. In she was a member of the Mavor's 'Iransition 
A(Kisor>' Councih New York Citv. Ms. Tisch received the Louis I). Nhirshall Medal from the Jewish Theology 
iial Seminar\- and an honorary Doctor of Hmuanc Letters from Skidniore College and from the Mount Sin;u 
School of Medicine of the ( :ilN University of New York. Brandeis Uni\ersity named her Milender Fellow in l()Si. 
Born in Asburv Fark. New Jersey. Ms. 'Fiseli earned a B,S. from Skidniore Ci)llege. 

W Roy Vagelos ^ 

F. Roy Vageh>s is ehairnian of the boaid of Regeneron FharmaceuticaU Ine. and former chairman of the bnard 
and rhicf executi\e oHicer of Merck il: C<mipany. Inc. An autlntritv on lipids and eir/ynies. Dr. Va^dos began 
his career as a researcher at the National institutes of Health, ulieie he became bead of the seetion on compar- 
ative biologv. Hejoincd the family of Washingtoti University in St. L^mis. Missouri, and became chairman ol 
the department of bii)logic«al c liemistry (»flbe sehool of medic ine. He later served as (hrector «)f die university s 
division of bit^logv and hiomediral scienc es. Dr, Vagelos held several reseaic h and business positiotis in iwentv 
\cais at Meick w<: Compain. Inc . 'Flie autlu^r of mote than one liniidied suentdii pap<'rs. Di. \agelos jcvciNcd 
the Knzyme Chenii.stry Avsard of the Ainericati Chemical So( ut\. He is a inenibei ol the National Academ% (»t 
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'i uiKts. ilu- Anu'iK.iii .\<.i(!iniN oi Aits .imi Stuiucs. .iiul ilu- Aim-mati IMuK.M.pliu al Nuuin. i U- is .lnii- 
ni.in ..{ the iMunl ofmiMccs nl ilu- rimcrMU of IVnusvlvani.i .uul .i tiiisUf ut 'I lu- Daiifortli l oimcLiiuni. Dr. 
\a<ii-los laim-tl an A.H. fioui the l iuvfiMlN «>f IVmisyKaina. ulu-rc lit- was tiit U-d U. Ilu Ik-la Ka|,p.i. a.ul an 
M.I). liniH ilu- ColK-jif o\ PInsu i.ins .muI SMi;;t-oiis <.| CoUimhia rMi\t'rsit\. 

|amcs I). Wat kins 

jauu-s 1). Watkius. ri-liicil adiiuial ut ilu- l .S. Naw. is lomuk-r aiul prcsuifiu of-llu- hoard or^ovirnors o( ( .on- 
v.riiuui for (V^-anojrrapluf Kt-st-ardi and Ktliu aliofj (( oRh). Wv is prcsulcnl of ilu- board (.f |;oM-mors of ilu- 
Joiui Oicanojrraphu Instilulions (Joi) hu". Tiulcr Prt sidciU C.cor^c Busli. .\tliniral \Vatkill^ scrvnl as Sci re- 
larv <if KiuTjrv. Hf has worked llironjrlioni liis t aucr lo improve the cdiuaiKMi of vounj; pcoi»U-, espccialK ui 
uialhcmaiic-s and snvmx. Adiinral Walkms scrvrd as cliairnian <d*ilu- Ftderal ( loordinatiiij; ('.(.uncil for Sni iu <-. 
Kn^HH-t rinj;. atul Tt i-hnol«)ji;>*s ( iouuniiux on Educaiioii and Human Resouri ts. wlui li [)rodiK cd ilu- first fcd- 
rial j;,<»\crinncni-Nviili- siralcj^u- plan foi mallu'inalii s aiul scu-iu c cduraiion [)rojrrains. .Xdiniral Walkms served 
as i-lian man of the PresidenliaK loiuiuission on ihe Human hnnmnodefk icu< y \ irus (.mds) Kpideime niuier 
President KoiiaUl Reay;an. His navaUareei was capped U) his assijr,nnenl as Cluefof Naval Operations. His mih 
itary deeorations ineiude sexeral Disinijrnislu d Service and Lejru.n of Merit medals and the Bron/e Star. Ad- 
nnral Watkins is uiemher of the Knights of Malta, an internalUMial order of leading Calln.lie lavnu-n dedicated 
to humanitarian sen iee and a irusiee of Carne^u- Corporation of New York. Admiral Walkms is a ;;!aduate of 
the r.S. Naval Aeademv. earned an M.S. in merhanual en^nueriii^ from ihe I'.S. Naval Posi-(;raduale School. 
aiuI is a jrraduatc of tlu- reaelor enj;iiieerinjr course at the Oak Ridj;e National LahoraKirN, 

William Julius Wilson 

William Juhus Wilson is the \mc\ Flower rniversiix Professor of Socioh»);v and Pnhlie Polit v and the direc tor 
<,f the Center for die SnuU of Crhan hu-(iualiiv at the Cniversiiv ofCliicajro. Professor Wilson is noted for his 
w,»rkon urhai> poverty and issues of race. He is author of /Wrr. Ransm. ami PnvtUi^r: Ratr Rtlaftom iu Vu- 
orttuahimi Soavhistvnad rrrspei hvfs: The Ihdimu^ Sipiifuamc of R(U f : Blad, uiul (:hau<:iu}:Arnn iiaft hi- 
shhilwns. and The 'huh Disadvauta^nl: 1 hr Inner C/7v. Ihe L nderelass. and PuMu Policy. A MacArilmr Prize 
Fellow. Professor Wilvm is a [)ast fellou at the Center fc^r Advanced Studv in the Behavioral Sciences at Stan- 
ford Cmversity. He is past presulent of the ( ioiisortium of Social Science Associations and of the American So- 
ciological Association. Professor Wilson is a fellou of the American Acadcnix of Arts ami Sciences ami of the 
Anu-rican Associatuin for the Advaiu enu-nt of Science and is a member of ihe National Acadetiiv of Sciences. 
American Philosophical Societv. and National .VcadeiiiN <d'Sot ial Insurance, .\monj; manv awards and honoran 
ilesrccs, he received the Burton (;oi don Feldmaii .-Ward. j;iven for outstanding; contrd)iiti()tis in the HeUl of j^d)- 
lu policy from the Brandeis Cniversitv (h.rdon Public Policv Center. Professor Wilson earned a B.A. from 
Wilberforce Cnivetsitv. an M.A. from Bowling (ireen Slate Cniversitv, and a Ph.D. iii socu»lngy.anihropology 
fiom Washington State rniversii\. 
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INDEX OF PROGRAMS CITED IN THE REPORT 



Advocates for Youth 

Hr2') Wruioni Avcumc, N.W". 
Sniif '2()() 

V\'.i>lim^iMn, !)(! zoiut^yiytii) 
C.nnLu i: Mary Pniitt Clark. 

I'l li plionc: (202) :5 J7-^)7<^<' 
Fax: {2i)2) m-;-22{'y] 
Pth;,cs I Hi, i zo 

Advocates ior ^'outh Media 
Project 

jy.t') M"i»'r Avcmic, Suite 
I. OS Alludes, ('A ()0() J4 
(loiUai I: |ciii\ifer Daves, 

Diiei tor 
*1 eicplioiie: (-Jio) r)r>9-r)7^^t» 
Fax:(:}!o).r,r,q-f,7S4 

American Business 
('.ollaboration for Quality 
Dependent Care 

c;\» Work/ramily Direct ions 

Comiiuunveaitii Ave, West 
Hostdti. MA 02:115-1274 
('oiitact: Mary Kay L(M)iiarcl, 

\ ice Presuteiit 
'roicpiioMc: (()17) 27S'.}(J()() 
Fax: {()17) ->()(i-2S()() 
/^</^v'v 7(>, 7/ 

American l.ibiary Association 
Yoiinj^ Adult Services Division 

Kasi Huron Street 
Cliitaj!;o, IL (k)()1i 
('onlact: laiula Wadtllc, DepiU) 

FACciitivf Director 
Tclcphoiic: i-S()()-5 |r,-2.| J.J, 

extciisitui i 
Fax; {;jr2) <)<i.l-7r^*) 

l\t^C IHt 



\sriRA Association, Inc. 
1112 i()tli Street, NA\'., Smif 
Wasluiiirton, DC. 2(U);j() 
('.(iiUai t: Ronald lilackl)Mrn- 

Moreno, Naiitiiial Kxriuiivc 

DIrciior 
Teleplume: (202) S;jr,--^()()() 
Fax: {202) 22:J-12f>;5 

Association of Science- 
Technolojry Centers (Asrc ) 
Youth Alive! Initiative 

n)25 \crM\oni Avenue, NAV. 
Suite ')()() 

W'ashiiijrtou, DC 2()()()5-;}rii() 
Contact: DcAnna B. Bcaiic, 

Project Director 
iclcplione: (202) 78:3-7200 
Fax: (202) 783-7207 
Pa^c 1(H) 

Boy Sc<mts of America 
1 J2r, West Waluut Mill l.aue 
PC). Box 152079 
In iu^, TX 7r)^ii5-''i07t) 
Contact: Jere RatcliHe, Cliief 

Scout F^xccutive 
'Felephoue: (214) 5S(J-20(W) 
Fax: (214) 580-2502 

i\i<^f 106 

Boys is: (iirls CUibs of America 
(Projj;!aius in Public Housiuji; 

Projects) 
i2;jo West Pcachtrcc Street, NAV, 
\tlauta, (;A :JO:Joi) 
Contact: Juditli Carter, Scuioi 

\'ice President 
'I'eleplione: {40 815-575^ 
Fax: {404) Si5-57S() 

/*(f/^/ s /o.s; !(}() 



Center for Media F.dncation 
1511 K Siicci, NAV., SuUf 
W'asliiugiou, DC. 20005 
Comacl: Kalhryu ( 

Moiiijruuierv, ^^rcsideul 
Telephone: (202) ()2S-2(i20 
Fax: (202) ()28-2554 
hillfs 117. 143 

Center for Media I.iterac\ 
K)(v2 South Sheuaiuloah 
Los Auj!;cles, CA t)Oo:J4 
Coniad: Kli/.ahcih FhouJan, 

Kxecuiive Director 
Telephone: (800) 22()-()494 
Fax: (:}lo) 55t^O;Jt)(i 
Fagt' IH) 

Center for the Study and 
Prevention of N'iolcnce 

Institute of Behavioral Scienc e 
I'niversitv ofColoratlo at Bouldei 
()l0 28tii Street, Frontage Road 
Campus Box .J22 
B()ulder, CO 8(vjo()-S47() 
(Contact: Laura Ross Creuuu 

Project Cotirdinator 
Telephone: (:}(>:}) 4()2-io;i2 
Fax: (303) 449-S47f) 
i^a^c (f() 

Center for Youth Development 
and Policy Research 
Acadeinv for F.du( ational 

Development 
1255 2:}rd Street. NAV., Suite joo 
Washinjj;lon, DC 200;}7 
CoiUact: Richard Mu»ph\, \ uc 

President, AIJ), and Diitt t«ir. 

( V I) V K 
'iVlcphone: (202) 8S |-8ooo 
Fax: {202) SS 1-S404 



(Ihildictr.s Aid Socict* 
105 Kasi 22 rid Sticcl 
Ntv\ York, NY inoio 
( AtnUi t: IMiilip CoUon. 
K\cc-mivc Dircciur 
'IVIcpluMR-: ()49-.J9i7 
Fax: (2i'2).|(M)-:,(Mi 

City Youth 

Constitutional Rijrhts 
Foundation 

(ioi Stuilh Kiiigslcv Dri\c 
l.«is Arijfclcs, (!A 90005 
(loiilaci: FJcMUur Kim, Assotiaic 

I) i reel* > I 
'IVIc[)Ih»iiv: ('ii;}) t'^y-fj.l^*' 
Fax: (iM) ■JS(;-().|3() 
V 10 If. Ill 

The (^onjrrcss of National 
Black Churches, Inc. / 
Project SPiKI r 
i225 Kyc Street, N,VV,, Suite 
Wasliinjrtou, Y)C. 20()05-;j9i.i 
CloiUact: BJ. Long, Actiiu^ 

Project Director 
lelt plione: (20'i) :}7l-l()91 
Fax: (202) :}7i-0()u8 
I\tors loif. 112 

(«irl Scouts of the USA 

Fifth .Avenue 
New Yor k, NY looiS-i^-io-i 
Contact: Mary Rose Main. 

National Fxeciitive Direc tor 
'Iclephorre: (-212) Sr,,2-S<)0() 
Fax: (212) Sry2-()5i7 

Ptt^C Hi) 

C«irls. Inc. 

}0 Fast •} jrti Stree: 
New York, NY i(M)i() 
Contat'l: Isabel Carter Stewart, 
.National Kxecutivc Director 
Fclephonc: (212) ()S()-:J700 
Fax: (212) ()S }-123 j 

htjrt 1 1 if 

Human Bioh>gy Middle Co adcs 
Life Science Curriculum 

Mi MUio Curriculum 
Pro^rrarn iu Human HioN)^\ 
I )e|)arlmcrU of Bioloy;ical 

Sc ien< t s 
Huildiuj; So-2i(io 



Starilortl I •riiversiiy 
Sia/iforti. CA t) |;jof, 
( Contact: 1 L Craij; I leller 
'rcle[>hofu*: (.|i'>) 72 J-1 -)()») 
Fax: (.|ir,) 72r-,-r, r)() 

Mcdiaseope 

12711 Ventura HouUvaitl, Suite 250 
Studio Ciiv, i.\ ()l(io.i 
Contact: Marcy Kellv, Presitlent 
'iclcplione: (SiS) f,oS-2oNo 
Fax; (SiS) rjoy.^o.ss 
f^agrs Hi), \2(K 1-21 

National Helpers Network. Inc. 

(Farly Adolescent Hei[Kr 

Pr< )jj;ram) 
2.^f, Fifth .\ venue. Suite 1705 
New York, NY iooi()-S72.s 
Ojntact: .Mice L. Malsied, 

President 
Telephone: (212) ()7(j-2.iS-i 
Fax: (212) G7<)-7.i()i 
Pages log. III 

National Coalition of Hispanic 
Health and Human Service 
Organizations (cossMHo) 
IfjOi 16th Street, .NAV. 
Washington, DC 200 }() 
(iontact: Jane L. Delgavlo. 
President and ClucI K\ec uti\ e 

Officer 
Teleplione: (202) ■3S7-5000 
Fax: (202)7c)7-,t:jr):} 
Page log 

National 4-H Council 
7100 Corniccticut Avenue 
Chevy Cliase, MD 20S15 
Contact: Richartl Sauer, 

President 
Telephone: (\\o\) ()()2-2S2o 
Fax: (301) t^(u-2St>.i 
Page 106 

National Network of X'iolence 
Prevention Practitioners 
F.ducation Develdpment Center 
55 Ciiapcl vStreet 
New(ori. MA 02i()o 
( iontact: (iueiulolvn ]. 

Dilworth, Project ( iooidinat<n 
Telepln)ne: (f)i7) (|0()-7i()o 
Fax:(()l7)2.1,t-:J 
J*agr gf) 



National Cri>an League 

')0<) Fast ()2rul Street 
.Ne\\ York. NY 10021 
( ioniaci: Hugh l*ricc. 

President and ( KO 
Feiephoiie: (212) ;jio-(jo<M) 
Fax: (212)7.^,5-21.(0 
Pa or log 

Quantum Opportunity 
Program 

1.|15 N<)rth Broatl Street 
Philadelphia, ?\ 19122 
(!ontaet: Dehhie Seoti, Olhtc of 

,Natioiial Literacy I*r(ij;rams 
leie[)lione: (215) 2;j()-.ir',()0 
Fax: (215) 2;j(i-7.iSo 
Pagfs^fK^y 

School- Based Vcmth Services 
Program 

New Jersev Deparimenl <if 
I Iiiinan Scrvrces 
222 South Warren Street 
IVenton, NJ ()S()25-07()0 
Contact; Ftlward 'Felelrnan, 

Director, Oflice of Legaf aiul 

Regulator)- .AfVairs 
'Felephone: {()o<)) 2()2-l<)l7 
Fax: (609) 984-7;3<So 
Pages/-, 1 , 52 

VMCAoftllC USA 

101 North Wacker Drive 
14 th Floor 

Chicago, IL (jo()0()-7;}S() 
C'ontact: David Mcrt er, .Naii<nial 

Kxecutivc Director 
Telephone: (:}12) 977-00-31 
Fax: (312) 97/-9<><':J 
Pagr 106 

VWCA of the USA 

72 () Broadway 

.New York, NY 10003 

Contact: Prenia Mathai-Davis. 

.National Kxccirtive Director 
Felephonc: (212) ()i.t-2S2i 
Fax: (212) 979 ()N29 
Pag( !()() 
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CAhNEGIE COUNCl 



STAFF 

Ruby 'ra'Kai\i.sln 
Kxct iilivc Dircclni 

AUvii M. MoriitiR-r 
Pio^raiii Assni iatc 

Ralliariiic licckiuaii 
( )\\\vc Atliiiiiusiiaioi 

FORMER STAFF 

Winnie Hayard 

Projccl AssislaiU. U)C)<> 9:5 

Bronna ( ilark. 

Aii m i ni.si ra t i vc Sec i cia ry. 

AnncHc Dyer 
Aclniiiiistrativc Assisiaiu. 



L ON ADOLESCENT 



Julia <:. Chill 

Program; Adiniinsirativc 

Asiisiaiii 

Tinuiiliy J. SU<J<>iirili\ 
P!ojj,raiii'Aclniinistrauvc 
Assisiani 



Aiith()i\y W. Jackson 

Project Director 

'I ask Force on Kducatiun oi' 

Vouit^ Adolcsccrtts. 

i()S7-()() 

Susan G. Millstein 
Associate Director H)^7"9<> 

KleiiaO. Nightingale 
Senior Advisor io the Council. 
ic)S()-94 



DEVELOPMENT' 



Wantla M. Klli.son 
Adnniustiatlve Assistant 

J culler Haunetl 
StafV Assistant 

Kliioti Milliollln 
Oliii e Clerk 



Jane Qiiinn 
Project Director 
Task Force on Youth 

Development and Conunnnilv 

Projrrains. ic)90-c):J 

Linda L. ScliotT 
Projf;i ani/Administrative 
Assistant, 94 

Andrea St)liirz 

Program Associate. 198S ()(> 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

( n\cr: *■ !<)().» Kli Rit«l. \!.ii;iiijrii 

Wi^v !: *■ mSS n.iririv L\cuk 
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Pai;c Jt: *' l()S") Kcnlitutulu 
Stujiria. Ni.iu.nuiii PImtos. Iiu. 

QUOTES AND POEMS 

J*aji;c 17: \'onf.\ from the future 
(hir ihildrfU ftU us about i n-lrmt 
tfi Amenca, Ity ("^hilclrcrr.s 
Kxprcss, edited by Susan 
( looiiw illic (j). 141). New ^brk: 
(Iro'Ari Publisiicrs, Inc.. U)():J. 

55: Kul\ ' voices cvuuf: IHum}- 
ntittri^ the statistu.s. bv (^luktrctr ^ 
K\j)ifss Fnundaiioiu \m\. ctiiuil 
Ia Jessica Heels (p. 7), Wasliiri^- 
titrK \K .: Aiitlmr. it)94- 

I*am' (>l: "Soutliem C^alifornia 
\nues: A (nriitii for 0)timuitiit\ is- 
sues." L<is Aiij;eles h'nus. Ma\ H>- 



I'.i'^^e JS: » \lai la Hasitirie 

l*ai;f ')7: • Ki u Kiiirari 

1'au.e ()J-. » Kr u Fiittarr 

l*a^e 74: ' Krt«. Kutrati 

''-ij^t 77- ^ 'U'M I.c<)riard Kreeil. 
Mau^mirii PluHi»s. Iru . 

I'ayic Sj: < l()i}j jarie Ht»tVfr [ui 
NalHuial I Idpcrs Nolwoik 

l*a>5.c S7: * Maria liastonc 

Pay^e KjtjJ Maria Basioiie 



( .liildteri's Aid Sot K l\ 

l\i\;e H).\: < IM^I^ MarM li.jsl'MU 

Pa^fe 11 1: > l«j<) > Jaiu- I l«ttU r t«»> 
National Ililpeis Nit\\«>rk 

I'a^c 1:2:* Kr u I'utr .m 

l*ajle 11. j: < Km Kutraii 

I'a^e l-i4: < \\}k)2 Kli Keed. 
Mau^runn lMio(>)s, Iru . 

l\iji;e i^fi: < Kru Knuari 



I'aj^e (>7: ^rom the futinr: 

(htr i hddrfu ttU us tihvut violt Ui t 
in America, by (*hildicii\ K\- 
prcss. eilited l)y Susan (ioodw illie 
(pl^- 4 t 45)' ^^*^^ ^»>rk; (To\\ri 
Piibbsiiers. Iiii Hji^.J. 

Pa^e U)t): Kids ' xvues count - lllu- 
mniiitinf^ the statistics^ b\ (*iiil- 
drerTs Kxpress Koiiridatioii. liu.. 
edited bvjessiea Beels (p. 11). 
\Vasluri);titri. DC: Autlu)r. itJ'J-r 

l'aj;e i()S. "Soiitberii (ialiforriia 
\ones: A l»)nirn for couiiminUN is- 
sues." Kos Aridities '[ nnts. Ma\ l'), 
ri)tr>- \rtt : thr author \ full namt 
(ouhl not f>t u.std hfCtiuu ht i\ an 
ninint tatiti miurt. 
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The world's blind, neglecting its land. 

The human race has turned on itself , 
destruction's loud 

but the world's deaf! 

Change can be found if it's truly being 
searched for; we as one need to communicate, 
guide ouryouthy 

because what we do today is setting the 
path for our children! 



GEORGE T., 17 



